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GERMANY. 


co year that is now closing has been full of unexpected 

strokes of fortune, and of events that have belied 
prophecy. Even in Germany, where everything goes on so 
tranquilly, and where anything to awaken wonder or interest 
so seldom occurs, we have had a shifting of scenes and a 
change of characters that is almost dramatic. As the curtain 
falls, we find the King of Constitutional and Liberal Prussia 
dancing his war-dance, howling at his Deputies, and crushing 
the feeble life out of the press of Northern Germany; while 
the Emperor of divided, despotic, priest-ridden Austria is 
bidding a smiling adieu to a well-contented and assiduous 
body of Deputies, and entreating them to disseminate in their 
own provinces those principles of free Government which it is 
their Sovereign’s glory to uphold. In both countries, the 
mere accident of the personal character of the rulers has had 
a.great share in producing this remarkable result. If 
Prussia had had fhe good luck to be governed by a King 
of sense, capacity, and tact, the present difficulty conld_ not 
have arisen; or, if it ig too much to expect that the Kine 
should have been so far above the level of the ordinary 
German Sovereign, it is still a fate more than usually unkind 
that has given Prussia a combination of a Monarch who has the 
mind and ideas of a half-pay Captain, and a Ministry without 
a single member up to the higher European level. In 
Austria, the Emperor has at least that great foundation of 
superiority—a sincere wish to learn. He has shown an anxiety 
that cannot be mistaken to find out what he ought to do; 
and although his Cabinet is not composed of men who 
are capable of a large and generous policy, they have 
displayed great resolution and energy in the conduct of 
the business to which they have applied themselves. But 
still, after all allowance has been made for these contrasts of 
individual character, there remains a balarice of difference 
in the recent history of the two countries, which we must 
ascribe to the influence of much more general causes. 

The primary source of the embarrassment which now over- 
shadows Prussia is one of a rather curiouskind. The Deputies 
and the great majority of the nation consider themselves to 
live in a constitutional country. The main protection of the 
subject against the Crown is understood, in all constitutional 
countries, to be the power of the purse; and as the Lower 
House has chosen to exercise this power, the theory of Con- 
stitutional Government bids the sovereign immediately yield. 
If the King can make the people pay for more soldiers than the 
Commons sanction, Constitutional Government after the English 
pattern is at an end. But then the King insists that this 
application of the constitutional theory is an absurdity in 
Prussia. It is the condition of the very existence of Prussia 
that she should be a military nation, and every tradition of her 
history points to the necessity of centering in the Crown all the 
responsibility for the army, and for its ability to do its work 
when called on. The King must have an army, and he must have 
one as large and as well equipped as he thinks will be effective 
in case of war. When the King tries to reconcile this doctrine 
with the Constitution he is forced to talk sheer nonsense; 
but he means something which in itself is worth considering. 
In most constitutional countries, and especially in England, 
there has been a constant connexion between the Crown 
and the army which has been jealously guarded, and which 
has been one source of the power that, in spite of the growth 
of strength in the House of Commons, the Crown has managed 
to retain. The Revolution of 1688 was at one period on the 
point of ending in failure, because Witttam despaired of 
getting England to play its part under his guidance on the 
Continent. As it turned out, we thanaged, during the 
eighteenth century, to combine the maintenance of a large 
army under the control of the sovereign with a steady 
development of Constitutional Government. But we did so 


because we had a succession of real wars in which we were 
always fighting, which interested the nation and made it quite 
willing that troops should be provided in abundance and 
left to the management of the Court and the aristocracy. 
The difficulty of Prussia is that she is a military nation 
with nobody to fight. There is nothing whatever for her 
army todo. She has no colonies to defend, no subjects to 
repress, no neighbours that she can attack with glory to her- 
self and a decent chance of safety. If there really were a 
popular war, the Lower House would be carried away by the 
national enthusiasm, and would pay for as many troops as the 
King liked to ask. In return, the King would have no interest 
in repressing free Government, and might be very glad to 
gratify his subjects by consenting to the many social and legal 
reforms of which Prussia is in need. The Prussian Court has 
long seén this, and has tried in its feeble way to pick a safe 
little quarrel somewhere: It kept the Schle&’wig question 
simmering for a long time, if the H6pé that it inight answer 
mdke it boil} and how flat things do ‘look very 
promising ih that quarter, 6wing to the great encouragement 
Lord Russeii has giveh t Denriark by rousing’ a general 
féeling of infignation” afaitist his despatch, the Prussia 
busybodiés aré beginning fo look for an opening ‘elsewhere. 
It is said that they have some hopes of getting Prussia turned 
out of the Federal Diet, or rather, they look forward to an 
adverse vote which Prussia might seize on as a pretext for 
leaving. Prussia would then be isolated, and might be sup- 
posed to be in danger; and if this terror were well worked, it 
might almost answer the purpose of a real war, and persuade 
the Prussians to let the Krxe¢ have his own way about the 


ith Austria the case is almost exactly the reverse. It is 
true that Austria is not at war, and that its present gleam of 
returning prosperity is in a great measure = to the reduc- 
tions that have been made in the military expenditure, and to 
the great anxiety for peace which the Emperor does not 
hesitate to betray. But Austria is a Power that is known to 
be willing to fight, and that hasa part of permanent magnitude 
to play in the councils of Europe. Ifit were for nothing else, 
yet Austria would be made of great importance in the system 
of European policy by the simple fact that the ever-threaten- 
ing Eastern Progr cannot possibly be settled without her, 
and that, if she can manage that its solution shall not raise 
civil war within her borders, her interests are almost iden- 
tical with those of England. We want the Ottoman Empire 
to pass away—if pass away it must—in such a manner that its 
fall shall not involve the aggrandizement of afiy of the Great 
Powers; and this is precisely what would best suit 
Austria, The conviction that, on this most important question, 
England and Austria are necessarily allies with a common 
purpose, and that the weight of Austria in the settlement of 
the East is beyond all proportion greater than its general 
weight in Europe, gives Austria the prestige attending 
a country that stands before the world with an active duty 


to perform, and a determination to be ready to perform it. Even 
if the happy days came when Hungary was reconciled and 
| Venetia abandoned, still Austria would want an army strong 
| enough to inspire general respect, and prepared to carry 
through a definite work. The military aims of Austria are 
_ at once on a large scale, and have a distinct direction. They 
| are not, like the vague wishes of Prussian statesmen, to raise a 

tiny cloud of dustin Schleswig, or to get up a sham fear of that 

least formidable of all earthly institutions — the Federal Diet, 
| The consequence is that, although reductions are made im the 

Austrian army, at the instance of the Reichsrath, and the most 
| intelligent representatives press the Government in the path 
_ of that reconciliation with Hungary which would relieve the 

Empire from a severe and unnecessary strain on its resources, 
| yet the whole Empire and the whole body of deputies are 
quite aware that the Emperor must have a large army, 
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and that he may be called on with unexpected suddenness 
to assert his claim to that share in the decision of the 
Eastern question to which the geographical position of Austria, 
and its community of interest with England, warrant him in 
aspiring. As the subordination of the army to the Crown 
is never virtually questioned in Austria, the Emreror finds 
many points on which he can unite with the Lower House of 
the Reichsrath, without any sacrifice that costs him anything. 
He was able, in his farewell Speech, to congratulate the Deputies 
on many useful reforms—such asa recast of the commercial law, 
and an abolition of some antique incidents of feudal tenures— 
which had been the result of their deliberations, and which he 
had the greatest pleasure in sanctioning. Germany, in fact, is 
<r the truth which shines through so many parts of 
modern history, that there are times when it is easier for a 
strong Government to be liberal than for a weak one. Whether 
the inferiority of Prussia will last much longer depends on 
the aptitude of the Prussian people for political progress. In 
the nature of things, and in the long run, it must be much 
easier for Prussia to tide over the difficulties of Constitutional 
Government than for Austria, because Prussia is in no danger 
of civil war. But it costs every nation an effort to break with 
its standing traditions, and the old tradition, in Prussia, of the 
omnipotence of the Sovereign over the army, is clearly incon- 
sistent with the growth of Constitutional Government ina 
time of profound peace. 


MR. HUDSON AND THE BENCHERS. 


es case of Hupson v. Stave involves no important 
principle of law, and, as the jury has been discharged 
without a verdict, the Superior Court will not be called upon 
to discuss the soundness of the doctrine laid down in the Cuizr 
Justice's charge. It was easy to anticipate, from the eccentric 
oc of one conceited and incompetent juror, that Mr. 

upson would not be left without a friend, or rather, that the 
unfortunate Benchers had to deal with an inexorable enemy. 
The majority can only have doubted whether the strict letter of 
the law was consistent with the substantial merits of the dispute. 
Sir A. Cocxsurn, in his luminous and temperate summing-up, 
could only partially acquit the plaintiff of grosser misconduct 
on the somewhat gratuitous hypothesis that he had dined 
freely at a club, or, in other words, that he was drunk. The 
Benchers appeared not to have suspected any irregularity of 
the kind, and, to support the Curer Justice's kindly apology, 
it would be necessary to assume that Mr. Hupson had also 
exceeded on the previous evening; for when he assented to 
the request that he should again appear as a witness in 
the Parliament Chamber, he undoubtedly had formed the 
plan, which he afterwards adopted, for obtaining possession 
of the obnoxious letter-book. Unfortunately, there are persons 
who, even if they belong to the strictest sect of teetotallers, 
are nevertheless as rude, as reckless, and as offensive, as if 
they were brimming over withalcohol. In the main object of 
checking further exposures of the affairs of the Waller Gold 
Mine Company, Mr. Hupson was for the time perfectly suc- 
cessful. The Cuter Justice abstained from referring to his 
assertion that his friend Mr. Digsy Seymour, whom he had 
come to exculpate, was a culprit, and therefore not a fit 
person to ask for the return of the book. If this inconsistency 
also is to be attributed to the dinner, few will desire to 
become members of a club where the wines produce so dele- 
terious an effect. Whatever may have been the motives or 
impulses of the plaintiff, the Caer Justice proves to demon- 
stration that the disputed letter-book belonged to the company, 
and not to an individual director, and that it was therefore 
lawfully in the ane, Soe the Benchers. According to law, 
the owner of a chattel has a right to retake it’ on the spot from 
a wrong-doer who has obtained possession of it by force or 
by ingenious contrivance. The Benchers were therefore 
justified in directing their servants to recover the book, 
and on the evidence it is uncertain whether they gave 
the plaintiff in charge, so as to become responsible for an 
unlawful imprisonment. It is perhaps not surprising that 


eminent lawyers should be imperfectly acquainted with the | 
Metropolitan Police Act, which provides for the recovery of | 
property unlawfully detained by a process which commences | 
with summons, and not with actual arrest. If Benchers make | 
mistakes in law, they must take the consequences of their | 


blunder; but there is little reason to regret the uncertainty 
which deprived the plaintiff of vindictive redress. There 
may, in some minds, be differences of opinion as to the culpa- 
bility of rigging the market; but no code of morals or manners 
can fail to condemn a wanton insult to an unknown lady, 
merely because she belonged to the family of a Bencher who 
was himself unknown to the offender. 


As Mr. Dicsy Seymour will not again rely on the testimony 
of his faithless compurgator, it may be hoped that history will 
have no further occasion to report the doings of Mr. Hunson. 
The proceedings by which he has acquired a ten days’ 
notoriety are altogether exceptional, for such witnesses are 
happily not often to be met with; and, if they perpetrate 
similar anomalies before regular tribunals, there are ample 
means of providing a summary remedy. ‘The Courts of 
Inquiry which are held by the Benchers of the different Inns 
have the peculiarity of being in one sense private, although 
they have the power of imposing a sentence which involves 
important legal consequences. It is probable that the cases of 
Mr. Epwix James and Mr. Dicsy Sermovr will ultimately 
lead to a reconstitution of the tribunal, which ought un- 
| doubtedly to represent the general Bar, instead of the 
| accidental subdivisions of the different Inns. A small com- 
| mittee chosen for the purpose would be more competent than 
a large and varying assembly ; and Parliament might perhaps 
be induced to confer on such a court the powers which are 
necessary for maintaining order and for eliciting the truth. 
It may not be more ruinous to be disbarred than to be warned 
off the course at Newmarket; but as the law supports the 
| decision of the Benchers, while it leaves unnoticed the rules of 
the Jockey Club, it is unreasonable to withhold the necessary 
conditions of an equitable judgment. 

Although no reasonable objection can be offered to an 
improvement of the securities for the character of the legal 
profession, it is necessary to protest against the vulgar clamour 
for the abolition of an indispensable jurisdiction. If the 
honour of the bar is to be maintained, there must be a tribunal 
to punish the offences of its members, and the authority is 
most properly placed in the hands of the most eminent lawyers. 
The noisiest assailants of the bar, including the puzzle-headed 
simpletons who object to impartial advocacy, are generally 
most eager in the defence of any slippery practitioner who is 
accused of indirect courses. The constituency of Marylebone, 
when it was represented by Mr. Epwin James, would probably 
have sympathized with any vague denunciation of the greed- 
iness, the injustice, and the pliancy of ordinary lawyers. 
Southampton itself, which at one time was about to elect the 
present ornament of the New York bar, is perhaps not exempt 
from the popular prejudice against the profession from which he 
was finally excluded. The late trial, though it has elucidated 
neither law nor fact, has sufficiently proved the fitness of the 
inquiry into Mr. Seymour’s conduct. Even if private clients 
required no protection, the country at large has an interest in 
preventing persons whose character may be open to question 
from becoming judges, after they have found their way into Par- 
liament. If Mr. Seymour had misappropriated the shares in 
the Waller Company, the Crown ought to have been forced to 
cancel his appointment as Recorder. If he had rigged the 
market, in concert with Mr. Hupson, he would not have been 
eligible for appointment, by some hard-driven Minister, as a 
law officer and contingent Chief Justice. There was a time 
when it was thought that Mr. Epwin James would become 
Solicitor-General, with the prospect of ultimately pre- 
siding in one of the highest courts of the realm. Mr. 
Seymour satisfied the Benchers that he ought not to be 
disbarred ; he has since recovered forty shillings as satis- 
faction for a libel which, it must be presumed, misrepre- 
sented his character; and he may hereafter be promoted to the 
highest ranks of his profession by any Government which 
concurs with the ten-pound householders of Southampton. 
Except in their congenial society, he will scarcely deny that 
the charges against his conduct called for formal investi- 
gation. 

Lady novelists, and others who hold that an advocate ought 
never to support a cause of which he disapproves, would 
have inflicted gross injustice on Mr. Hupson if they had 
converted their theories into recognised custom or law. 
For five days, Mr. Campers and his able colleagues ex- 
hausted all their resources of ingenuity and eloquence in the 
attempt to prove that their own equals and associates were 
civilly responsible for acts which they would themselves 
undoubtedly have performed without hesitation. Mr. 


' LieR is as solicitous for the honour of the bar as Serjeant 
Sure, and in private he would probably have regarded his 
own client with precisely similar feelings. Yet the plaintiff 
had no difficulty in securing the services of eminent 
| counsel, and he could rely with perfect confidence on their 
| earnest endeavours to’ secure a verdict against the Benchers. 
| It was not their business, before accepting their retainers, to 
' canvass the plaintiff's conduct, or to usurp the functions of 
the jury of the Court of Queen’s Bench. The plaintiff had 
a right to a remedy, if he had suffered by illegal conduct, 
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and it was the business of his counsel to take care that his 
claim should be placed before the proper tribunal with all the 
advantages of their experience and ability. The silly juror 
who objected to the practice of cross-examination would have 
wished the advocate to take for granted the truth of the very 
story which he was engaged to sift and to discredit. The 
traditions of the bar are happily consistent with common 
sense, and the heads of the profession are the proper guardians 
of the orthodox doctrine. It is impossible to exclude lax 
consciences from the practice of the law; but professional 
opinion — and, in the last resort, the domestic tribunal of the 
Benchers—place many impediments in the way of unscrupu- 
lous adventurers. 


GREECE AND THE THREE POWERS. 


bps Greeks are probably beginning to discover that it is 
easier to get rid of a King than to supply his place. It 
will be still more difficult to acquire the habit of governing 
themselves, and to unlearn the habits of faction and corruption 
which Orno encouraged to his own ruin. The popular and 
unanimous election of Prince ALFrrep was suggested by 
motives which were partly creditable, and in no degree 
disgraceful. The nation vaguely desired to imitate the Eng- 
lish model of freedom and order; and there was also an 
excusable desire to detach one of the Great Powers from the 
cause which it had Jong supported in the East. The choice 
was unwise only because the Prince was too young to ad- 
minister the government in person; and the indifference of 
the Greeks to so obvious a consideration proved that they were 
thinking of a political alliance rather than of a fit personal 
selection. In promoting the accomplishment of their wishes, 
they committed additional mistakes, although it may be 
admitted that the disappointment of their hopes has been 
produced by external obstacles. Instead of leaving the 
election to a competent Assembly, which might have imposed 
conditions and conducted negotiations, the Greek leaders 
resorted to the rude contrivance of universal suffrage, as if 
they had been excusing some French usurpation instead of 
voluntarily electing an English King. A sympathizing witness 
describes the zeal of the unpractised voters, who, after giving 
their voices to Prince ALrrep, forgot or neglected to elect 
members to the Assembly which must provide for the permanent 
government of the country ; but the prospects of constitutional 
liberty are somewhat precarious among a population which, even 
at the polling-booth, shrinks from the trouble of exercising the 
electoral franchise. It is evident that Greece requires, in the 
first instance, a vigorous and energetic ruler, who will lead his 
versatile and quick-witted subjects into habits of regularity 
and public duty. The self-acting machinery of English 
freedom cannot be transported in bulk to a State in which the 
Parliament and Civil Service, as well as the army and navy, 
have habitually been bought up by the Court; and a Republic 
would only complicate unavoidable difficulties, by throwing 
the supreme power as well as subordinate posts into the chaos 
of competition. As the respectable personage who was pro- 
posed by the Three Powers has declined the troublesome 
honour, it might be worth while to ascertain whether the 
French Government would prohibit the appointment of one of 
the able princes of the House of OrLEans. 

If it would have been, in any case, injudicious to incur 
indefinite obligations by accepting the Greek Crown for Prince 
Atrrep, it became impossible to sustain his candidature in 
opposition to the remonstrances of France. M. Drovyn DE 
Luvys has explained, with diplomatic prolixity and with 
sufficient accuracy, the relative positions of the three pro- 
tecting Powers, and the course which they respectivel 
adopted on the dismissal of King Otno. The French 
Minister admits, with perfect fairness, that the circum- 
stances were not identical with the condition of affairs 
in 1827 and 1830. “The Three Powers were then 
“empowered by a formal delegation of Greece to dispose 
“of the Crown. Now, the Greeks make direct use of their 
“ sovereign power, and France, England, and Russia may have 
“ decided on exclusions to which they are reciprocally bound, 
“ without being justified, perhaps, in compelling the Greeks 
“at this moment to adopt their views.” Nevertheless, the 
views of the different Powers, or what they think fit to 
declare as their interests, may still, at their pleasure, be sup- 
posed to conflict, as in the early days of Greek emancipa- 
tion. The disappearance of the dynasty of Oro remits all 
parties to their former position, and none of the Cabinets can 
consistently profess to disregard objections which were on a 
similar occasion deemed conclusive. Perhaps a thonghtful 


French politician might doubt whether the selection of an 


English Prince would really have facilitated the designs of 
Greece against the Turkish Empire, or whether it would 
even have increased English influence in the East; but 
the question belonged properly to the decision of 
France, and it was impossible to deny that Eng- 
land would have entertained equal jealousy of a French or 
Russian King of Greece. The distinction between Prince 
Atrrep and Prince or Prince EvuGENr, was 
easier to understand than to express in a diplomatic definition. 
On the whole, it was necessary to acquiesce in the protest of 
France, even if its tenor had not coincided with the true 
policy of England. At some future time, it may be convenient 
to remember that the French Government especially objects 
to the possible encouragement of “ tendencies hostile to the 
“ maintenance of the Ottoman Empire.” A hypothetical 
preference of the Duke of Levcutensera to Prince ALFRED is 
defended by the recondite argument that a King of the 
Orthodox faith would not be as subject as a Protestant to the 
necessity of flattering the national ambition, or of offering to 
the Greeks hopes of immediate aggrandizement. Foreign 
Ministers must employ such reasons as they can devise; and 
M. Drovrn pe Luvys’s Circular is, on the whole, neither 
discourteous nor objectionable in substance. 


The Russian Government, as it appears, assented to the 
exclusion of the three reigning families without defining the 
position of the only Russian candidate who could practically 
have been put forward. According to M. Drovyn pe Lavys, 
the Duke of LevcnrennerG is not really adopted into the Im- 
perial family, although he enjoys the honours and rank of a 
Grand Duke. Consequently, the English Government was 
fully justified in waiting for an express repudiation of a 
candidature which would not have been less objectionable 
because the proposed King was regarded as a French Prince, 
or as a private Russian subject. Prince Gorrscnakorr de- 
clined joint action with the other Powers, but, on the sugges- 
tion of the French Government, having perhaps ascertained 
in the interval that the Duke of Leucntrensera would not 
receive a single vote, Russia at last gave the required assurance, 
and England agreed to decline the nomination of Prince 
Atrrep. If there are reasonable politicians at Athens, they 
will admit that it was impossible for the English Government 
to assent to the wishes of Greece, at a cost of a conflict with 
the policy of France and Russia which must inevitably have 
led to grave complications in the East. 


If the rumour of the proposed cession of the Tonian Islands 
has any foundation, the transfer may, perhaps, be less objec- 
tionable when it is not connected with the election of Prince 
Atrrep. The millstone of English policy always becomes 
transparent under the keen scrutiny of foreign insight; and 
critics would not have failed to remark that a mere Protectorate 
exercised by the QuEEN had been fraudulently converted into 
a dominion for her son. The French Government complained 
by anticipation “ that the idea of an English monarch at Athens— 
“ associated as it was, in the plans of the Greeks, with the 
“ assumed abandonment of the Ionian Islands by England— 
“ would arouse aspirations among them which might lead to 
‘“‘ the gravest complications, and inevitably increase the confi- 
“dence they placed in the support of England.” It is 
well that the sanguine Greeks should be reminded that 
European diplomacy may impose many impediments in 
the way of their desires. There are aspirations and com- 
plications to be repressed or averted; and it will be 
necessary to satisfy other Powers, as well as England, of 
the expediency of annexing the Seven Islands to the king- 
dom. The best reason for giving them up is that they are 
troublesome and almost useless to keep, and that it may be 
advantageous to set an example of seceding from the occu- 
pation of a foreign territory at the ostensible desire of the 
population. If France should hereafter follow the precedent, 
no English Minister will deprecate the complication which 
may ensue from the encouragement given to Italian aspirations. 
If the Government determines, with the consent of Parliament, 
on proposing the surrender of the Protectorate, the Great 
Powers must be prepared not only to approve of the annexa- 
tion of the Islands by Greece, but to bind themselves by a 
distinct undertaking to abstain in all future time from the 
occupation of Corfu. The Greeks, who have already ruined 
themselves by maintaining an insignificant army, are inca- 
pable of guarding Corfu, Cephalonia, or Santa Maura from 
any serious attack ; and if France and Russia, or even Austria, 
hesitate to pledge themselves against the contingent acquisi- 
tion of the Islands, England is absolutely bound to retain the 
rights and duties which were conferred by the Treaties of 
1815. As for impartial justice, passable roads, commercial 
liberality, and regular government, the population must accept 
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the consequences of the incessant clamour which has for many 
years been directed against the mild and equitable adminis- 
tration of the Protecting Government. 


SIR G. C. LEWIS AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


yu Volunteer force has now attained the comparatively 
mature age of three years; and the time which has passed, 
though chequered somewhat by occasional doubts and anxieties, 
has in the main confirmed the hopes of those who refused 
to believe that the sudden spontaneous movement was a mere 
ephemeral effect of panic or suspicion. The call to arms 
sounds as clearly, and is as cheerfully responded to as ever, 
but the tone is marvellously changed since Christmas 1859. 
Almost all that was transitory has been gradually eliminated, 
and matters have now settled down, or are on the eve of 
settling down, upon a permanent footing. This hasbeen for 
many reasons a slow process—so slow that it is only within a 
very short time that the familiar heading, “The Volunteer 
“* Movement,” has been rejected as inappropriate by the daily 
press. Not only the internal organization of the Volunteers 
themselves, but their relations to the Government and the 
public, had to be adjusted on a basis that promised to last ; and 
though we have at length arrived at tolerably clear principles on 
most of these matters, it is not surprising that some little time 
should have been found needful for such a task, or that some 
keen discussions should have arisen as to the shape which the 
Volunteer organization ought ultimately to assume. With 
much practical sagacity, those who might have defeated the 
whole enterprise by overmeddling left every knotty question 
to solve itself by a natural process of growth. At the same 
time, the Volunteers, with exceptions so rare as only to prove 
the rule, accepted cordially the light hand of discipline and 
restraint which sufficed to keep the whole force together as an 
integral part of the national army. 

But the changes which have marked the progress of Volun- 
teering are not the less real because they have been gradual 
and wholesome. The first conception of a Volunteer regiment 
assumed the existence of an amount of spasmodic enthusiasm 
which no one could expect, or even desire, to see perpetuated. A 
body of eager recruits, much given to marching through the 
midst of applauding erowds, keenly competing for the honour 
of a commission, rejoicing in unbounded flattery and unlimited 
assurances of support from the less active sections of society, 
was at first the type of a Volunteer corps. No wonder that 
cynical spectators thought so much excitement a sign of 
speedy reaction. But the glitter and gew-gaw attractions 
soon faded, and showed how solid a substratum of earnest pur- 
pose lay below. Happily, the Volunteers have lived through 
the time of popular enthusiasm on the subject, and have shaken 
off nearly all the.dross which the first excitement brought to 
the surface. A Volunteer corps can now march as quietly 
through the streets as a regiment of the line, and the flattery 
and promises of the past are now sufficiently subdued to prevent 
any mischievous exaltation of mind. The unstable element 
of the force, which was the mere product of momentary feel- 
ing, has melted away, and what remains is for the most part 
good solid working material for future service. The holiday 
aspect has disappeared, and the desire to become efficient has 
supplanted the wish to be admired. 

That a change so considerable could be brought about 
without the loss of many of the original Volunteers is 
not to be supposed; but there would be nothing to regret in 
a diminution of numbers by which all that was volatile and 
untrustworthy should have been weeded out. In point of fact, 
this end has been attained without any sueh diminution of 
strength, for the new recruits have almost exactly balanced 
the retirements, the official muster-roll for this year being 
within two or three per cent. of the highest number at any 
time returned. There are still nearly one hundred and sixty 
thousand Volunteers, of whom perhaps two-thirds have reached 
an extremely creditable level of efficiency ; and this fact alone 
is an unmistakeable assurance of permanence, if only the same 
care is taken in the future as in the past, not to thwart the 
course of natural development. With the loss of the vanities 
and weaknesses which at first allied themselves with the 
Volunteer movement something more material has been 
sacrificed. The notion that a Volunteer force was to be sup- 
ported, like a charity-school, by the voluntary donations of 
enthusiastic friends, has toa great extant collapsed. A tendency 
which once manifested itself to galvanize the liberality of the 
public by the familiar charity devices of balls and bazaars, and 
the more odious i of organized mendicity, has been 
universally scouted, and the Volunteers have had to face the 
question whether they could support without assistance 


the whole administrative expenses of the force, or how far it 
would be consistent with their independence to lean upon 
Government for material aid. ‘The common-sense principle 
on which this question has at length been solved by the 
Report of the Volunteer Commission was, in truth, brought 
out almost in the infancy of the movement. The first difficul 
was to arm the recruits who had flocked together ; and thoug 
a few exceptional corps prided themselves on supplying all 
their own wants, in the shape of rifles and ammunition, nine- 
tenths of the force would have been left unarmed if the War 
Office had not come to their assistance. The supposed 
humiliation of carrying a Government musket, and working 
under a drill-sergeant who drew pay from the military esti- 
mates, was found not to be insupportable; and from this 
beginning the maxim has come to be recognised on all hands, 
that the part of the volunteers is to give their time and energy 
to learning the art of fighting, and that of the Government to 
furnish the materials with which they are to practise, and, if 
need be, to fight. 

For two reasons this result is matter of congratulation — 
first, because on any other principle Volunteer regiments 
must have dwindled down to rifle clubs for the rich; and 
secondly, because the boasted independence of those who re- 
sented Government aid showed a strong tendency to degene- 
rate into something like insubordination to military control. 
It was not strange that the Government should have struggled 
for a time against the legitimate consequence of the first step 
they had taken in arming the Volunteers; but we presume 
that the question is no longer open, after the decision which 
has been pronounced by a Commission in which the military 
and financial sides of the question were very powerfully re- 
presented. Indeed, if we may judge from a speech lately 
delivered on an occasion of great publicity, the attitude of the 
Government has been finally settled. A large Volunteer 
assemblage was gathered together at the Crystal Palace, a 
week or two ago, on the occasion of a distribution of prizes, 
when one of the Inspectors of Volunteers appointed by the 
War Office announced his belief that all the recommendations 
of the Commission would be fully carried out. Such a hint 
from a soldier who knows what discipline is may, we suppose, 
be regarded as rather more authoritative than the stray senti- 
ments which sometimes drop from Ministers on a starring 
tour; and, subject, of course, to the approval of Parliament, 
the relations between the Government and the Volunteers 
may be considered as settled on a footing which will guarantee 
both the permanence and the efficiency of the force. 


There remains no important question for future adjustment. 
Experience has already supplied the basis on which this great 
experiment of a civilian army must stand or fall. But if the 
principles are settled, it is not the less necessary that they 
should be carried out in the same considerate spirit which has 
hitherto characterised the rule of the War Office. The 
unqualified submission of Volunteers to superior military 
authority is as essential as that of any portion of the regular 
forces ; but, except for the sake of promoting efficiency, the 
less the Volunteers are regulated the better they will thrive, 
and the more useful they will be. Cast-iron rules on all 
sorts of petty matters would be the destruction of a force 
which enjoys the privilege of disbanding at a fortnight’s 
notice, and it is to be hoped that the revised regulations which 
Sir G. C. Lewis has announced will be so framed as not to 
interfere in trifling matters with the liberty which the Volun- 
teers have hitherto been suffered to enjoy. Arrangements 
which are convenient in one locality may be extremely un- 
suitable in another, and a force so composite in its character 
as the Volunteers cannot, without cramping its energies, be 
brought into the same absolutely homogeneous condition as 
the components of the regular army. These are not mere 
suggestions of groundless suspicion, for one step seems already 
to have been taken in the direction which we deprecate. The 
Lorps Lieutenants have been duly informed that the 
establishment of new Volunteer corps is to be stopped 
on January 1. There can be no imaginable reason to 
justify any rigid rule upon this subject. Whether a 
new battalion or a new company is wanted in any par- 
ticular district is a purely local question, depending on 
the actual distribution of the existing corps. Provided that 
every man has the opportunity of joining a corps within 
convenient reach, it may not be desirable to encourage ex- 
cessive subdivision. But questions of local convenience are 
just the things which always solve themselves far better than 
can be done by any centralizing code; and we are wholly at 
a loss to understand the purpose of Sir G. C. Lewis's manifesto, 
unless it be to declare that, inasmuch as Volunteers are in 
future to entail an expense of a pound or more a head, their 
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numbers are to be kept down to the lowest possible point. 
Anything more fatal than such a policy is inconceivable, for 
if the force is forbidden to grow, it will, before long, perhaps 
cease to exist. If this is the end in view, it would be more 
candid and equally effectual to inform the Volunteers that 
they are not worth the cost of keeping them together, though 
it might need some courage to proclaim an opinion which 
few would share with the Minister of War. It is strange 
that the moment when all real difficulties have been sur- 
mounted should be chosen to disturb the cordial understand- 
ing between the Volunteers and their official rulers; but the 
new regulation has so much the air of hostility as scarcely to 
admit of any other interpretation than that which we have 
suggested, 


AMERICA, 


Yip battle near Fredericksburg appears to have ended to 
the disadvantage of the Federals, who, for once, have not 
even claimed the victory. General Burnsipr has been forced 
to fight with his back to a river, and, unless he can retrieve 
the check, he may be exposed to serious danger. It is not 
impossible, however, that General Lrz may have intended only 
to delay the Federal advance, and that he may be contented 
either with holding his present lines or with an unmolested 
retreat. In all the principal operations of the war it has been 
the custom of the Confederate Generals to obstruct the progress 
of the enemy at convenient points of his line of advance, and 
afterwards to retire, so as to draw him farther from his base of 
communication. General M‘CLELLaAn was in this way checked 
by the defences of Manassas, and afterwards by the entrench- 
ments of York Town and Williamsburg. General HaLirck 
spent two or three months in front of the lines of Corinth, 
and when he finally ventured to enter the works, he found 
that every man and every gun had been safely withdrawn 
beyond his reach. The position of Fredericksburg probably 
became untenable as soon as the Federal gunboats had made 
their way up the Rappahannock to the neighbourhood of 
the town. ‘The Southern leaders have learned, by hard 
experience, the necessity of fighting at a distance from 
navigable streams, although they may, perhaps, after the 
success which they have now achieved, be induced to deliver 
battle while the enemy has his back to the river. In 
a season of alternate mud and frost, it may, however be 
deemed the interest of the army which stands on the 
defensive to lengthen as far as possible the distances which 
separate the Federal head-quarters from Washington; and 
in that case it is possible that General Ler may finally retire 
within the fortifications in front of Richmond, in the well- 
founded conviction that it will be difficult or impracticable for 
General Burnsive to move up his siege train in the dead of 
winter. The Confederate Government appears to have 
avoided the folly of dictating to the generals in the field the 
details of military operations. General Burysipr, on the 
other hand, may have been pressed against his own judgment 
to advance, as the Prestipent and General HaLLeck ordered 
M‘CLELLAN to cross the Potomac at the beginning of October. 

The future plans of the Confederate commander will per- 
haps not be finally determined upon until the destination of 
General Banks's armament is positively ascertained. The fleet 
was seen, a few days after its departure, south of Cape Henry, 
at the entrance of Chesapeake Bay, and it was assumed there- 
fore that it was intended to act against Charleston, against 
Mobile, or even on the coast of Texas. The reasons, however, 
for preferring a combined operation against Richmond are so 
obvious, that little surprise would be excited should it appear 
that General Banks had retraced his course for the purpose of 
landing on the Virginian peninsula, so as to take the main Con- 
federate army in the rear. The converging system of strategy 
has hitherto only led to disaster, but it may have been thought 
more expedient to concentrate all available forces against 
Richmond than to fritter away the Federal resources in 
desultory invasions of the remoter Southern territories. The 
conquest of Texas may perhaps be practicable, but, in default 
of general and decisive success, the country will ultimately be 
found untenable. A great continental province on the oppo- 
site side of the hostile Confederacy can neither be commanded 
from the sea, nor permanently held by a garrison, which 
would be separated by more than one thousand miles from 
the Northern ports. On the whole, it seems that the ninety 
days’ bills which have been drawn upon Fortune are 
once more likely to need renewing. In Tennessee, a 
body of 4,000 Federal soldiers has, after trifling resistance, 
surrendered to General MorGax; and it may be presumed 
that the remaining Northern troops in the neighbourhood are 
not ina high state of efficiency and organization. But for the 


practice of exchanging prisoners, which both parties have found 
convenient, the Federal prisoners in the South would by this 
time fully equal in number Mr. Lixcoin’s original army of 
75,000 men. 

The proceedings of Congress attract and deserve little atten- 
tion. The Republican majority will support Mr. Lixcoxy’s 
proclamation, and its leaders are hastening—before the acces- 
sion to power of their political opponents—to sanction, as far as 
the vote of Congress extends, all illegal acts, not only of the 
PresiDENT and the Ministers, but of all official functionaries 
whatever. It is evident that popular opinion in America 
identifies vigour with violence, as it has always mistaken big- 
ness for greatness. The accomplishment of great results by 
the smallest and least irregular exercise of force can only 
be appreciated by educated and reflecting minds. Mr. 
Sewarp and Mr. Stanton have imprisoned their enemies 
neither for the public safety, nor even from personal 
animosity. They knew that their partisans would admire the 
possession and display of illegal power, and they evidently 
miscalculated the rapidity of the reaction which may perhaps 
enable their political opponents to call them to account. The 
House of Representatives will probably adopt Mr. Cuase’s 
financial proposals. The commutation of different kinds of 
debts into a currency bearing interest can by no possibility 
affect the fiscal condition of the Government; but it may 
amuse the popular imagination, and perhaps even produce 
temporary ease. 300,000,000/. of notes cannot be kept in 
circulation, and they will only be taken as an investment at 
the value which they may bear from time to time; but a 
financier without a revenue must use all possible devices to 
furbish up the public credit, and, if he cannot procure 
regular loans from capitalists, he is not to blame for 
trying experiments in currency. The repeal of the obli- 
gation to pay interest in specie, if it applies to past transac- 
tions, is the first instalment of repudiation. The Government 
will in this case have the advantage of paying its 
creditors in a depreciated currency; or, if the provision 
merely applies to future loans, it will neither gain nor lose 
by the new arrangement. The project of substituting 
Government paper for the circulation of the banks will, if 
it is sanctioned by Congress, produce a considerable sum. 
As the bank stock is ordinarily held in shares by farmers, 
shopkeepers, and mechanics, strong opposition may be 
expected to a measure which really amounts to a tax on one 
class of the community. Neither Mr. Cuasc nor the Federal 
States in general have any reason to be ashamed of the 
financial details which are the inevitable result of intrinsic 
difficulties. No other country has succeeded in meeting 
an enormous expenditure without heavy taxes; and even in 
the early part of the present century, the strain on English 
credit fell tar short of the extravagant demands occasioned by 
the present war. It may be added, that during the contest 
with France, England was every year becoming richer, 
while the Northern Americans are cutting off the source 
of their prosperity by the withdrawal of the working 
population from profitable industry. As long as the war 
lasts, there will be no considerable immigration into the 
States; and within two years a million of men in the prime 
of life must have either perished or become consumers instead 
of producers. It was the boast of America that the whole 
population was fully employed; and it is evident that every 
working farmer who is turned into a soldier doubly im- 
poverishes the country, by the charge which he imposes on 
the Treasury and by the cessation of his contributions to the 
increase of the general wealth. 


The Federalists themselves are, as usual, satisfied with 
their position, and with the supposed exemption of their 
country from economical laws. Labour is, of course, better 
paid as it becomes scareer; and a good harvest has fortunately 
made food abundant. Popular interest in New York is for 
the moment absorbed in the plan for subscribing to the aid 
of the Lancashire operatives; and it is satisfactory to 
observe that the first promoters of the movement spoke 
and acted in the spirit of gentlemen who really wished 
to do a benevolent act. It is unnecessary to add that 
as soon as the press, the professional politicians, and the 
preachers meddled with the business, the subscription was as 
far as possible converted into an expression of spite and an 
instrument of mischief. Notwithstanding the vast contri- 
butions which have been raised at home, a benefaction from 
foreigners will not be refused; and if it was offered in the 
spirit which actuated Mr. GrixneLu and some of his original 
associates in the enterprise, the gift would be extraordinarily 
welcome, as a proof that intelligent Americans are still capable 
of justice and kindly feeling. but the malignant brawlers who 
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urge their congregations to subscribe for the purpose of heaping 
coals of fire on the heads of Englishmen, deserve that amount 
of gratitude which naturally responds to an unprovoked shower 
of combustibles. A still more hateful section of subscribers 
fancies that it is possible to promote civil dissension in England 
by an invidious and unfounded distinction between the opera- 
tives and the upper classes. The working people are to be bribed, 
by the gift of a few thousands of pounds, to oppose the policy of 
the Government and the deliberate opinion of all who have 
a right to represent the national judgment. The wish of Mr. 
Cassius Cray that American money should be employed in 
fostering conspiracies through the British Empire would in 
some degree be effected if the hopes of Republican agitators 
were founded on even the faintest knowledge of the English 
character. It must, however, be remembered that the New 
York subscription was originally suggested by upright and 
benevolent motives, and that those who really wish to relieve 
distress are not to be confounded with the malignant enemies 
of England. 


THE CONVICT QUESTION. 


Wwe: are willing to hope that the Royal Commission just 
appointed to inquire into the operation of the Penal 
Servitude Acts may be meant to be something better than an 
excuse for wasting time and shirking responsibility. It is 
quite true that there are certain leading aspects of the 
Convict question on which no inquiry whatever is needed. 
It is also true that no additional legislation is required 
to enable the Government to adopt any system that may be 
judged expedient, either of police surveillance at home—so 
far, at least, as ticket-of-leave men are concerned—or of trans- 


power to the Executive on both these points. 
there is abundant scope for a highly interesting and pro- 


fitable investigation into the whole subject of convict dis- | oo . 
> ° ' will necessarily include an examination of what is called the 


cipline and treatment; and there is no doubt that, if such 
an investigation is judiciously conducted, it will tell us a great 
deal which we very much want to know. We certainly do 
not need to be informed whether the existing system, as 
worked by the Home Office, has succeeded or not. Official 
statistics and public notoriety concur in stamping it as a 
scandalous failure. It is a system which, by common consent, 
neither reforms nor deters. It is a system under which the 
worst classes of crime not punishable with death — bur- 
glary, housebreaking, and robbery with violence — in- 
crease at an annual rate of from 30 to more than 50 
per cent., and which periodically lets loose the most 
desperate of criminals to prey at will on society, and to 
brave inflictions which experience has taught them to view 
with entire equanimity. The very worst of the batch of 
ruffians sentenced the other day at the Central Criminal 
Court by Baron Bramwett had repeatedly undergone the 
newest and most improved processes of moral training devised 
by enlightened philanthropy (one of them had been reformed 
just fifteen times), and had found chaplains and governors to 
certify to the sincerity of their repentance. Although, how- 
ever, we want no Royal Commissioners to tell us that the 
system has shamefully failed, it may be well to ascertain pre- 
cisely where, and how, and why it has failed — whether it is 
because it is intrinsically vicious and unworkable, or because 
it has been’ slackly and indolently worked. There is also a 
wide field for inquiry in the ulterior question, whether certain 
proposed substitutes for the existing method of convict treat- 
ment are desirable and practicable, and, if so, under what 
conditions, and with what limitations. All things considered, 
though there may be reason for distrusting the motives which 
have prompted the proposed investigation, itis not unreason- 
able to hope that good may come of it. 

It may be presumed that a prominent subject of the Com- 
missioners’ inquiries will be the expediency of recurring to 
transportation as our principal secondary punishment. ‘This | 
is a question on which it is of the first importance that 
people should come as soon as possible to a clear, definite, and 
well-considered conclusion. There is an immense floating 
mass of conflicting opinion and authority on this matter which 
it is exeeedingly desirable to fix and disentangle. Though 
there is a very general agreement, among those best entitled to 
be heard, in favour of returning to transportation, and though 
it may be suspected that its loudest opponents really object to 
it as interfering with their pet projects of prison philanthropy, 
it has other opponents whose arguments claim the fullest con- 
sideration. When, in one and the same week, we have heard | 


two such Judges as Baron BraMwet and Justice Byes pro- | 
pound from the Bench diametrically opposite views of the | 
value of transportation aq a punishment, it must be well | 


worth while to ascertain which of them is in the right. It is 
persistently asserted, by one set of authorities, that there is 
nothing (next to hanging) which criminals dread half so much 
as being sent out of the country; and it also asserted, by 
another set of authorities, that they do not mind it the least in 
the world, but merely look on a compulsory trip to the Anti- 
podes as a sort of “assisted emigration ” to the diggings. One 
would much like to know which of these views is the nearest 
to the truth. And then, if transportation is ruled to be a 
good punishment, for what class of criminals is it good? 
Are we to get rid of the worst and most hardened 
of our convicts by shipping them off where they will 
never vex honest men’s eyes again? Or, as some sug~ 
gest, are we merely to look to transportation as a means of 
giving a fresh start in life to offenders who are still young in 
crime, and who may possibly, under altered circumstances, 
become decent members of society? The two objects, though 
not perhaps necessarily incompatible, are perfectly distinct, 
and would have to be worked out under totally different con- 
ditions and by totally different instrumentalities. Again, if 
transportation, in one or both of these forms, is desirable, the 
question remains, Is it feasible? Have we any colonies, 
other than Western Australia, that are willing to take our con- 
victs? and, if so, with what restrictions and limitations? Or 
is it practicable to found new penal settlements in the remoter 


_ corners of our Empire without the risk of reviving the horrors 


| model convict colony ? 


and abominations of Norfolk Island? What are we to think 
of the Falkland Islands, for instance, as the seat of a new and 
Or what of the singular project of 
setting up a British Siberia in the wilds of Labrador? On 


| these and a score of such questions, which may be debated fow 


portation beyond the seas; for the Act of 1857 gives ample way: 


Nevertheless sponsible and well-weighed judgment of a Royal Commission. 


any rational result, it would be satisfactory to have the re- 


An inquiry into the working of the Penal Servitude Acts 


| Irish system, though it is, in fact, nothing more than the 


system which Parliament intended to establish in this country, 
but which the Home Office has thought proper not to carry 
into effect. ‘The Commissioners may be expected to inform 
us whether all that we hear of the remarkable success of a 
real ticket-of-leave system on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel is fact or fiction. There, as every one by this time 
knows, the conditions attached by law to the ticket-of-leave 
are scrupulously enforced. The provisionally liberated convict 
is kept under rigorous police surveillance during the un- 
expired residue of his sentence; and it is asserted — and, so 
far as we are aware, without contradiction—that the ticket- 
of-leave men find no insuperable difficulty in obtaining honest 
employment, and that the cases are exceedingly rare in 
which they relapse into crime. It would be very interesting 
to know whether these assertions are true, and, if so, whether 
there is any assignable reason why arrangements which work 
well in one part of the United Kingdom should not be 
allowed to work at all in the other — the law, all the while, 
being absolutely the same in both. Sir Water Crorron 
may possibly, like other enthusiasts, exaggerate the success of 
a system with which his reputation is identified, or it may be 
that he has been favoured by circumstances peculiar to the 
sister country; but, at all events, it would be satisfactory 
to learn, on competent and impartial authority, how the 
matter actually stands. As it was expressly resolved by the 


| Parliamentary Committee appointed in 1856 to examine the 
| whole subject of convict discipline and treatment, “that the 


“‘ conditions endorsed upon the ticket-of-leave ought to be 
“ enforced more strictly than appears to have been hitherto 
“‘ the case”—and as it was on the report of that Committee 
that the Act of 1857 was based—we should especially like to 
have it explained why no attempt has at any time been made 
to enforce those conditions at all. 


It will, we trust, be understood on all hands that there are 
some points which had better be excluded from the range of 
the Commissioners’ inquiries. We do not want to hear one 
word from them about the “ moral-hospital” theory of prison 
discipline, and the sublime duties which philanthropy owes to 
the unhappy patients whose morbid mental idiosyncrasies re- 
quire curative treatment. It is not desirable that they should 
weigh over-curiously the tendencies of this or that mode of 
punishment to refine and elevate the mind of the hardened ruf- 
fian, or to maintain his muscular system in its fullest vigour. 


It may be advantageously assumed, as the basis of the whole 


investigation, that the moral, intellectual, and physical de- 
vélopment of the most interesting of model convicts is a very 


secondary end of punishment, and that the first and all- 


important object of prisons and prison discipline is to protect 
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honest men by making the law a terror to evil-doers. At the 
same time, it is not to be wished that the Commissioners 
should tie themselves down too closely to matters of practical 
detail, For our own part, we shall not complain that they 
deal in truisms and platitudes, even if their report, when it 
appears, should be found to insist a little superfluously on 
certain old-world truths which an age of cant has forgotten. 
By all means let them feel themselves at liberty to remind 
Her Masesty’s Government and the British public, as empha- 
tically as they please, that (as Baron BramMwELL says) “ punish- 
“ ment means giving pain,” in some form or other, and that 
prison discipline is a farce unless it is made thoroughly dis- 
agreeable to the criminal. It will not be amiss if they also 
serve up for the thousandth time the once familiar axiom, that 
inexorable certainty, even more than severity, is an essential 
element of any penal system worth the name, and that it is of 
supreme importance that Justice should invariably mean what 
she says. They may very usefully point out that “seven years’ 
“ penal servitude” ought to mean seven years, and not some 
indefinite period considerably less than seven years; and that 
“hard labour” ought to mean hard labour, and not, as at 
Portland, just enough open-air exercise to keep the convict’s 
appetite and digestion up to the mark required by plentiful 
and luxurious meals. There certainly ought to be no occasion 
for a Royal Commission to tell us these things, but there can 
be no harm, and may be some good, in the reiteration by 
authority of first truths which modern philanthropy and en- 
lightenment systematically ignore. We will only add that it 
is to be hoped that the recommendations of the Commissioners, 
whatever they may be, will not, like the most important of the 
resolutions of the Select Committee of 1856, be uneere- 
moniously flung aside without cause shown. Unless it is 
really intended that the proposed inquiry should lead to some 
definite practical conclusion, it is a pity that Sir Georce Grey 
eannot discover a cheaper and less elaborate mode of doing 
nothing. 


DIPLOMACY IN UNDRESS, 


have become so accustomed to American breaches of 
decorum that they no longer affect us as they would 
do if they came from any other nation in Christendom. They 
never cease to be ridiculous, but they have become so com- 
pletely part of the national character that they have ceased to 
be offensive. We read of them with curiosity, as we do of 
Queen Pomare’s peculiar mode of impressing the beauty of 
her tattooing on the French Ambassadors, or of the cocked 
hat and one Wellington boot assumed by the Kaffir Sanpiu1 
as his dress of ceremony. But their frequency prevents 
their appearing unnatural, or inconsistent with the grade of 
civilization to which the Americans profess to have attained. 
We can only realize to ourselves their full extravagance by 
assuming them to proceed from some nation of the Old 
World. We can only appreciate the notions of propriety 
and decorum betrayed by the diplomatic correspondence 
which has been laid before Congress, by imagining it to pro- 
ceed from some French or English pen. It requires some 
effort of imagination to do it. Conceive Sir James Hupson 
writing home to Lord Russet. to give him the benefit of his 
advice as to the best mode of dealing, say with Prussia, on 
the occasion of the Macponatp affair, or on any other point of 
passing dispute between the two Governments. Such a 
jooting between an Ambassador and a Foreign Secretary 
seems of itself strange enough to our notions of official duty. 
Then imagine the advice so obtruded to run as follows :— 
“Union with us, with equal rights, should be offered to 
“the Rhenish Provinces, and the life and property of friends 
“secured. Men and money should be sent into Posen, Pome- 
“ rania, and all the Prussian dominions, to stir up revolt. Our 
“‘ cause is just, and vengeance will sooner or later overtake 
“ that perfidious aristocrat.” And then, to crown the effort of 
imagination, conceive Lord Russet, having received such a 
despatch, deliberately printing it and laying it before the 
House of Commons. No one would think of punishing or 
censuring the authors of such a proceeding. Everybody 
‘would immediately come to the conclusion that both the 
Ambassador and Foreign Secretary had, by a strange coin- 
cidence, gone mad simultaneously, and would cry out against 
the neglect of their friends and relatives for not having sooner 
placed them under the restraint so imperatively demanded by 
their melancholy condition. 

Of course, the Ambassador’s share in this quaint specimen of 
diplomacy is due to the fact of there having been in existence 
such a diplomatist as Mr. Cassrus CLay. No doubt it was no 
fault of Mr. Lixcon’s that he was invested with that ill- 
fitting honour. A correspondent of one of the Federal organs 


in this country, in a recent number, gives an amusing account 
of the way in which the spoils of an American party victory 
are divided. Those who are held to have deserved best 
of their country are the petty local politicians who, at 
a moment when parties are closely balanced, command a 
eertain number of votes in the doubtful districts upon whose 
final adhesion the triumph depends. In the enormous distri- 
bution of places which always immediately succeeds a Presi- 
dential election, and which is the reward of the efforts that have 
secured it, posts in the diplomatic service are much coveted 
by men of this stamp who desire distinction, but have a 
modest distrust of their own fitness for statesmanship. They 
have the power to insist upon their recompense taking this 
form, if they choose it; and the Presipent is often compelled 
to consent to appointments of whose scandalous absurdity none 
is more conscious than himself. The result is, that the Corps 
Diplomatique presents a collection of social curiosities such as 
are not easily matched even within the walls of Congress itself. 
We do not profess to have traced the private history of Mr. 
Cassius Cxay’s first rise to public eminence, but we may 
safely hazard the conjecture that he must have been possessed 
of an enormous amount of electioneering influence. Where 
there is so much to outweigh, the counterpoise must have 
been strong. But he is chargeable with only the smaller and 
least important moiety of this grotesque proceeding. It is 
possible —at least there is no proof to the contrary — that a 
despatch of equal absurdity from some one of our Ministers 
abroad may be at this moment lying among the unpublished 
archives of the Foreign Office. The publication of it constitutes 
the real indecency of the transaction. Much has been made in 
America of the hostile expressions that have fallen from speakers 
at public meetings, or writers in the newspapers in this country. 
If we were inclined on our side to make a compilation of 
the amenities towards England that, even in times of the pro- 
foundest quiet, have filled the columns of American journals, 
a very fine collection of vigorous epithets would be the result. 
But we never remember to have seen, in any organ of 
opinion in England, a proposal to attempt the annexation of 
Florida or California because America was a “ perfidious 
“ democrat.” Yet, even if such sentiments had been repeated 
again and again in every English newspaper, they would not 
have approached in importance or significance to the proposal 
which a United States Ambassador has deliberately embodied 
in a despatch, and a United States Government has formally 
given as a State Paper to the world. It requires something 
more than American insensibility to shame to enable an 
American journalist, with the speeches and writings of Mr. 
Cassius CLay, an accredited representative of the United 
States, fresh in his memory, to complain that the sentiments 
of the English people for the Government of Washington have 
not been those of enthusiastic affection. 


This strange proclamation of hostile designs, by a Govern- 
ment nominally in friendship with our own, casts all the 
minor absurdities of the Blue-book into the shade. They 
suggest the unavoidable conclusion that Mr. Sewarp must be 
wholly destitute of that sense of humour which has acquired 
for his chief a sort of equivocal renown. There is something 
refreshing in the proposal to offer to the Canadians “ equal 
“rights” with the inhabitants of the Federal States. The 
“ equality” of the old French Revolution is defined in the 
epigram to be “ ['égalité dans la misére.” The offer which is 
to captivate the Canadians would consist of an equal right to 
pay the interest on a heavy national debt, an equal right to 
furnish men to the conscription for the purpose of perishing 
in a hopeless and savage war, and an equal right to be sent to 
a military dungeon, without trial, at the discretion of a 
superintendent of police. It would be rather like the Emperor 
of Russta offering equal rights to the mountaineers of the 
Caucasus, or the King of Danomey offering equal rights to the 
English traders on the coast. A similar insensibility to the 
ludicrous is required to explain the despatch, written shortly 
after the battle of Sharpsburg, in which Mr. Sewarp ex- 
presses his surprise that people in Europe should still indulge in 
“ lingering expectations of recognition, in view of the disap- 
“ pointment and failure of the campaign, which by its success 
“was to prepare them for that hostile measure.” General 
Pore himself could hardly have matched this description of the 
campaign that began at York Town and finished at Sharps- 
burg. If the expulsion of M‘CieLian from the peninsula, 
and the headlong rout of Pore across the Potomac, are to be 
looked upon as a Confederate “disappointment and failure,” 
it would be interesting to know what extent of ignominy and 
disaster on the side of the Federals Mr. Sewarp has pictured 
to himself as necessary to constitute a Confederate success. 
It is certain that a few more such Confederate failures will not 
B2 
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leave the North much to fight for. By the side of this eccentric | 


reading of contemporary history, the minor extravagances of 
Mr. Sewarp’s diplomacy seem insipid. In any other collection 
of despatches, one might notice the arrogance of the intimation 
delivered to the Emperor of the Frencu, that he was not to 
set up an “anti-Republican” Government in Mexico. The 
assertion that “we indulge in no menaces and no defiance ” 
might, from any other writer, merit a remark. The doctrine 
that the empire which the Americans wrested from England, 


by the same process as that which they now denounce as | 


traitorous in the Confederates, “was lawfully acquired and 
“is lawfully held,” would perhaps be worthy of comment, if 
it came from any other pen. But Mr. Sewarp has himself 
furnished us with a standard of measurement, by the side of 
which these peculiarities seem trivial and insignificant. 

That portion of the correspondence which consists of Mr. 


Apams’s despatches concerns us in England more closely. | 


In contrast with many of those who have preceded him, he 
has largely acquired the esteem and good opinion of the 
community to which he has been accredited. It is to be 
lamented that he should have done so much to forfeit that 
position by the indiscretion of his pen. Even to an ambas- 
sador, private conversation can never legitimately furnish the 
material for public correspondence. If his official and published 
report upon the wishes and intentions of the people among 
whom he resides is to be drawn from the gossip of 
drawing-rooms, where men talk without weighing their words 
merely for the amusement of the moment, he ought to give 
fair notice of the uses to which he intends to put the 
familiarity of private intercourse. In such a case, he will 
soon find the sources of his information dry up. He will soon 
trace a more judicious reticence in the expressions of those who 
converse in his presence, if they realize the fact that “a chiel’s 
“ amang them taking notes; and faith he'll print ’em.” The 
opinions which men advisedly express upon public occasions 
are the only opinions of which he has a right to take public 
cognizance. A contrary practice would soon put the diplo- 
matic body upon the same social footing as that which is 
occupied in the salons of Paris by gentlemen who have rela- 
tions with the police. The fact that Mr. Apams’s revelations 
have been published by order of the United States Government 
indicates, as in the case of Mr. Cuay, a settled design to 
embitter the animosity of the Northern population against 
England. National animosities need no spur ; and Mr. Lixco.n 
would not be much the better for having two wars instead of 
one upon his hands. But the effort is not the less manifest 
because the policy which dictates it is inscrutable. 


THE YELVERTON CASE. 


HE Yetverton case has been advanced another stage. 
That is to say, an additional complication has been im- 
ported into the tangled knot which still awaits the untying of 
the highest Court invested with imperial authority. Ireland 
and Scotland have pronounced ; to England is reserved the final 
settlement. Quite apart from the merits of the case, both Ireland 
and Scotland will have reason to rejoice should the Irish and 
Scotch marriage laws be shown to be other than what an Irish 
judge and jury and an accidental majority of Scotch judges 
have pronounced them to be. The issue presented to the 
Dublin jury was one of dry fact—whether Major YeLverton 
was or was not a Roman Catholic at the time of the sacramental 
ceremony performed in the Roman Catholic chapel of Kilone. 
Contrary to all evidence, and apparently on considerations which 
had nothing to do with the evidence as to this fact, a susceptible 
Irish jury found that Major YeLverton was a good or 
professed Romanist on that occasion. Miss Lonewortu, or 
Mrs. YELVERTON, was wise enough not to urge either this verdict 
or this fact before the seniors of the Scottish Bench. This 
arrow she reserves in her quiver; and its point remains to be 
tested by the legal mind of England. Hence, as far as the 
Irish verdict goes, she is in Ireland a lawful wife upon one 
ground, while in Scotland she urges that she is a lawful wife 


as their verdict showed that they did— that the alleged 
“ matrimonial contract was relative to and dependent on a 
|“ further ceremony to be performed by a Roman Catholic 
“ priest, then the legal matrimonial consent did not con- 
“ stitute a marriage according to the law of Scotland.” 
‘In other words, the two judgments which the pursuer 
| has obtained are mutually destructive each of the other. It 
remains to be seen whether the highest court of justice in 
England will not, with austere impartiality, hand the empty 
oyster-shells to Scotland and Ireland respectively. 

One of the strong moral arguments depended upon by Miss 
Lonawortn has completely broken down in the late appeal 
case. It will be remembered that, throughout the case, she 

declared most positively that nuptial cohabitation did not 
| take place till after the Irish ceremony at Kilone. With one 
voice the four Scotch judges hold that the evidence is 
clear and precise the other way. Lords CurrreniLt and 
Deas extenuate the fact, but are forced to admit that in this 
very important matter the lady has testified to the thing 
which was not. It was to save her reputation; it was 
to clear her in the eyes of her spiritual guides ; it was for 
all sorts of feminine reasons. But the fact remains, even 
by the admission of the very judges who have just pro- 
nounced in her favour. This is very damaging to the whole 
of Miss Lonewortn’s history of the affair. If for such 
secondary reasons she could misstate and falsify a plain matter, 
why is she to have credit in so many other particulars for that 
high and romantic purity, and truthfulness, and simplicity to 
| which she lays no hesitating claim ? 
| We regret to observe that sentiment rather than law seems 
| to have influenced the majority of the Scotch bench. At least, 
| they appear to have viewed the law under the rosy light of 
| their own chivalry and gallantry. This is by no means the 
| first or the second case in which the Scottish Tuemis has been 
| blinded to the moral demerits of charming woman. The present 
| case singularly recalls that of the Scottish Queen Mary. It is 
a point of honour, both with Scottish lawyers and with Scottish 
public opinion, to believe in Mary's virtue. Evidence the most 
complete has convicted the beautiful Queen of breaches of more 
than one of the commandments; but it is as much as a man’s 
life is worth to say so across the Tweed. It seems to be much 
the same in the YELVERTON case. It is comical to see all this 
generous confidence and unhesitating reliance in woman's 
| honour and woman’s helpless innocence, stirring in the aged 
bosoms of the gentlemen who dignify and adorn the Scotch 
Bench. Like the Trojan Senators on the walls of Troy, they fall 
victims to Heven’s eyes, and cannot believe that a character so 
romantic can have a stain. From end to end of their eloquent 
judgments, the old gentlemen show that they are under the fatal 
fascination. They read the facts by their preconceived and 
generous estimation of the lady’s character. Impulsive she may 
| be, but this only shows her naturalness and unsuspecting vivacity. 
It cannot be that one who writes such very remarkable letters, 
who shows evidence of such high education and culture, could, 
even in thought, recognise any other than an honourable posi- 
tion. To be sure the language is impassioned ; it may perhaps 
be imprudent; but “there can be no doubt that it is the 
“ genuine language of every genuine female heart.” HeLotse 
_ may talk warmly, but she isa woman. It is natural to her. 

We should scarcely think this quite complimentary to women 
| generally; but the polite, or sneering, dictum was met with 
| tumultuous applause by the sympathetic Scotch audience. 
| With this gallant sentimentality to start with, it is no wonder 
| that the judicial heart warmed to Major YELVERTON’s gushing 
| correspondent. It is true that the grave Judges could not 
| understand it all; their reminiscences of the hot days of youth 
were fading ; but they were polite enough, as there was a lady 
in the case, to construe it all in the best sense. “ It is impos- 
“ sible to believe” this, that, and the other, which looks or 
sounds so awkward. The steamboat scene was all to be ex- 
plained away. The wishes and “consummation” devoutly 
| prayed for by the lady are figurative. The “ bed of violets” 
| is an allegorical expression. Like the Song of Songs, it all 


for totally different reasons. The very inconsistency of | had a spiritual interpretation. Highly educated, highly accom- 


these two positions, we think, establishes a strong ground 
against her. If, as Lords Currmenit, and Deas hold, the 
Scotch marriage consisted of two parts, one of which (the pro- 
mise de presenti) took place in Scotland, and the other 
(subsequente copuld) in Ireland, but prior to the Roman 
Catholic marriage, then this Roman Catholic marriage was 
superfluous. If, on the other hand, according to the Irish 
verdict, the whole Scotch proceeding went for nothing, and espe- 
cially went for nothing in the lady’s eyes, her application 
to the Scotch Courts is an impertinence. This point was urged 
with unanswerable cogency in the exceptions tendered against 
Chief Justice Monauan’s charge. “ If the jury believed” — 


plished, she only “ wooed him to woo her.” But, with burn- 
ing words on her lips, she was chaste and cold as D1ana her- 
_ self. The picture is an engaging one, to very young men and 
_ to very old ones. Those, however, who are only in the tem- 
_perate and critical middle zone of human life, cannot quite 
understand these arctic hearts prompting those tropical lips. 
And what cannot but have forced itself upon the attention 
| of those who have waded through the Scotch judgment is 
_ the fact that, in point of law, the correspondence on which 
| Lords Curricnitt and Deas laid so much stress, and by which 
they were so palpably biassed, had nothing to do with the 
simple issue presented to them. The Lorp Presipent, who 
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sustained Lord ArpMILLAN’s previous judgment against the 
pursuer, dismissed the whole subject of the letters with 
something like the contempt of common sense. The expres- 
sions are “equivocal,” and the whole correspondence is 
“ written in a style of metaphor, of figurativeness, of obscurity 
“ of expression of purpose,” that his lordship “has seldom 
“ witnessed.” In point of fact, these letters had nothing to do 
with the dry point of law. All that was anterior to the events 
in Scotland was surplusage in the case. The correspondence 
may form the subject of a literary disquisition, and it is likely 
enough to furnish material for novels of an ambiguous and 
slippery character; but the Judges had nothing to do with 
anything but what constituted promise and consent within the 
territory of Scotland. 

The importance of the case is, that if the Scoteh law of 
marriage is what Lords CurrieniLt and Deas lay it down to 
be, its elastic and convenient provisions are stretched —should 
their judgment be finally sustained on appeal—farther than they 
have ever been before. The Lorp Presipent pointed out this 
feature of the case with great force. ‘“ The law cannot afford 
“to be more relaxed than it is.” Marriage must consist of 
consent de presenti, and the promise must be followed by 
copula under certain circumstances. But, first, as to the evidence 
of what was alleged by the lady to have constituted consent 
in Scotland, the Lorp Presipent regards some of it as 
“amounting to nothing at all,” and some as “ worthless,” that 
of a “hired agent,” and introducing “ matters of falsehood.” 
And the evidence as to “consent” being thus imperfect and 
suspicious, a necessary link is wanting between the first and 
second constituents of a marriage according to the received 
interpretation of the Scotch law. That necessary link is, that 
the whole transaction must be one and unbroken, and that the 
two constituents to a Scotch marriage must both take place 
in Scotland. It is not sufficient that half the marriage should 
take place in Scotland, and half in Ireland. Even if the 
promise was valid in Scotland, this only made half a marriage; 
and the judgment in favour of the pursuer goes to this extent, 
that an incomplete marriage, according to the very peculiar 
Scottish law, may be completed in a domicile where that law 
has no force. The two elements are disconnected by what took 
ane in Ireland; and thus Scotch judges, as we understand it, 

ve made the Scotch marriage law even worse than it was 
before, by ruling that the two constituent elements of a 
marriage may be separated by a long interval of time and 

ce. 

The YELverTON case, therefore, will go before the House of 
Lords with a far greater importance than attaches to the fortunes 
and happiness of either of the two ladies whose interests are at 
stake. In their indignation at Major YELVERToN’s undoubted 
meanness and dishonesty, the English lawyers will not allow 
themselves to be swayed either by sentiment or popular 
opinion. Unconsciously, perhaps, the majority of the Lords 
of Session were influenced by considerations which will have 
no place at Westminster. But if the Scotch law is so doubtful 
and obscure as these conflicting judgments prove it to be—and 
still more if the Lorp Present and Lord ArpMiLLAN are wrong 
in their interpretation of it—the sooner that law is altered, the 
better for our general social interests. Civilized society 
is struck at the very heart if these doubtful, obscure, 
secret, and ambiguous transactions are to be held to form 
that sacred tie which lies at the very root of social and moral 
order. We might as well live under Mormon law as under 
this law. As far as we can understand the Scotch law, accord- 
ing to its latest expositors, marriage may be defined to consist in 
two elements, viz. loose talk and incontinence—which talk and 
which incontinence may be separated by days and weeks, and, for 
aught we know, by months and years, as well as by oceans and 
thousands of miles. If this is Scotch law, and if Scottish men 
will not from national pride consent to a change in it, we had 
better build another wall across the border, and leave our 
Northern fellow-countrymen to the enjoyment of their barbarous 
marriage customs by absolutely refusing to recognise this 
mockery of all that belongs to religion, morality, and social 
order, outside a country which in this respect is not above 
Japan in real civilization. 


THE YEAR. 


Nar most striking characteristic of the year 1862 is, that it 
has been a year of political suspense. A great national 
loss, and respect for the sorrows of Her whom it had bereaved, 
have imposed a truce upon the strife of parties. In the field of 
mage all is very much as it was when the year commenced, 

© policy has been developed; no personal ambition has been 
furthered ; no appreciable change can be noticed in the power or 
the prospects of political parties. The immobility which among 


us has been due to a definite cause, seems by a chance 
to have communicated itself to the other nations of the world. 
Two great revolutions were in Fas ary when the year commenced, 
and both of them are still unfinished. With the single exception 
of Greece, the world, though apparently ripe for great events, has 
undergone little change in the course of the year 1862. 

Two events—sadly contrasted in character—alone redeem the 
year from being an absolute blank in our domestic annals. Of 
the Great Exhibition there is little to say, except that it has 
been. Those whose reputations were staked upon its success 
assure us that it has succeeded admirably; and, whatever may 
have been the deficiency which the guarantors or the contractors 
may have had to make up, they have prudently concealed the 
measure of their failure from the public eye. It was, in truth, 
just successful enough to bring its shortcomings into strong relief, 
and inyite unsparing criticism. The ificence of the treasures 
of art and science which it brought together was beyond dis- 
pute. Their excellence only enhanced the regret that a taste 
so little worthy of them should have presided over their display. 
It is probable that, if the Great Exhibition had not fallen among 
the events of 1862, most of the errors with which the Commis- 
sioners have been charged would not have been committed. The 
effort to organize such an undertaking during the brief space that 
elapsed between its projection and its completion was a tour de 
force which ought never to have been attempted, and of which 
failure was certain to be the result. The serious constructional 
defects of the building, the thoughtless confusion of the arrange- 
ment, and the disproportion between expenditure and resources 
which drove the Commissioners to so many ignominious shifts, 
were all traceable to the unwise and needless hurry with which a 
design of such unusual nitude had been carried out. 

Perhaps the national calamity in the midst of which this great 
display of the arts of luxury tool lace, may account for something 
of its ill success, The gaieties of the “ World’s Fair” were thrown 
into a gloomy relief by the depth of the misery into which the 
Northern artisans were quickly sinking. Whatever treatment the 
Great Exhibition may receive at the hands of the future historian 
of England, the Lancashire distress will, at all events, rescue the 
year 1862 from insignificance. It has been unparalleled in all its 
incidents—in the vastness of the calamity, in the patience of the 
sufferers, and in the abundant generosity that has hurried to their 
relief. It is a rare instance of a great calamity, threatenin 
hundreds of thousands with starvation, that has furnished fucl 
to no agitation, and bred no political discontent. There have 
not been wanting demagogues who were willing to turn the 
sufferings of the workmen to the purpose of political disaffection, 
if they had been in a mood to lend themselves to such efforts. 
Mr. Bright has done his best to frame out of the calamity an 
indictment against “our Norman masters,” and to impress upon the 
artisans that the ruin which has overtaken them is entirely due 
to the incompetence of the governing classes. But the evil pas- 
sions upon which he counted have failed him for once, and he has 
been wholly unable, with the best intentions, to kindle any politi- 
cal disaffection. It is only now that the calamity has begun to 
show any symptoms of abatement. Until within the last week or 
two, it had grown steadily in intensity ever since the year com- 
menced; and during the past two or three months its progress has 
been terribly rapid. Vehement efforts are being made to obtain a 
supply of cotton from other parts of the globe, which, if they had 
been commenced when the first signs of the American troubles 
showed themselves, might have been in time to avert the misery 
and ruin of whole classes. 

The administration of the law unhappily claims an unusual pro- 
minence in the domestic annals of the year. The number of 
causes célébres which have largely attracted the notice of the pub- 
lic amid the barrenness of other topics, has been more than ordi- 
narily large. The Wyndham case, and the case of Hall v. Semple, 
have drawn attention to the public danger that attaches to cur- 
rent medical views upon the subject of insanity, and to the terrible 
facilities that are offered for gratifying private revenge or greed, 
almost without control, by a kind of incarceration far more dismal 
and hopeless than any which is inflicted as a punishment by the 
law. The Yelverton case has dragged its slow length alo 
throughout the year, and at every turn in its course has ex 
the inextricable confusion into which the conflicting legislation 
of the three kingdoms has plunged the marriage law. me 
the darker shades of popular election and Parliamentary govern- 
ment have been disagreeably illustrated by the cases of Mr. 
Roupell and Mr. Digby Seymour. The murder cases, too, have 
been of no common interest. There is nothing, indeed, to compare 
with the fascinating mystery that has clung to the Road murder 
of last year. But the discovery of the existence of a Brinvilliers 
among the lowest class of uneducated Englishwomen created, 
for the time, a very vehement panic in the public mind. 
It is hard to exaggerate the difficulty of the problem with 
which society will have to deal, if poisoners ever become 
skilled in the preparation of any of those vegetable poisons which 
science is at present powerless to trace. Of the other cases of 
murder, those in which Jessie M‘Lachlan and the sweep Gardner 
were implicated have been the most important. There was 
nothing very remarkable in them in themselves, for the mystery 
was in each case reduced within very narrow limits; but the 
have incidentally illustrated the singular recklessness with whic 
the prerogative of mercy is administered by Sir George Grey. 
In the one case, he was guilty of the confusion of mind—formerly 


supposed to be the monopoly of a French jury—by which a doubt 
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of the convict’s guilt is treated as an extenuating circumstance ; 
end, on the strength of doubts which he picked up from some 
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Political activity has been in the main confined to official 
since Parliament se d. Mr. Disraeli has made 


personages 
unofficial imformant, he eommuted to penal servitude the one speech, bidding high for Church support; but that is almost 


sentence of a man who, if he was guilty at all, was guilty of one 
ef the most revolting murders that were ever perpetrated. The 
other case, that of Jessie M“Laechlan, has.excited more indigna- 
tion still. The mission of a Home Office official to collect 
recret and ex-parte evidence, and by the light of it to revise the 
summing up of the judge and the verdict of the jury, was caleu- 
lated te bring the administration of justice into contempt, and 
to weaken the sense of responsibility under which judges and 
juries act. But even this was a light offence compared to that 


of blackening by implication, wpon such evidence so collected, | 


the fair feme of a man whom the judge and jury, after evidence 
taken in open court and freely cross-examined, had certified to be 
free from suspicion. More recent events have shown that there 
are other parts of the criminal law which need revision, 


besides that which erects a Court of Cassation in the clerks’ rooms | 


at the Home Office. The fearful increase of crimes of violence in 


the streets of the metropolis has called attention to the provisions | 


enacted for the repression of these crimes. It has been made clear 
that outrages of this character are chiefly due to men who have 
been already under legel punishment, and who do not appear to 
entertain any dread of its renewal. The general effect of the 
controversy that bas been raised u 
cast severe discredit upon the existing system of penal discipline. 


While men slept, during the period when there was no garotting | 


to arouse the vigilance of the public, the humanitarians crept in, 


and turned the prisons into a human laboratory for the conduct of | 


vheir benevolent experiments. Those experiments have resulted in 
the murder of a certain number of innocent persons, and the in- 
fliction of serious bodily injury upon a great many more. It is pretty 


this subject has been to | 


| the only sign of an opinion upon current politics that has been 
iven by the Conservatives during the recess. The Dissenters 
| have celebrated their Bicentenary with much unetion, and have 
| used it liberally for the purpose of propounding their own peculiar 
| view of historical facts to the wor d. Th it was ushered in 
|-with much flourish of trumpets, and was to have effected great 
| things in the way of exposing the wickedness of the Act of 
Unitornity, it does not appear to have been so fatal to the Church 
of dias it was to be. Mr. Miall has taken ocea- 
forth a public lamentation over oe 
| di ed by Dissenting young men in ying forw. e t 
Qetruction te they are called. For the p 
, however, of collecting money, it seems to have been exceedingly 
| successful. Messrs. Cobden and Bright have not been quite so 
active as they used to be in the autumms of former years, 
| Apparently in search of a new sensation, they have both been 
employing themselves in preaching the revival of Protection. 
They have both proposed to give.an artificial stimulus to particular 
forms-of production out of the coffers of the State, and at the cost 
of the rest of the community. Mr. Cobden desires, by exem 

ing the owners of cotton-mills from the rates which their neigh- 
bours are paying, in effect to force the gy to give a bouaty 
| upon the manufacture of cotton. Mr. Bright takes an earlier 
stage of the same industry under his care, and proposes to make 
| the Indian tax-payers offer a bounty upon the cultivation of the 
cotton-plant. It is proposed, we understand, to revive the organi- 
zation of the Anti-Corn-Law League, for the ae ew of pressing 
| these enlightened doctrines upon the attention of the Government. 

In addition to these efforts, Mr. Cobden has been advocating a 


generally agreed that the time has come when the conduct of posal for putting a stop to English wars, by the simple, but min 


prison discipline upon sympathetie principles must cease. The 
«riminals who are capable of robbery with violence are not tender 
»enitents to be gently trained to virtue, but wild beasts to be 
hunted down. Sir George Grey and Sir Joshua Jebb still hold by 
their own system; but outside the range of their own influence it 
has ceased to obtain adherents. There is still a very wide difference 
of opinion as to the precise form which increased severity of 
punishment should take. Undoubtedly, the weight of authority 
jeans towards a renewal of transportation ; but there is no appear- 


ance that the aversion of the colonies, which put a stop to it eight | 
years ago, is less vehement than it was. It may be hoped that the | 


labours of the Royal Commission just appointed to investigate the 
whole subject of convict discipline wi 
solution of a difficult and anxious social problem. 

The compulsory suspension of arms which has been observed by 
Parliamentary leaders has deprived the political history of the 
year of most of its usual zest. Finance has been stationary, legis- 
lation has been scanty, the debates on foreign politics have been 
without result. The only formal party assault that was attempted, 
ended, like the cursing of Balaam, ina unanimous determination 
on the part of the Opposition to give their votes to the Government. 
With the exception of some law Bills, Mr. Lowe’s Revised Code 
was the solitary achievement of the Session. If ithad been passed 
in the form in which it was originally promulgated, it would un- 
doubtedly, for good or for evil, have constituted an epoch in English 
education. But its drastic character was materially modified in 
the House of Commons. In the mauled and mutilated condition 
in which it survived Mr. Walpole’s fire, its subversive powers 
were fatally impaired. Its full effect cannot be known until next 
year, but up to the present time it seems to have had little 
operation beyond that of a discouraging the managers of 
schools, and slightly increasing the State expenditure on Educa- 
tion. The autumn has perhaps been richer in Ministerial activity 
‘han the Session. Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone have both 
nade progresses through the provinces, in which they have ex- 
uibited their oratorical talents for the amusement of country 
widiences. Mr. Gladstone was unfortunate enough to indulge in 
the impolitic truism that Jefferson Davis has made a nation, and 
has ever since been employed in affixing a non-natural interpre- 
tation to the phrase. He has suffered much in consequence 
of this unlucky speech. Within a few days of its delivery his 
doctrines were me prem repudiated by his old rival, the Secre- 
tary for War; and even those of his colleagues who were more 
closely attached to him lost no time in formally disavowing him 
to the American Minister. Even his newest friends have lost 
their trust in him. All the advanced Radicals, of whom he was 
the rising hope, from Professor Newman to Mr. Bright, have 
publicly mourned over his melancholy lapse. Lord Russell has 
made no provincial tour. A fortnight’s solitary residence in a 
Gotha inn has been sufficient sacrifice to the demands of patriotism. 
But he has been visited by a very severe fit of the morbid litera 
activity which usually afflicts him atthe fall of the leaf. Hisdespatch 
to the Danish Government upon the Schleswig-Holstein question 
‘was more insolent in tone than any that has ever been addressed 
by the English Foreign Office to a third-rate Power. If it had not 
been ie disavowed by the public feeling of the nation, and 
also apparently by the Cabinet itself, it would have added another 


to the already superabundant number of our Continental encmics. 
His despatch to the French Government upon the subject of 
American mediation has been received with more applause. By 
declining mediation for the present as inopportune, without 
excluding the possibility of it in the future, it represented with 
accuracy the f 


ling entertained by the majority of the nation. 


furnish a satisfactory | 


plan of destroying the maritime power of England. 

| Ireland is again beginning to occupy the unhappy distinction of 
| being the difficulty of the English Government. There is no 
| general cheek to its prosperity. Complaints of distress have come 
| from some of the poorest districts; but on the whole, Ireland 
appears to have shared in the prosperity which the whole realm 
has recently enjoyed, without the drawback of having staked so 
much of it upon the well-doing of a single industry. But ever 
since the changes in Italy commenced, there has been a percep- 
tible increase in Irish disaffection. It would seem as though the 
priests had been compelled by their foreign a to abandon 
| the loyal bearing which they had shown under the kindly in- 
fluences of recent legislation, and to re-kindle the anti-Saxon feeling 
which is traditionary in certain classes of the Irish population. 
These tendencies have been stimulated to assume an active form 
under the irritating Government of Sir Robert Peel. He has 
shown how much mere words can do to awaken the passions of 
an excitable race. Under these favouring influences, the old 
chronic evils of Ireland are rearing their heads again, and threaten 
a luxuriant growth. It almost seems as if we suddenly effaced 
fifteen years of prosperity and peace, and were returning to the 
Ireland of O'Connell, and Duffy, and Mitchell. The old symptoms 
are reappearing in much of their old malignity. The old disloyalty, 
but thinly veiled, has been heard again from public platforms; 
and there is the old outspoken sedition in the newspapers. And 
worse than all, there are the old agrarian murders committed for 
the most trivial causes, or for no cause at all; and there is the 
old sympathy of the peasantry for the murderer. The shadows 
which are cast upon the closing year by the future that looms 
before us are gloomy enough in many respects, but the past twelve 
months leave behind them few worse auguries than the ch 
which chance, the Pope, or ‘Sir Robert Peel, has caused in the 
temper of the Irish people. 

It is more in the annals of foreign nations than of our own that 
the interest of the year 1862 is to be sought. With them, if not 
fruitful in change, it at least has not been uneventful. It has not 
produced much alteration in the relative situation of the comba- 
tants in America; but the oscillations of the war which have 
resulted in this equilibrium have been extreme. In the spring, 
fortune appeared to have finally deserted the Confederates. The 
gunboats were everywhere irresistible, and fortress’ after fortress 
was compelled to surrender. Fort Donnelson and Nashville, 
Island No. 10. and Memphis, New Orleans and Baton Rouge, 
Norfolk and York Town, successively belied the boasts of the 
Confederates, and seemed to justify the confidence of the Federals. 
Every one expected that Richmond would shortly be added to the 
list. Southern advocates in England were already marshalling 
their arguments to prove that the capture of Richmond was 
unimportant, and that it was strategically desirable that the 
Southerners should abandon it. Northern writers were scoffing at 
this sort of strategy, and asking what was the central point, in 
which the Southern forces might be expected to make a stand 
at last. Every hope of the Confederates appeared to have failed 
them. Their Merrimac had been broken up. Their navy-yard was 
lost. The Mississippi, with all its enormous tributaries, was on the 
point of being opened to the invincible gunboats of their enemies ; 
Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile, were threatened; they had 
abandoned the outworks of Richmond which they had erected 
upon the peninsula, and M‘Clellan seemed to be advancing by slow 


but sure steps to the capture of the Confederate capital. Suddenly 
the tide of fortune turned. The defeat of Banks at Winchester was 
the first herald of the change. Then came Stuart's daring ride right 
round the invading army. Then came Jackson's masterly junction 
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with Lee in the night attack, when Carey’s division “inexplicably 
gave way,” and M‘Clellan exeeuted the “strategic movement” 
which has passed into a — ; and from that point followed the 
series of victories which did not cease till the conquest of Harper’s 
Ferry: had been achieved. The change of fortune in the West was 
quite as remarkable. Vicksburg, on whose resistance no one had 
counted, set the whole force ef Federal gunboats at defiance. All 
further progress from New Orleans has been arrested; the chief 
towns in Kentucky have been taken ; and the report of the Confede- 
rate cannon has been heard in Cincinnati itself. But, since the ca 
ture of Harper’s Ferry, fortune has seemed to ineline again te the 
Northern arms. The attempt to raise the ee of Maryland 
in favour of the Confederates wholly failed. The battle of Sharps- 
burg, ifnota defeat, at least inflicted loss enough to compel a prompt 
retreat. The battle of Perrysville in Kentucky, and the second 
battle of Corinth, if not technically victories, undoubtedly told by 
their results in favour of the Federal arms. Since that time the 
Confederates have fallen back on every side. The attempt to save 
Kentucky for the Confederacy has been almost given up. They are 
content to concentrate all their force upon the rescue of the capital 
of Tennessee. The projects for relieving New Orleans and Mem- 
phis from the tyranny of Northern outrages, which in the autumn 
were so frequently announced, have apparently been abandoned. In 
Virginia the campaign, since the battle of Sharpsburg, has been, 
until the late engagement at Fredericksburg, a succession of brilliant 
retreats. It is, however, by luring their adversaries into untena- 
ble positions that the Confederates have triumphed before; and 
it is not improbable that the same strategy will again lead to the 
same results. Much confidence has been expressed, from time to 
time, in the future performances of the iron-pluted fleet which the 
Confederates are building in their various rivers. Of these, only 
two have given to the world an opportunity of practically 
judging of their capabilities; and both of these, though for- 
midable while they lasted, have in the end proved signal 
failures. The Merrimac, or Virginia, after destroying two 
frigates, and frightening a whole army into inaction for more 
than a week, perished from some unknown casualty. The Arkansas 
effected the relief of Vicksburg, but she too came to a mysterious 
end, apparently uninjured, except by the hands of her own 
masters. A different fate has hitherto attended an armour-plated 
ship which the Confederates have been able to procure from 
Europe. The Alabama, though possessed neither of extreordinary 
strength nor extraordinary speed, has hitherto been able to paralyse 
the whole trade of New York and set the whole fleet of the United 
States at defiance. 

Concerning the interior politics of the Confederate States very 
little is known of what has passed during the year. They appear 
to have been far less extravagant in their expenditure than the 
North, and to have abstained from the assumption ef those 
arbitrary powers without which Mr. Lincoln and his Ministers would 
have despaired of continuing the struggle with success. There 
is little difference of opinion as to the fact that their leaders are 
more able, and their population more united, than those of their 
adversaries. But wither the Government has had to struggle 
with an opposition at home, as well as with an enemy abroad, 
there are no means of knowing. But in the North a civic contest 
has been going on, which has been watched on both sides of the 
Atlantic with an interest scarcely inferior to that whieh has 
followed the operations of the armies in the field. Many causes 
have combined to exasperate the people of the Northern States 
against Mr. Lincoln’s Government. In the conduct of the war it 
has been boastful, mendacious, and ridiculously inefficient. Its 
waste of blood and treasure has been unexampled ; and it has 
hitherto reaped nothing but disaster by the outlay. The acts 
perpetrated in its name by many of its commanders—such as Butler, 
and Turehin, and M‘Neil—have been a disgrace to humanity ; and 
as they have not been disavowed by the Government, they have 
left a foul stain on the fair fame of the Republic. Its domestic 
administration has been equally incompetent. It has been unable 
to prevent the secret designs of the Cabinet of Washington from 
being known to President Davis almost as soon as they were pro- 
jected ; and it has attempted to avenge itself on the disloyalty with 
which it has been unable to cope by wholesale military arrests. The 
Habeas Corpus has been suspended by no form of law, but simply 
disregarded by the Executive. The caprice and the stupid brutality 
with which these acts of tyranny have been committed—not only by 
Mr. Lincoln, but by the meanest officers of the police foree—has pro- 
bably, more than anything else, contributed to turn the population of 
many of the most powerful Northern States against the Government. 
The result has been the election of a Congress politically opposed to 
the President. Another year must elapse before the victories of the 
Democratic party will be felt in the action of Congress. But they 
have already been productive of one practical result. The Presi- 
dent appears to have tacitly abandoned the illegal proclamation by 
which he proposed to summon to his aid a servile insurrection in the 
South. It was put forth for the urpose of conciliating Bure 
opinion ; and having been foundinetfoctive for that purpose, it has been 
laid aside as a needless affront to the feélings of the Democrats. In its 
place has been produced a scheme for buying up the negroes in 

aper currency. Like most compromises in times of violent 

ivision, it has the advantage of satisfying nobody. The Aboli- 
tionists feel that their principles are sacrificed by the option 
which is left to slaveowners; and the slaveowners, and . 
who sympathize with them, have not that full confidence in the 
value of “greenbacks” which an adoption of the scheme would 
presuppose. The language used by both sides continues to be as 


undaunted and unyielding as at the beginning of the war; but 
many persons think that they can trace, in the deprecatory and 
almost apologetie tone of the President’s Message, the beginning 
of the end. At all events it does not breathe an undiminished 
confidence of victory. 

European events, though not unimportant, have been in a great 
degree thrown into the shade by the vicissitudes of the Trans- 
atlantic struggle. The energies of France have been concentrated 
upon an invasion ef Mexico, from which, whatever its issue may 
be, the general interests of mankind can have little to apprehend. 
If Mexico is subdued, the American continent will gain by the 
redemption of one of its most fertile regions from a state of chronic 
anarchy; and, im case, a war in Mexico, in which French 
honour may have to be vindicated at a large expense, cannot be 
said to diminish the chances of a protracted peace on this side of 
the world. England and Spain—who were involved in the eartier 
stages of the Mexican expedition—were happily released, by the 
development of the French Emperor’s more ambitious views, from 
any further participation in the enterprise. In the other European 
States north of the Danube and the Alps, profound quiet has 
prevailed. Prussia has been engaged in a constitutional struggle, 
of which this year has only seen the opening. For the moment, 
the King has apparently the best of the game; but his position is 
neither safe nor dignified. Austria has taken no effectual step 
to reconcile her disaffected provinces, and they have shown no 
definite symptom of a desire to be received again into her favour. 
But she is wisely making provision against future European con- 
tingencies by a vigorous financial reform. In the meantime Hun- 
gary and Venetia are mute, and make no sign. Italy ean 
scarcely be said to have advanced since the year began, either 
in her internal development, or in her hopes of Venice and Rome. 
Her debt has increased, brigandage is still but imperfectly sub- 
dued, and the prestige of the popular leader to whose self-devotion 
the larger half of her newly acquired territory is due, has been 
seriously impaired by his own deplorable rashness. The defeat of 
Garibaldi at Aspromonte, although it delivered Italy from a 
grievous peril, has, it may be feared, weakened and divided the 
forees by which the nation was called into existence. It is pro- 
bably under the belief that the King can no longer rely on the 
allegiance of the revolutionary party that the Emperor has taken 
the opportunity to cast in his lot formally and definitively with 
the Pope. The Rattazzi Government has been dismissed by an 
indignant Parliament; but during its short tenure of office its in- 
competence and itsservility inflicted serious injury upon the Italian 
cause. The new Ministry gives, however, fair promise of useful- 
ness and efficiency. It has begun well by declining an undignified 
and unprofitable negotiation with the Tuileries, and it may be 
hoped that it will wisely and vigorously devote itself to the long- 
neglected work of internal organization and administrative im- 
provement. 

In Greece, a revolution, justified by the most scandalous 
abuses, and stained by no one act of crime, has been happily 
carried through. At present there appears to be no probability 
that its suecess will soiled by disorder at home, or its’ re- 
sults _—~ by premature attempts at national aggrandisement 
abroad. The impulse of the people, marked by a rare unanimity, 
has turned them to England to seek both for a pattern for thei: 
institutions and a candidate for their Crown. The persistenc: 
with which, in spite of difficulties and rebuffs, they have clung t 
the choice of Prince Alfred, promises a full harvest of difficulties 
to the protecting Powers. eir near neighbour Turkey, the pre- 
posed victim of the “grande idée,” has been making a few feeble 
and futile efforts at financial reform. Their failure has rather 


selves. In the meantime, the large importation of Russian arms 
into Servia appears to indicate that, in the opinion of Russia, it is 
high time to finish the interminable agony of the sick man, befor: 


Wood, concerning the form in which the accounts of India should 
be kept, has added tothe general belief in the Secretary of State's 
incompetency, without leaving any very distinct impression on the 
public mind. An unintelligible kind of guerilla warfare with th 
aepings, maintained by our troops and sailors with the help of 
some American filibusters, has been going on for some time. Its 
pretext is, that the Treaty ports are not sefe if there are rebel 
within thirty miles of them. Its rea! object appears to be th 
installation of an English Government upon a part of the sea-coast 
of China. As yet, however, it has been attended by no greate: 
evil than a slight additional burden to the Exchequer, and th 
slaughter of a large number of Chinamen. In Japan, the Govern- 
ment has again fallen into the hands of the party that cherishes a 
general aversion to foreigners, and a peculiar horror of the terri- 
torial re-arrangements which have been the usual result of com- 
mercial intercourse with Englishmen in the East. The natione! 
feeling has unhappily been expressed, after the national fashion, in 
the assassination of harmless travellers. 

The obituary of the year shares the character of the other 
events that have taken place in it. With the single exception of 
Lord Canning, there is no death of great public importance to 
record. And he, even if he had been spared, was in all pro- 
bability lost to the public service. The veadly climate of Cal- 
cutta does its work too well to have left any considerabl: 
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of being “the first Protestant in the world.” He was an admir- 
able Archbishop according to the standard of those who hold that 
an Archbishop “regne, mais ne gouverne pas.” Sir Benjamin 
Brodie has died, full of years and honours, leaving behind him 
a great professional reputation, and a considerable fame as a 
scientific man. Dr. Hawtrey will be remembered as an elegant 
scholar, a gentle successor to the stern rule of Keats, and the last 
head-master of ancient unreformed Eton. In the death of Mr. 
Buckle, one class of minds will regret the premature silence of a 
great philosopher; while others will lament the loss of a writer 
whose candour stripped a delusive philosophy of every fascinating 
disguise. In Mr. Ricardo and Mr. Deedes the House of Commons 
has lost two men of sterling honesty, whose freedom from the 
shackles of party lent an exceptional weight to their opinions. 
The list would not be complete without the mention of Mr. Gibbon 
Wakefield, whose false theories have had a beneficial success in 
colonizing the waste places of the earth, which a truer and sounder 
system might have failed to achieve. 

The record of the year would not be complete without reference 
to an event which is more strictly the property of the year that is 
about to open. Perhaps to us in England, the most important 
event of the last twelve months has been the selection of our future 
Queen. We know, by experience which it is now mournful to 
recall, how much power for good or evil a Consort may have, and 
how nobly it can be used; and something of the same trial, we 
earnestly trust in some measure with the same result —is about to 
be imposed upon another. Upon the character of those who fill 
and those who surround the throne depends the success even of 
the most limited monarchical institutions. In the choice that has 
this year been made lies much of deep future import to the nation, 
be it to its welfare or its injury. That the result may reward the 
spirit in which this momentous step has undoubtedly been taken 
is the hope which every patriotic Englishman will cherish, 


HOPES OF THE FUTURE. 


Bg mod year that passes away brings, we fondly hope, some 
improvement to the lot of man. We think that enough of 
visible advance towards good has been made in times past to 
warrant us in expecting even better things for the future. We 
most of us contemplate the future with a sort of dreamy hope, 
not liking to abandon the pleasure of connecting ourselves with 
it, but still not caring very profoundly about what we cannot 
ourselves expect to see. Scarcely anything, however, in the vague- 
ness of the future is so vague as that progress which, to many 
minds, gives the future its character. That there is something 
answering to the notion of progress no one can deny who looks at 
the whole of history, although the foolish way in which people, 
catching at a new word for an old thing, claimed progress 
as the exclusive property of the nineteenth century, has made 
the whole subject distasteful, and speculators have not been 
wanting who have denied that there has been any progress at all, 
or who have said that what is called progress is worthless when 
attained. But just as religion survives the conversation of the reli- 
gious world, so an undoubted fact of man’s experience must be ac- 
cepted, even though it has been the boast of fools. That the major 
part of the human race advances is obviously untrue; but Europe 
and the European races do arrive at some sort of improvement. 
Progress has even produced a new sort of character. The 
Prince Consort, for example, was a man who could not possibly 
have been what he was in a ruder age. Science, art, and philan- 
thropy could not have been in the same way familiar objects of his 
daily life. As high a character might easily have belonged to the 
earlier days of national life, but not that particular excellence of 
every faculty being carefully trained, and all life being mapped out 
with a view to benevolent usefulness. The notion, too, of progress 
is exercising an unmistakeable influence over our general concep- 
tion of our position on earth, and of our moral duties. And still, 
as we have said, there is a great and wide-spread reluctance to 
admitting its existence or importance. And this*repugnance arises 
from three principal sources. In the first place, there is a feeling 
that it is dion to the scheme of religion; secondly, it is often 
treated as in itself unsatisfactory, if not contemptible ; and thirdly, 
it seems to many a matter of profound indifference whether a hun- 
dred years hence Englishmen will be wiser or better off than now. 
It may be worth while to consider these objections, and to examine 
how far they are really adverse to those hopes of a better terres- 
trial future which, if we do not cherish, we should scarcely like to 
forego, and which at least serve to throw a ray of light over the 
departing year. 
he religious feeling takes the shape of thinking that the gradual 
improvement of the human race on earth is not at all what we 
are prepared to expect. A struggling religion in a wicked world, 
then, as some think, a miraculous and sudden triumph, and then 
an overwhelming catastrophe—this is the picture of the world’s 
present and future history with which the religious mind is 
familiar. It seems like a satire on so imposing and awe-inspiring 
a series of events, to substitute a tiny and almost imperceptible ad- 
vance of man on earth—a little better police, a little more to eat, 
a little more honour and justice in the relations of society. 
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Theoretically, the two notions may not be inconsistent with each 
other. Man may be making his absurd little advances on earth 
and persuading himself into an increasing interest in his terres- 
trial destiny, and all the while the truth may be that the world; 
exists only for the elect, and that this playing of idle children on 
the shore will be brought to an end by a sudden inroad of the 
great waves. But the most superficial student of history must 
know that practically the two ways of thinking are distinct, and. 
that, although the religion itself has not changed, yet the 

in which it presents itself to the comfortable educated English- 
man of the nineteenth century is perfectly different from that 
in which it presented itself to the “Monks of the West.” The 
change is one which has necessarily arisen from the triumph of 
Christianity. It has made itself the established religion of the 
only part of mankind that advances. It has seized on society 
and incorporated itself with government. A religion cannot 
be at once persecuted and triumphant—the object of suspicion 
to the rich and powerful, and at the same time, the object of 
their professed devotion. And it ought especially to be noticed 
that where in Europe there is no perceptible advance in a 
worldly way, there Christianity seems to have a waning power. 
It is not true that the simple of this world, so far as nations are 
concerned, have the most of apparent religious life, or come 
nearer to what we in England think to be religious truth. Where 
there is semi-barbarism, as in Naples or Spain, or on the banks of 
the Danube, there Christianity also is stagnant, degraded, and 
altered from itself, even so far as it has power. It seems as if the 
Christian mind could not rid itself of the incubus that oppresses 
it through so large a part of Europe, except by seeking after 
earthly wealth, and power, and knowledge. So that not only is 
religion bound up with the terrestrial improvement of man, because 
religion and social order and government can no longer be 
separated, but things are now so changed from what they were 
in the early ages of the Church that religion itself does not seem 
to have much vitality in the nations of modern Europe, unless 
these nations are working hard to make their earthly condition 
better. This is not what any one could have expected a thousand 
years ago; but either the force of circumstances or the errors of 
man have made it the fact, and we cannot refuse to shut our eyes 
to it. In the wonderful drama of history, social progress, which 
every one must acknowledge to be a conception alien to the 
primary phase of Christianity, has become not only the form in 
which Christianity expresses its recognised existence, but a condi- 
ny indispensable for the full energy of Christianity 
itself. 

The objection to the character of this ay founded on its 
inutility and worthlessness, is of a very different kind. And the 
objection is provoked naturally and justly by much of the oe 
in which progress is spoken of. A set of writers who happily 
have been snubbed into some sort of obscurity used to expound 
till we were sick the glories and blessings of the state of things 
since gas and railways came in, and people sat in arm-chairs, and 
Mechanics’ Institutes were built for working men. If this is what 

rogress meant, there was not much to crow over; and those who 
fiad a real acquaintance with the past, and a familiarity with the 
deeds and minds of the great among the dead, viewed with a 
generous impatience the singing of triumphal songs because 
modern men are not as their forefathers were, but go at 
the rate of forty miles an hour, and rejoice in the diffusion of 
lmowledge and the possession of eight sides of a newspaper for 
a penny. Nor were the hopesof the future held out more attrac- 
tive to aspiring minds. Why, they asked, should we be expected 
to throw our hats up in the air and skip like the little hills for 
joy because we are assured that, in the course of unknown centuries, 
the greater part of the men then living will come up in com- 
fort, education, and cast of thought to the average of the 
present ordinary English shopkeeper? And yet this would indis- 

utably be an enormous advance if we take the world as a whole. 
We do not know that there is any answer to this objection 
unless we look at progress as a moral struggle. It is, indeed, a 
goed thing that there should be as much enjoyment in the world 
as life here is capable of, and all the keenest enjoyment of the 
human race is so essentially physical that we ought not to make 
too light of the mere spread of comfort. But still we could not, 
out of respect to humanity, pretend to be very glad if stuffed lea- 
ther chairs replaced throughout England the straightbacked 
wooden Windsor, although no sign of advancing comfort could be 
more significant. But it we consider that every step in advance 
that man makes is made by the moral conquest of some set of 
individuals, and that to retain what has been won involves a fur- 
ther moral effort, and one in which a much larger number of indi- 
viduals ordinarily partake, we get some notion of the real gain 
which progress is to man. A traveller by railway is no better 
than a man who travels by horseback, and is much less likely to 
rofit by his travelling. He has only to sit still in a big box until 
S is either smashed or is put down suddenly at his journey’s end, 
whereas the horseman has to exercise his wit, and to test his cou- 
rage, and is forced to observe all that is going on round him. 
But then the railway is due to a number of achievements of moral 
energy. It represents an indefinite amount of perseverance, 
of boldness, of inventiveness, of the honesty that is the root 
of capital and credit. Its maintenance involves a prevalent 
respect for order and punctuality, and a scrupulous regard 
for property. If there is much moral activity in a nation, 
progress is inevitable. All the great men who shone in the 
days when progress was not talked of, really gave an impulse 
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to society. To wish there should be great men and no progress is 
like wishing that a healthy fruit tree should have no fruit on it. 
The confusion in the language used about progress is that the people 
who share in the results of progress are spoken of as if they 
had done something wonderful. Progress is of the highest value 
as a symbol of moral effort, and as opening on a larger scale, and 
to a larger number of human beings, the sphere of moral conquest ; 


but otherwise it is of an infinitesimal value, and at best adds to | 


the comforts—perhaps the enervating comforts—of a transitory life. 

But the angry man asks, Why should I care about the world 
advancing when I am dead and gone? —or, as Mrs. Barrett 
Browning put it, what possible comfort could it have been to 


the mastodons that they were going to turn into elephants? It | 


is absurd to suppose that any one will give himself much trouble 


or thought, or will be decoyed into a sanguine view of his own | 
and the general lot, because some one undertakes to show him | 


that, just as the mastodons turned into‘elephants, so, at somefgeolo- 


gical distance of time, the inhabitants of Bulgaria will be what the | 


inhabitants of Cornwall are now.- But if progress is regarded as the 
mere result of moral effort, the question isa very different one. The 
individual is then reminded that he is placed in a society whose 
advance shows that some moral effort on a considerable scale is 
being made, and he is asked whether he chooses to join in this 
effort or not. If he answers that he does not, he can stand aside and 
take the consequences. With the spectacle of Catholic Europe at 
our doors, we should not for a moment venture to say what these 
consequences will be hereafter. Far too large a part of the Christian 
world still thinks that the best thing a man can do is to shut 
himself up and pray, for us to be severe on such an opinion. But 
of some things we can be sure, and we cannot doubt that the man 
who, in England, will have nothing to do with progress, cuts him- 
self off from the powerful and elevating influence of communion 
with the best of his contemporaries. Man is so constituted that 
he cannot make any active moral effort without influencing his 
fellows, and taking pleasure in that influence. The animating 


thought that progress can offer to the individual is not that the | 


Cochin-Chinese will be one day like the men of Cornwall, but 
that he personally chooses between doing and not doing; and that, 
if he chooses doing, he helps others, and has the pleasure of helping 
them. Our hopes of a better future for man on earth are based on 
the belief that there is an increasing number of persons who see 
that this choice between moral activity and inactivity is offered 
them, and who cannot bear to incur that deterioration of them- 
selves which the wrong choice involves. 


SOVEREIGNTY AND SECESSION. 


T is half amusing, half provoking, to follow the countless dis- 
cussions of American politics of which every English paper 
and Review is now naturally full. The struggle between the two 
American Federations is a singularly complex one. It involves an 
unusual number of questions which are essentially distinct, but 
which are constantly fiable to be confounded with one another. 
And the great mass of English readers and writers rush at the 
subject without the faintest knowledge of its intricacy. Some 
point of immediate interest, and easy to be understood, at once 
decides most judgments. To one class of minds, the whole thing 
is a question of slavery or no slavery. The South fights for 
slavery—therefore the South is all wrong. It is easy to show that 
the guilt of slavery by no means wholly rests with the South; 
but such a consideration is thrust aside as making a simple 
question complicated. Or, again— the Pennsylvanians marched 
off at Bull Run; Mr. Seward behaved badly about the Trent ; 
Jeff is a much cleverer fellow than Abe; Stonewall Jackson is 
very like Oliver Cromwell — therefore the South is all right. It 
would be hopeless to try to show that all this has nothing to 
do with the question whether Secession does or does not contra- 
dict the text of a certain written document. So, again, one man 
shudders at the name of democracy — another thinks democracy 
the finest thing in the world. The one rejoices to see a democracy, 
as he thinks, split up and weakened —the other weeps over the 
sight. Neither stops to remember that the two Federations are 
equally democratic in their political constitution, and that, if you 
split one democracy into two, it is at least a matter for discussion 
whether the general democratic interest gains or loses. It would 
not be too much to say that, of the English admirers both of North 
and South, a vast majority admires the North or the South en 
grounds wholly alien to the original quarrel. Men cannot be too 
often reminded that there are four questions which are wholly 
distinct : — 
- Ist. Was Secession constitutionally justifiable ? 
_ 2nd. .Was it morally justifiable ? 

3rd. Is it wise or just in the North to try to recover the Seceded 
States by force ? 
ee things in such a state that we ought to recognise the 

uth 


Now most of the strongest advocates of the South shrink, with- 
out any inconsistency, from saying Yes to the fourth question. It 
may sound stranger to add that a man might strongly take the 
Northern side on all the first three questions, and yet, with just 
as little inconsistency, hold that the time for recognition was come. 

ere is no inconsistency in holding that secession is legally treason, 
that this particular secession was treason without moral excuse, 
that the Meuthase Government only does its duty in trying to 


* punish the traitors, and yet that treason has, unhappily, reached 


such a head that it has ceased to be treason, and that, being suc- 


| cessful, the rest of the world must recognise it. So to 
would be only to deal with America as we deal with France. 
Few people justified the French rebellions either of 1848 or of 
1851, but nobody doubted that it was our duty promptly to 
recognise both the Republic and the Empire. No rebellion was 
| ever baser than that of President Buonaparte against the Republic 
of which he was himself the chief magistrate ; nevertheless, it is 
our business to acknowledge him as Ten-Years President, Em- 
peror, Brother of the Sun and Moon, or anything else he may 
lease to call himself, so long as the title of the moment does not 
imply any jurisdiction within the British dominions. In France 
the rebellion was an affair of days, in America it is an affair of 
years, but that makes no difference in principle. Whether the 
| time for recognition is come or not is purely a question of present 
fact, and has really nothing to do with the right or wrong of what 
are now matters of past history. But that fanatical advocates of 
the South should clamour for 1t before the time, and that fanatical 
advocates of the North should clamour against it after the time, is 
| med what is to be looked for in the ordinary course of human 
things. 

Again, the much less extreme and paradoxical view that 
| Secession may be without a shadow of constitutional right, and yet 
| that the Southern States may have been right in seceding, seems 
| an insoluble puzzle to many people. Such a doctrine, perfectly 

moderate and perfectly consistent as it really is, offends two sets of 
prejudices. Many people think rebellion must always be wicked, 
and many people cannot understand that rebellion against a Re- 
public is possible. We have seen people utterly amazed at hear- 
ing the word “rebellion” applied to Louis Napoleon’s doings in 
1851. But to allow that secession is constitutionally rebellion, 
and yet that this particular rebellion is justitiable, is only to argue 
about Jefferson Davis as everybody argues about Washington. 
By every law in force in Virginia in 1775, Washington was a 
mere traitor; yet no one now thinks him a wicked man because of 
his formal treason. Again, it is a still less paradoxical doctrine to 
hold that the Secession was neither constitutional nor justifiable, 
and yet that the attempt to recover the revolted States by force 
is so inexpedient as to be unjust. Yet we may be sure that any 
such position would be rejected by the advocates of both sides 
alike as the sophistry of a contemptible trimmer. 

Many of these confusions do not arise from the special peculiari- 
ties of American politics, but are sure to be found in every con- 
troversy where there is much to be said on both sides. But they are 
redoubled by the incapacity which most Englishmen show to 
understand those points in the American Constitution on which 
the dispute mainly turns. It is the divided sovereignty of the 
Union and of the several States which causes an inextricable 
puzzle in so many minds. Familiar as we are with a central 
Government having nothing below it but mere municipalities which 
are legally its own creation, Englishmen find it difficult to under- 
stand the existence of two co-ordinate Governments, to each of 
which the citizen owes an equal allegiance within its own walk. 
There is one set of subjects with regard to which the Union is 
everything and the State nothing; there is another set of subjects 
with regard to which the Union is nothing and the State every- 
thing. The first tendency of an English observer, who naturally 
looks first at the external relations of the Union, is to see nothing 
but the Union, and to forget the essential sovereignty of the States. 
When he goes a little further, and sees in how many things the 
States act as independently as if there were no Union at all, he is 
tempted to under-estimate the powers of the Union. “ English- 
men, even well-educated Englishmen,” it is truly said in the last 
number of the Edinburgh Review, “ have had for the most part but 
a faint idea of the real character and the peculiar advantages or 
disadvantages of American Governments.” When the writer goes 
on to say that “ Tocqueville’s masterly work did much to remove 
this ignorance,” we of course suppose that the remark is confined 
to those who studied Tocqueville in the original. Certainly the 
only English translation we know — that in which Tocqueville's 
vivid description of the independent powers of the States was 
mistaken for a description of powerful and dangerous individuals— 
can only have made the darkness ten times darker. The article in 
the Edinburgh itself, though perhaps not containing any gross 
positive blunders, is an illustration of the confused notions which 
popularly prevail upon this head. When the author is right, he is 
right in a sort of way which shows how imperfectly, after all, he 
understands what he is writing about. Sometimes he is so pro- 
foundly metaphysical that a plain man may be excused for not 
understanding him. We do not learn much from being told that, 
“logically speaking, no political body can be at the same time 
sovereign and not sovereign, even when dealing with different sub- 
ject-matter.” If this has any meaning at all, it would seem to 
deny the possibility of the common case of a prince being per- 
fectly independent in one part of his dominions, and the vassal, 
or even the mere subject, of a higher lord elsewhere. From 
other passages it would seem that the writer has only just 
grasped the doctrine of the separate Sovereignty of the States, 
and that he has not yet learned how to reconcile it with the 
general sovereignty of the Union. He therefore looks on the 
sovereignty of the States as something to be disputed about and 
proved, instead of ‘something to be taken for granted as essential 
to the existence of the Federation. He asks triumphantly, ‘Is it 
possible, then, to say, with any fairness, that the sovereignty or 
individual existence of the separate States has ceased under the 
Constitution?” Of course it is not; because the very form of the 


Federal Government implies that sovereignty and individual 
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existence — because article after article of the Constitution itself 
recognises or assumes them. Bat, when the writer has established 
the doctrine of State sovereignty, he seems half inclined to think 
that he has thereby upset the doctrine of Union sovereignty. He 
cannot take in both ideas at once, though both ideas are equally 
necessary to the existence of a true Federation. Of course, in any 
Federal Government, the exact extent of Federal and of State 
rights will be the natural point of controversy around which 
political parties will form themselves. These questions will be 
to e Federation what questions about the rights of King and Par- 
liament are to a Monarchy. Of course, at the present moment, 
because it suits their several purposes, extreme Northerners are 
ready to reduce State rights to nothing, and extreme Southerners 
are ready to reduce Union rights to nothing. But, when it suited 
their purposes, Massachusetts threatened secession, and Virginia 
was the mainstay of the Union. The plain truth is, that State 
Sovereignty and Union Sovereignty are alike necessary to the 
existence of a Federal Government. If either is lacking, the 
Government is not a true Federation, but something else. 

The word “sovereignty” has been objected to by some—Mr. 
Motley among them —as not wholly consistent with republican 
ideas. It is odd to find, thus cropping up where one would least 
have expected it, a notion which can only be justified on the 
theory that less obedience is due to a republic than to a King. 
But the word has always been in use in the discussion of American 
politics, and there is no other which will fully supply its place. 
“Independence” will not altogether serve the purpose, as we 
often use that word in two senses, one too large and the other 
too small for our object. “Independence” is sometimes used to 
express that distinct national being which the States do not 
—_ and it is also sometimes used to express liberties of a 
ower order than those of the States. The theory of the American 
Constitution, as of any other real Federal Constitution, is this : — 
The States, in themselves absolutely sovereign commonwealths, as 
independent of one another as France and Russia, agree to make 
over certain of their sovereign powers to the Union, while they 
keep others in their own hands, and what they do not distinctly 
make over they keep. Thus State sovereignty is the rule, and 
Union sovereignty the exception. But in their several walks each is 
equally sovereign — each equally demands the obedience of every 
loyal citizen. Each is strictly sovereign in its own department, 
beeause each, in its own department, knows no earthly superior. 
The Federal Government has no more power than the British 
Government has to make a crime felony in New York which, by 
the laws of New York, is only a misdemeanour, It has no more 
power than the British Government has to decree that the Governor 
of New York shall hold office for a longer or shorter time, or be 
chosen in a different way from what the State Constitution of New 
York ordains. Therefore, the State of New York is strictly 
sovereign and independent, because, in all matters coming within 
its own jurisdiction, there is no power above it, no power which 
can interfere with its laws and government. The Supreme Court 
may, indeed, declare a State law to be contrary to the Federal 
Constitution ; but so to declare is simply to declare that the State 
authority has stepped beyond its limit. It in no way interferes 
with its perfect sovereignty within its limit. This is the real 
distinction between the sovereign member of a Federation and a 
mere municipality, however wide its privileges. We may conceive 
a municipality possessing local liberties as extensive as those of a 
State; but the liberties of a State are inherent, those of the 
municipality are held only on sufferance. An Act of Parliament 
may abolish every local franchise in the United Kingdom; no Act 
of Congress can abolish the local franchises of the State of New 
York, because English towns and counties are not sovereign, while 
the State of New York is. 

It is clear, then, that the liberties of a county and the liberties of 
a State are two wholly different things. Yet the Edinburgh 
Reviewer misses the point of the case when he says, “After 
this example, it is difficult to give to the secession of a State and 
to the rebellion of Yorkshire the same legal or constitutional 
character.” If we can look at the matter for a moment with 
perfectly impartial eyes, and wholly forget our prepossessions for 
either side in the present struggle, we shall say that, looking solely 
to the letter of the Constitution, the secession of a State and the 
rebellion of Yorkshire are exactly the same thing, but that, 
morally and practically, they are two utterly different things. 
The Constitution does not, and cannot, contemplate secession. 
Within its own limits the Union is sovereign, just as the 
State is sovereign within its own limits. But to secede implies 
that a State steps within the limits which the Union claims for 
itself — that it reassnmes certain powers which it has expressly 


surrendered to the Union. Therefore, in strictness, a State cannot | 


secede. From a Union point of view, the act is in itself a nullity ; 
it cannot be looked on as the act of the State, but simply as that of 


certain traitorous persons within that State. But the practical aspect | 


of the case is widely different. A vote of Secession passed by the 
regular Assembly of a State, or by a Convention regularly elected, 
has a strong moral claim on the people of that State. The pre- 
sumption, in the eyes of a citizen of that State, must be that, 
though the act is technically rebellion, yet it is rebellion of a jus- 
tifiable kind. The Assembly which deposed James II. was sum- 


moned according to no legal precedent, and, in strict law, it was | 


an unlawful Assembly. But its moral claims on the people of 
England were just as good as those of a regular Parliament. For 
a body which is sovereign in many things to overstrip its strict 
technical powers may be the same legally, but it is very different 


| 
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ically, from the action of an irregular or self-constituted body. 

ally, secession cannot be the act of the State, but merely of 
certain traitorous individuals; but morally, it is the act. of the State, 
and, as such, it must at least set the citizens of that State thinking 
as to what is really their duty. Confused as the statements of the 
Edinburgh Reviewer are, there is one passage in which he seems to 
have caught this distinction between the legal and the moral 
powers of the States :— 

It is to the State Government that a man looks to protect his and 
secure his personal safety. It is the State Government which makes the 
laws that affect all daily transactions; and it is the tribunals of the State 
Government which decide all the ordinary questions arising between man 
and man. Is it surprising that upright and honourable men should feel 
their first allegiance to be due to the State, and should think that they have 
nothing to do with the Federal Government, except as citizens of a State ? 
There are, no doubt, technical difficulties in such a view, but it is at any rate 
a natural one. 

The real analogy is not the impossible revolt of an English 
county, but the possible revolt of Scotland or Ireland while each 
had its independent Parliament. Conceive the Irish or Scottish 
Parliament declaring its connexion with England at an end, 


and proceeding to elect a king of its own. Conceive, in 
fact, pretty nearly the state of things which did happen in 
ee under James II. In such a case, a body undoubtedly 
lawful and authoritative within certain limits would have 
outstripped those limits; but it would have carried a great 
moral force with it. Technically, its act would have been rebel- 
lion, but it would have been something very different from the 
rebellion of Smith O’Brien. 

The true ground for the Confederates to take is, not the untena- 
ble one of the constitutional right of secession, but the general 
principle affirmed in the Declaration of Independence—the right to 
resist and change a bad government. They may claim the moral 
right to secede, when secession is really for the advantage of 
all sides. They may add that acts of secession by regular ‘egal 
bodies are morally, though not technically, very different from the 
irregular acts of a mob. They may plead that, if they are rebels, 
they are so only in the sense in which Washington was. But, in 
truth, the question as to either the legal or the moral character of 
the Secession has now become purely a question of history. Even 
those who condemn secession on both grounds are not bound to wish 
for the reconquest of the South. The difficult thing is to keep 
the several questions as distinct as they — to be in a matter 
which so greatly affects men’s passions. The truth is, that to con- 
demn secession as unconstitutional in no way involves condemni 
it as unjust or inexpedient, while to condemn it as both pledges 
no man to the cause of the North now. 


THE LIGHT LITERATURE OF OTHER DAYS. 


y HICH among us has read the novels that delighted our 

grandmothers? The age of fiction which fills the interval 
between the sunset glow of Oliver Goldsmith and Madame 
D’Arblay and the orient prime of the author of Waverley, is 
regarded by most as an wr mem gloom peopled only by the 
nightmare phantoms of the Minerva press. Most people, perhaps, 
forget that there was, or are ready to assume that there could not 
have been, such a thing as light reading in those dreadful days, 
red with the memory of the revolution of the American colonies, 
and the shambles opened by anarchy in France. As a question of 
fact, however, there unquestionably was literature that passed for 
light. Whether it would maintain this character in reference to 
the standard of to-day is a very different question; for buoy 
is wholly dependent on the medium in which the experiment 1s 
made. Very likely what floated then would sink now. There is 
a tide in the affairs of books as well as men; and it may not be 
wholly due to any inherent aptitude for liveliness which this 
generation possesses that we find the style and taste of our grand- 
sires slow and sombre, and cast aside those literary “square toes” 
in which they delighted to stand at ease, or look only in the 
linings of trunks for specimens of the polite and elegant literature 
of the last quarter of the eighteenth century. But this, too, is 8 
precarious resource; for the very trunks which they lined have 
passed away : — 

Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulchris, 


And scant indeed are the remains extant when we consider the 
probable mass of once existing material, and the really short time 
which has since elapsed. 

Perhaps the best place to “ prick” for specimens of this class:of 
| literature is an inn in some third-rate country town—not the 
| pretentious hotel which opens its ambitious arms to the railway, 
and placards its “Gladstonian” vintages in the coffee-room, but 
| the quiet yet capacious hostelry which this latter has stared out of 
countenance. Here you may find a quiet elderly room command- 
ing a fine view of the sign-board, and containing a Morphean a 
serve of the literature that once was “ light.” tees you may ki 
a wet day by arather slowdeath. The taste for this sort of y- 
seed and treacle mixture will never probably extend itself far, but 
to jaded appetites, sated and gorged with the unwholesome green 
| fruit of certain railway bookstalls, we would recommend a course as 
| relatively wholesome reading. The externals of the volume differ 
less than might —— been —- from those of a conventional and 
familiar type. If it once belonged, as is probable, to a circulating 
library, ek show the familiar undress at of greasy “ marble 


turned up with sheep-skin leather, which hasdescended to our own * 
| day, or at least to the Bulwer and Disraeli period. Here s® 
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k pepene before us — call it “Eugenia and Harriett,” for the sake 
of a. name that is characteristic without being distinctive. It 
runs into four thin volumes of less than two hundred each. 
“ Eugenia” and “Harriett” prove, on opening it, to be two de- 
lightful female friends who correspond, and who in their letters pour 
out to each other the story, with every incident diluted in quivering 
gushes of emotion. One is, or believes herself to be, a widow—the 
other is an opening bud of maidenhood. The elder lady has inspired 
a French nobleman of the highest and purest principles with the 
tenderest and most hopeless of passions; the younger speedily 
fascinates the supposed heir to an earldom. Suddenly it is dis- 
covered that his hirthright is void—that he is but a changeling for 
the'real heir who died in infancy of small-pox; and heart-rending 
scenes ensue. After the due amount of suffering and sympathy, it 
is discovered that all is right after all—that it was the changeling 
who died, the real heir who survives. Meanwhile, the supposed 
widow is astonished at seeing the apparition, as she thinks, of her 


husband, who of course proves no ghost, but his fleshly self | 


rescued from Indian wiles and Spanish bonds—not the monetary 
but wee) oe restored by the agency of the gallant Marquis 
de St. Hilaire to her arms, who retires to. spend the residue of his 
existence in the musings of romantic friendship. This is a sketch 
of the plot. But who shall do justice to the sentiments? It is 
astonishing from how sublime a fountain of principle all the 
emotions of the volume spring. The world appears to consist of 
personages of the highest fashion and the most unsullied good- 
ness. A portion of these suffer from the machinations of base 
intriguers, or the adverse chances of honourable warfare. But the 
base intriguers are almost wholly off the stage; we hear of them 
only, or read their letters, and they are kept out of sight of eyes 
polite. A monster of female spite and treachery mingles indeed in the 
remoter scenesof the plot, but she isa Spanish countess who merely 

tises, like Calypso.and Circe of old, on the constancy of the hero, 
in order to keep the ball of adventure a little longer on the roll. 
The Indians, too, into whose hands he falls, touch not a hair of 
his head—let alone the scalp—but their chief, who has lost a son 
in the battle, solemnly adopts him instead; and his principal 
embarrassments arise irom the fond urgency with which they 
endeavour to lure him into adhesion to their tribe, and their wish to 
see him “married and settled” among them. The illusion of the 
“noble” savage, “wild in woods,” was not yet dissipated, or was, 
in spite of the acknowledged unreality of the character, kept 
conventionally alive for the purposes of fiction. And this leads 
us to the real weakness of all this class of literature. The good, 
if there be any, and the bad specimens among it, have this in 


common—that their authors ignored the facts of life, and would | 


not write down to human nature as they found it. In this anti- 
realism it. shows a declension far below the parallel writers of the 
receding age whom we have mentioned, even as they sink far 
low the earlier models of Defoe and Swift. The drift of these 
writers of the close of the eighteenth century is in curious contrast 
with their aim. They wished zealously to check the growth: of 
false and fatal principles in society—they positively teem with 
pious, and, as religion was then pane understood, directly 
religious. reflections—they are elaborately larded with moral 
maxims. If romance-reading could implant virtue, surely the 
readers of these tales. must have been model paragons, Such 
was the view which these writers took of their own vocation. On 
a faded cover enveloping a tale of the period we find the following 
advertisement of its virtues: — 

The chaste simplicity of its style, the originality of its characters, and the 
moral which it. conveys, are:so excellent, that it can never fade on the reeol- 
lection. It is impressive. It can neither be treated with levity nor reflected 
on without a consciousness that we ourselves are the children of error, and 
that it is only by the practice of superior virtue we can expect to enjoy 
superior happiness. 

That the author, or rather authoress, thus self-commended, had 
some points of popularity in contemporary eyes, is plain from the 
fact that this is the fourth edition which drew from her this sober 
encomium of herself. Then we are further informed that the 
spirited publisher had determined to “embellish” this reprint 
“with an entirely new set of engravings by very superior artists.” 
Words cannot convey any other than the faintest image of the 
result attained by the artists in question. Here is one of his 
achievements before us as we write. A lady of the highest fashion 
is standing before a.musical instrument, which looks rather like a 
child’s crib with a side taken out, and a big music book set on end 
thereon. One of the ladies wears on her neck a kerchief folded 
into a sort of rouleau and thrown back —a fashion of course im- 
ported from Paris, and. adopted, we fancy, from the toilet there 
characteristic of the bals des victimes. The attitude of the fair 
musician looks as if designed in illustration of Pope’s description 
of certain inmates of the “Cave of Spleen: ”— 

Here living teapots stand, one arm held out, 

One bent; the handle this, and that the spout. 
Yet with these high ethical aims and lavish artistic embellish- 
ments, we cannot think the literary food thus provided for the 
imagination was healthy, when viewed as the staple article of con- 
sumption in its own kind. With principles wholly opposite to 
those of Rousseau and Kotzebue, it borrowed the method of their 
school too largely. It sentimentalized everything. It drenched 
every action in emotions and “ sensations,” until « boiled cabbage 
soused in melted butter gives, perhaps, the nearest idea of the 
result on the taste of the reader which any physical analogy can 
convey. As rds style and manner, the work is in literature 
what the copper-plate copy-slip, with capitals and flourishes, is 


in penmanship—not natural, but utterly above and beyond nature. 
The conversation of the various characters, too, or their corre- 
spondence, differ the one from the other just as small text differed 
from round-hand, and round-hand from large-hand—not other- 
wise—not as handwritings differ, «e. naturally; for nature has 
been, as a preliminary process, evaporated away from the writer's 
conception of men and manners. 

We proceed to. eull another specimen. It consists of four 
thick and goodly volumes, which are to those of the previous 
work as the fat to the lean kine of Pharaoh’s vision. The hero 
is a younger brother, with a soul above the peerage and estates 
to which his elder brother is heir twice removed, but into which 
the latter duly steps in the last chapter of the last volume, 
after two opportune deaths. The heroine is a charming creature, 
full of the spirit and fire of nature, the daughter of a colonist of 
the New World, before the visions of pure and perfect liberty had 
received the rude dissipation which we have lived to see. She is 
throughout the work the victim of unprincipled intrigue ; decoyed, 
| abducted, and distressed, wandering in post-chaises and stage- 
| waggons; changing a gorgeous hat and richly-laced mantle for a 
| squat and faded bonnet and a handkerchief-pattern shawl; often 
' nearly rescued, but by the machinations of the vile and the self- 
| interest of the mercenary again thrown back into the toils; until, 
| roving at large in the wilds of London, she stumbles upon her own 
| father, whom the hazards of a lawsuit and the chances of an in- 
| heritance have brought thither from the wilds of America. The 
| hero finds her sitting on his knee in strict filial embrace, and is 
repared in hasty ignorance to renounce her for ever, and with 

~ the belief in the purity of womanhood and the hopes of a 
| blissful existence. Then follows the explanation, and a scene 


which resembles a passage from the libretto of an opera done into 
prose. We lay down the book with the thought that all 
is over at last; but no—the same villany which has so long 
practised on the daughter’s happiness now besets the father to 
whom she is thus suddenly restored. Embarrassments arising 
from the lawsuit throw him unexpectedly into arrest for debt, 
from which he is as unexpectedly relieved by the lofty generosity 
of another damsel errant, who circulates through the story, 
cherishing a hopeless passion for the hero, with no apparent object 
except that of serving this exigency of the plot. “Never had any 
circumstance merely pecuniary,” we here read, “so warmed and 
elevated the heart” of that model-man, the lover; until, in the 
transports proper to the situation, “he hesitated not to declare ” 
that the young lady “ ought to accept of and use the notes” (bank 
notes of course), which the letter of the generous “cousin” 
enclosed. The author, without troubling himself, or rather her- 
self—for here too we are following the outpourings of a lady’s 
mind — about any acknowledgment of this bounty by the 
recipients, rushes on to the happy release of the father, the slow 
recovery of the mother, who had sunk into a state of temporary 
lunacy through her daughter’s abduction, and the nuptials of the 
principal parties. The roguish lawyers are exposed and ruined; 
the rakish captain, who had persecuted the heroine, exchanges in 
the twinkling of an eye his commission for one in a corps going 
to the Cape, and so escapes the righteous vengeance of the 
released: father and reinstated lover; and the curtain falls on 
clasped hands, heaving bosoms, and gushing eyes. Here is a 
specimen of the grandiloquence which gives, by its contrast with 
the hob-a-nob. style of our most popular present novelists,.a sort 
of fantastic relish to the fancy dialogue of other days. The 
“ heavy.” father loguitur, in reply to urgent entreaties to abandon. 
his project of return to America: — 

You agree with me, that true philanthropy does not consist in loving John, 
and Thomas, and George, and James, because they are our brothers, our 
cousins, our neighbours, our countrymen, but in benevolence to the whole 
human race. If that be true, let me ask you whether I can be thoreughly 
contented here, where I see that the miseries inflicted by the social compact 
greatly exceed the happiness derived from it; where I observe an artificial 
polish, glaring but fallacious on one side, and on the other real and bitter 
wretchedness ; where for a great part of the year my ears are every week 
shocked by the cries of hawkers, informing me who has been dragged toexe- 
cution ; and where, to come directly home, it is at the mercy of any rascal, 
to whom I have given an opportunity of cheating me out of ten pounds, to 
swear a debt against me, and carry me to the abodes of horror, where the 
malefactor groans in irons, the debtor languishes in despair. Is or is not 
this picture true? . - Wherever a thinking man enjoys the most 
uninterrupted domestic felicity, and sees his species the most content, that is 
his country. 

On this burst of eloquence, which would have done justice to any 
“stump” in the new country or any pot-house of the subsequent 
Hunt-and-Cobbett period in the old, we make no comment. The 
race of lady novelists has not become extinct, nor is likely to become 
extinct, on either side of the Atlantic; though they probably 
nes no more to such standards of — as universal “ philan- 
thropy ” and the “social compact.” But what is worth remarking 
is, that the stately minuet movement of the above sample is main- 
tained throughout the four volumes. The attempts at humour 
have a gravity of their own. Landladies are mercenary and 
servants artful; but all keep the buskin and the strut, and but 
faintly relieve the tragic gloom which they are meant to enliven. We 
sigh for a passage of the artless Partridge, or a sally of the random 
Roderick; but the mantle of Fielding and of Smollett has not 
descended to this-morphine-tinctured period, in which our 
mothers first loved and —credite posteri—even laughed. That 
mantle has been. torn to tatters, and woven up again with heavier 
fibre, to form wrappings for the mummies of the sepulchral literary 
period between the ages of Tom Jones and Waverley, Porhapswe 
ought, on the whole, to be thankful that these venerable fantoceini 
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of the romancer’s art have been swept into the dust-bin of time. 
Yet, as children, when the wet has spoilt the garden or damped 
the park, love to ransack an ancient wardrobe, and to array them- 
selves in what they find, it may be found amusing, and even by 
contrast, instructive, to rifle again this old-world frippery of fiction, 
and turn once more the discoloured pages once wept over by 
The race of yore 
Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 


THE LATEST AMERICAN DIFFICULTY. 


PEOPLE in a state of war are in some respects like a man 
& ina fever. In their moments of excitement they utter violent 
words, which ought to be heard with ample allowance and tole- 
rant sympathy, as revealing neither the true character nor the 
deliberate designs of those who utter them. In the same way, 
neutral nations are like bystanders at the sick bed, whose duty it 
is not only to hear the most frenzied expressions without im- 
atience, but to discard every circumstance which may possibly 
increase the delirium or augment the pain of the sufferer. It is 
here that, in dealing with the Americans, we first begin to 
encounter serious difficulties. The very nature of our neutral 
position in the presence of two combatants is of itself an almost 
insurmountable difficulty. We are forbidden to serve one comba- 
tant to the exclusion of the other; while if we serve both, each is 
offended that the other shares its advantages, and if we deny 
both, both are equally aggrieved. Still, some progress has been 
made. We do not now speak of the South. This belligerent has 
had far the most to gain from foreign intervention, and has at the 
same time been most cheered by military successes. And it has, 
therefore, from the first, been on its good behaviour. It has con- 
trived to keep its temper, and to preserve at least an outward 
show of courtesy. But the North is at last beginning to notice 
that we have respected its blockade, that we have thrown cold 
water on the French schemes of intervention, and that, when the 
Trent affair had been peacefully settled, we manifested a degree of 
pleasure which was not hypocritical. Then, again, if the govern- 
ing classes, to use the expression which Mr. Adams has recently 
introduced into diplomatic terminology, have not concealed their 
leaning in favour of peace, or of justice, or of the principles 
of the declaration of independence, or of aristocratic as opposed 
to democratic government, or of whatever else they or any 
part of those to whom Mr. Adams refers may conceive to be 
at stake, the whole operative class appears to have identified 
itself in some degree with the Northern cause. These things are 
not altogether thrown away. The Northerners begin to suspect 
that even the governing classes are not averse to fair play, while 
they are not so constituted as to disregard the disinterested friend- 
ship of allies who applaud the cause for which they themselves are 
amongst the greatest sufferers. In short, it is even probable that 
if the working classes cannot be induced to undertake a civil war 
inst the aristocracy, the aristocracy will be forgiven for the sake 
of the working classes. Accordingly, so far as the feeling between 
this country and the North is concerned, the winter of 1862 can 
be most agreeably contrasted with its predecessor. Last year, a 
single item of news completely displaced and overshadowed all the 
rest. This year, the same mail that brings violent leading articles 
and indignant state-papers announces also, from the same quarter, 
the — of generous gifts. During the Trent difficulty last 
December, the issues of peace and war were believed to lie in a 
single despatch. This December there is another difficulty ; but 
no one fears anything worse than an interchange of angry de- 
spatches and a collision of legal opinions. 


The character of the last extravagance of the political invalid 
confirms the significance of the favourable symptoms which ac- 
company it. There is a great difference between the temper 
exhibited about the Alabama and that which was provoked by the 
affair of the Trent. Yet the cases are really very similar. It 
would be difficult to say whether the claim of a belligerent captain 
to stop neutral ships and determine for himself the character of 
their cargoes is more or less preposterous than the claim of a 
belligerent government to have police work done for it by a 
neutral. Moreover, both me of extravagance admit of about 
the same degree of palliation. The novel theory announced 
last December was at once refuted by the, unanimous voice 
of the European Powers, but we had ourselves in the 

eat war acted in a manner which, though quite different 
in fact, presented an appearance of similarity, deceptive to in- 
terested observers. The latest discovery is condemned by the 
consistent practice of nations, without even an appearance existing 
in its favour; but, then, the authority of one or two recent jurists 
can be cited in its behalf. The most obvious difference between 
the two cases enhances the merit, such as it is, of the present 
behaviour of the Northerners. The seizure of Messrs. Slidell and 
Mason could only gratify a childish revenge. But the presence of a 
Pe of war on the high seas, mocking an otherwise effective blockade, 
and gathering an easy harvest among unprotected shipping, might 
well provoke the anger of any Chamber of Commerce, and the 
denunciation of the Government of any commercial nation. If the 
New York Chamber is correctly informed, an unusual sting increases 
the bitterness of the outrages of the Alabama. That vessel is said 
not only to burn all her prizes, but to make their flames a snare 
to tempt humane passers-by to destruction. As the Confederates 
are excluded from their own ports by the energy of the Federals, 
and from neutral ports by the European declarations of neutrality, 


it is not easy to see how their naval officers could have their prizes 
tried in the usual manner. But the other circumstance may justly 
be stigmatized as an outrage against the security and the morality 
of the mariners of the world. 

Such being the grievances of the Northern people, it remains to 
be seen how the English Government is made responsible for 
them. The Alabama, it appears, was built and pierced for guns in the 

ort of Liverpool. Her purpose was obvious to all who saw her, 
but she left Liverpool without arms or ammunition, without a 
man-of-war’s crew or any belligerent equipment whatsoever. Her 
supplies were also despatched from an English port, and taken on. 
board either at sea, or in the port of some other neutral, at whose 
behaviour the Northerners do not so readily take offence. The 
charges against the British Government accordingly are, first, that 
it permitted the vy sg to leave England; secondly that it per- 
mitted the ship to leave England; thirdly, that it does not now 
seize the ship, for which it is at least constructively responsible, 
and for whose devastations it will have to give indemnity to the 
plundered. 

As to the bearing of the law of nations upon all these points, 
and, consequently, as to the legal position of the Federal Govern- 
ment, there is not the shadow of a doubt. The universal practice 
of nations, justified and expounded by its greatest masters, makes 
the sale or gift of munitions of war to a belligerent a violation of 
neutrality only when the sale or gift is the act of a neutral govern- 
ment. But all that international law requires a neutral govern- 
ment to do with regard to the belligerent acts of its subjects is to 
withhold its usual protection, and to leave the offenders to the 
mercy of the laws of war. The growth of public morality has 
long since condemned mercenary service in foreign wars, and 
the discredit which the Swiss so long encountered would 
have been shared by the subjects of any country taking 
part in a foreign war from any other motive than a sense 
of its justice. It is important to notice this, because it gives the 
right point of view from which to regard our own Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act and similar laws of other countries. The law of nations 
does not require the passing of such laws; they are strictly 
municipal laws, and they are not even the result of an international 
understanding. They are common, because the sentiments of 
civilized nations, on this as on other important questions, are, on 
the whole, identical. What they condemn, they condemn out of 
deference, not to international law or to the convenience of 
belligerents, but to the national conscience in each case. The 
engaging in the wars of strangers is condemned just as theft and 
murder are condemned, because it is thought, as they are thought, 
to be immoral. 


If such a law as our Foreign Enlistment Act does not exist in 
the code of any nation, international law gives no other nation, 
whether neutral or belligerent, a right to ask for it. If it does 
exist, international law gives no other nation a right to insist on 
its enforcement. The only modification in the relations of 
belligerents and neutrals created by the existence of such a law in 
a neutral State gives the neutral a casus belli against the belligerent 
Government which incites its subjects to violate the law, In all 


other respects, its existence or non-existence is a matter wholly’ 


indifferent to belligerents, and entirely out of the sphere of 
international law. It is, therefore, exclusively to international 
law that we must look in order to determine who is 
responsible for the acts of the Alabama. And it will be found 
that no one is responsible but the belligerent Government to whose 
regular navy the vessel now —at least in the contemplation of 
international law—undoubtedly belongs, the crew, and the private 
individuals who are alleged to Bos property inher. That Govern- 
ment is liable to be deprived of her by capture or by destruction ; 
and her crew and her owners (so to speak), to whatever nation 
they may belong, are liable, respectively, to the loss of their lives 
or liberty, and to that of their property. If, as is alleged, the 
owners and the greater part of the crew are foreigners, still the 
are not out of their right, except so far as they have axel 
themselves to the hazards of war, and still less do their acts 
implicate a Government which has not connived at them. It is 
useless to multiply quotations, when it is not yet ten years since 
President Pierce—without provoking any protest from the three 
great European Powers, all of which were at the time belligerents 
—made a formal declaration of the things which private citizens 
might do at their own risk, without compromising the neutrali 
of their Government. Among the acts of private citizens whi 
could not involve national responsibility, were the selling of gun- 
powder and arms to all buyers, “the transporting of troops, pro- 
visions, and munitions of war to the principal seat of mili 
operations, and the bringing home of sick and wounded soldiers.” 
President Pierce would scarcely have declared that the ships of 
American citizens might be chartered, but not bought, by belli- 
gerents; or that while transports might, ships pierced for 
night not, be provided for belligerents by neutral citizens without 
compromising their Government. 


A moment’s reflection is sufficient to show that any other view 
of the responsibility of neutrals would be untenable in practice. A 
correspondent of the Times, whose letter was published last 
Tuesday, has polis out the intricate machinery which the adop- 
tion of this latest American theory would render nece in 
every neutral State possessing an extensive commerce. And it is 
clear that, if this intricate machinery broke down, either belli- 
gerent would at once be provided with a casus belli against the 


_ neutral, But the implied innovation upon the whole conception 
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of neutrality, is extravagant and glaring. It would be im- 
possible to prevent the sale of contraband in neutral ports, or its 
export from them, without placing restrictions and impediments, 
not only on international, but on municipal commerce, unknown 
hitherto. And the proposal of such an increase in the burthens of 
neutrals is the more extraordinary at a time when the existing 
burthens are exposed to searching criticism, and tolerated only 
with the test reluctance. There is yet another novelty in the 
theory. No one pretends that it is the duty of a neutral Govern- 
ment to enforce the acknowledged and time-honoured law of 
blockade; yet neutrals are expected to enforce this new-fangled 
doctrine of Mr. Welles and Mr. Seward on the high seas 

inst their own subjects. The consent of nations has 
hitherto permitted belligerents to injure each other in different 
ways which compromise the interests, and impair the freedom, of 
neutrals; and, accordingly, the neutral sovereigns in every war 
abdicate their right to protect their subjects when they are hurt in 
certain prescribed methods. But it is revolutionary to propose 
that the neutral pene shall watch its subjects at home, and 
keep the police of the seas abroad in the supposed interest of the 
belligerents. 


it has been intimated that the Federal Government has it in 
its power to quote two writers of authority in support of its 
demands. More thar two such writers cannot, we believe, be 
found. The correspondent of the Times, already referred to, has 
shown —in a manner that must have convinced those who had 
reviously doubted about this fundamental question of international 
Psat not only the authority of all other European jurists, 
from Grotius to Ortolan, but the unanimous opinion of the great 
American publicists — Kent, Story, and Wheaton — is opposed to 
the new teaching of the American Government. The two ex- 
ceptions are those of M. Hautefeuille and Sir Robert Philli- 
more. But the position of these writers is remarkable. Their 
authority is of quite recent growth, and they avowedly rely, 
not on the precedents of courts, and the practice of nations, 
but on their conception of what justice and humanity require 
to be the laws of war. And so far as any one principle can be 
said to connect together opinions which are often inconsistent, 
it seems to be that of limiting as far as possible the sphere of 
belligerent operations. Accordingly, it would appear that these 
two; writers are willing to increase the liabilities of neutrals 
to an indefinite extent, in order that their subjects may be re- 
strained from increasing the belligerent facilities of the com- 
batants. Arguments are scarcely needed to prove that the opinions 
of such writers, however emiuent, are valueless in the present 
controversy. As yet those opinions are of consequence only 
where they sum up faithfully the practice or the doctrines of the 
ast; and, in the present case, they are undeniably repugnant to 
oth. 


Hitherto we have spoken only of the obligations of international 
law. The obligations of international courtesy should not, how- 
ever, be forgotten. International courtesy cannot bid us super- 
intend and check the sale and export of gunpowder, arms, and 
the more ordinary kinds of contraband, because the thing is 
simply impossible; and if it were possible, it would seldom 
be easy to say which of two belligerents would be injured 
the most by such a proceeding. Neither does it bid us seize 
the Alabama, because such an act would now be a declar- 
ation of war against the Government of Richmond. On the 
second point, however, it may be of some account. One of 
the slight, but wholly unnecessary, blemishes in our political 
practice is the habit of Ministers to keep back till the meeting 
of Parliament all the official information necessary for forming an 
opinion on their conduct. Meanwhile, the public mind exhausts 
itself in guesses, and often comes to unfounded conclusions in- 
jurious to Ministers themselves. Subject, therefore, to the 
scars correction of future revelations, we think that the 

overnment has shown Mr. Adams scant courtesy. We have 
a law which imposes on those who equip or fit out, or who are 


concerned in the equipping or fitting out of any ship to be | 


employed in the service of a foreign Power, the penalty of the 
forfeiture of such ship. Now, if the Minister of a foreign Power 
conceives that a prosecution under this or any other law would 
be advantageous to his government, we think that he should be 
allowed the benefit of it. There is, we repeat, no legal obligation 
whatever in the matter; but the moral obligation is slightly 
increased by the existence of a similar law in the United States, 
which the Government actually put in force in our behalf during 
the Presidentship of Mr. Madison, and of which it may be said, 
that if it was not put in force in our behalf during the Russian war, 
the knowledge that it would be so put in force may have prevented 
the want of it. Now, Mr. Adams is said to have requested the 
Cabinet to proceed under this law against the owners of the 
Alabama ; and it has been semi-oflicially declared that his request 
was refused,on the ground of want of evidence. But, as the 
“make ” of ships of war is wholly different from that of commercial 
vessels, and as the Alabama was notoriously being built after the 
best models of naval architecture, there would seem to have been 
at least primd facie ground for suspicion. At any rate, we think 
the Government should have referred the matter to ajury; and if 
the suspicions had been proved to be frivolous, the owners of the 
Alabama would have had their remedy in damages. Parliament 
did not change the laws of England at the request of the French 
Emperor, but the Government enabled him to ask at the hands of 
a jury what the existing law allowed him. We think the same 


courtesy should have been extended to Mr. Adams. It would 
have been better that the Northern people should denounce what 
they might call the injustice or corruption of a jury than that 
they should suspect the british Government, however undeservedly, 
of the slightest breach in a course of consistent and honourable 
impartiality. 


SECTARIAN CHARITY. 


A RECENT discussion in the papers suggests some considera- 

tions on “ denominational ” sewing-schools, and some other 
particulars in which sectarianism has intermixed itself with the 
work of charity in the distressed districts. It arose out of a Wigan 
clergyman writing to Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth for his opinion 
on the schools in question. In reply, while prudently withholding 
any expression of opinion on the abstract question, he states his 
clear belief that, taking things as they are, this is the “ organiza- 
tion which will evoke the largest amount of benevolent exertion, 
and be productive of the greatest good.” He has probably had 
more experience of denominations and their specialities than an 
other man living, and we apprehend that he is entirely right in his 
opinion. The plan, moreover, has been extensively acted upon, 
and seems to be universally popular. We do not share the extra- 
vagant alarms that have been expressed that “laws of exclusion, 
discountenanced and condemned by the most awful of authorities, 
are revived and urged upon us” by the rather harmless process ; 
and that “the most industrious girl, and the best sewer in the 
town, is to be turned out workless and penniless unless she can 
bring her lips to pronounce some Shibboleth which she has been 
taught to regard as blasphemous or idolatrous.” And in truth, so 
long as English men, women, and children are the independent 
beings that they are, very probably no other system is possible. 

No doubt there is something unsatisfactory in a state of things 
which makes it advisable that such institutions as sewing-classes 
for starving factory girls should be sectarian—that Church girls, 
and Independent girls, and unbaptized girls, and New-Connexion 
girls should sew and feed in separate clusters. Still, so it is; and 
the reason is tolerably evident. Sewing and feeding are not so 
absorbing occupations as entirely to monopolize the attention. The 
sewers like to be read to while they sew, to “say grace” before 
they dine, and now and then tosing. And the difficulty of per- 
forming these operations on a large scale, and in mixed rooms-full 
of operatives, was forced on the attention of the managers of these 
associations at a very early stage of their history. Almost before the 
first of them had been established a fortnight, the Roman Catholic 
priests of the place forbade the Doxology, with which they 
instinctively concluded the day’s labour. “ Praise God, from whom 
all blessings flow,” was considered an un-Catholic sentiment by 
these excellent men; and it was this dislike on the part of the 
many to be silenced by the prejudices of a few that first gave rise 
to the notion of sectarian grouping. By the proposed arrangement 
every body could read or hear what he or she pleased. And when 
one considers what a great opportunity had thus arisen for doing 
real good—alike intellectual, moral, and spiritual—to some thou- 
sands of young persons hitherto for the most part inaccessible, at 
all events on week days, we cease to desire that it should be lost 
for the mere sake of gratifying a sentimental whim vo amalgamate 
all classes, and for once to see lions and lambs lie down together. 
Our whole scheme of primary education is based on the sectarian 
system, because it is the only one at present possible; and it 
would be difficult to say why this particular sort of education 
should be an exception to the rest, or could be expected to work 
well if it were. 

It is nowhere proposed, so far as we have heard, to exclude 
from any of these classes the rather numerous body of factory 
girls who, if asked their religious persuasion, would bluntly answer 
they are “nothing,” but simply so to group them that none may 
hear, or be desired to join in, any readings or singings that offend 
their prejudices. This is a thing, no doubt, that may very easily 
be overdone; and we have some reason for thinking that too 
zealous people are overdoing it at this moment. It is very unwise, 
to say the least, to flavour basins of soup with “ good advice,” and 
to wrap up a dozen of needles or a cotton-ball in the last new 
tract. It has an air about it of what we may be pardoned for 
calling spiritual swindling, and obtaining conversions under false 
pretences. On the other hand, one must not forget that the people 
who are in earnest about their religion are, as a rule, the most 
likely to be in earnest about their stitching and soup-making; 
and that sectarianism has a large share — perhaps too large, 
but anyhow one which it is not safe to overlook—in English 
benevolence of whatever kind. Stop the prospect (however 
delusive you may think it) of doing good to the souls of these 
possible Christians, and you will have stopped a great many very 
useful people’s enthusiasm about doing good at all. 

And is there, after all, anything so very absurd in varying the 
monotony of a sewing-class with a little reading or a little singing, 
and so arranging matters that what is read shall be to the taste of 
the hearers? And, if it is to be this last, it must be (more or less 
directly) either political or religious, English people, and Lan- 
cashire people more especially, care very little about literature in 
the abstract. What they want is something to their taste. It is 
just the forgetting of this peculiarity (if it is one) that has been 
the rock on which Mechanics’ Institutes have foundered. Lord 
Brougham had a notion thirty years ago that pel le would 
worship pure intellect and “useful knowledge,” if only they could 
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were carefully eschewed, and the reading-room closed on Sundays. 
Unluckily, popular instincts were too strong for him. The subjects 
so caref 
beef and beer about which anybody cared; and so it came to pass 
that the most interesting lectures on Astronomy, the History 
of China, the Progress of the Species, and all the rest of it, 
failed utterly to compete with the livelier attractions of a Methodist 
love-feast, or a good blustering stump-orator at the Blue Boar, 
and the Institutes have very generally died of inanition, or survive 
by rgpasn repudiation of their original constitution. It is, no 
doubt, very disheartening, and rather impertinent, when the pets 
of the philanthropists will not see what is good for them, and vote 
all this colourless sort of instruction to be washy twaddle. So it 
is, however, and so it is likely to continue—very unintellectual, 
but unalterably English. 

The writer we have above quoted makes confusion worse con- 
founded when, after finding fault with the sectarian arrangement for 
its exclusiveness, he proceeds to arraign it on the somewhat. contra- 
dictery ground that the persons who thus want to keep themselves 


to themselves are, in some recondite way, turning the schools into | 


a means of proselytism. 


To less gifted minds, it would seem to | 


be just the opposite. Whois to be proselytised where all are of one | 


way of thinking, it is rather hard to imagine. 


If it be meant that | 


good order, cheerful superintendence, a lively story read, and a | 


hymn or two sung, may happen to make proselytes of a few who 
have hitherto grown up in the belief that rich and poor are 
separated by an pe barrier, and that religion is a sort of 
luxury for the exclusive enjoyment of rich or idle people, very 
possibly there may be ground for his fears; though the result is 
hardly one which suggests a very alarming prospect, except to 
Secularists and (if there are any left) to Chartists. These people, 
no doubt, have excellent reasons for disliking anything which 
brings the lower and the higher classes into friendly association, 
or reminds the operative that there is anything eternal except 
labour. 

That there is a large amount of proselytising going on among dif- 
ferent religious bodies—by which we mean proselytising, not from 
the unattached mass of indifference, but from each other — under 
cover of affording aid to the Lancashire poor, we are beginning 
very much to fear. There is a nail that wants hitting on the 
head, though the Wigan clergyman’s critic happens to have hit 
the wrong one. Very early in the days of contributing to the 
relief of Manchester —i.e. some six months ago—a suburban 


get at it without sectarian admixture. So religion and politics | 


excluded turned out to be the only two matters beyond | 


establishments— 


amongst the number), and to send them to the Dissenti 
ibe of clothes and. 


not through any love of Nonconformity, but through the 
other assistance.” 

In another place — Todmorden —a Baptist minister had some- 
what preposterously been inted one of the distributors of 
the funds of the Central Relief Committee; and he took 
it into his head to combine with his functions the rather 
anomalous employment of taking a sort of religious ce 
much to the disadvantage of the people who ~~ to have 
Prayer-books. Another over-zealous brother, in same place, 
made the liveliest and most intelligible pecuniary distinctions. 
among persons living in the same row of houses— the lesson so 
practically inculcated being, of course, the superior advantages of 
Lbenezer, temporal as well as spiritual. It is added, mm writer 
who exposes this sharp practice: — “The clergyman has always 
relieved from the offertory without inquiring as to religion, but 
only as to distress. But im self-defence we are now compelled to- 
form a Chureh Committee, to see that our own people are not 
neglected.” ‘These more flagrant abuses of trust, it is only fair to 
add, were rectified as soon as they were exposed, and the preacher: 
was sent about his proper business; but it is difficult to say how 
much bitterness must have been caused to a poor Church- 
man in want of the common necessaries of life by seeing 
his Dissenting neighbour rewarded with comforts, for no better: 
reason than that he had been more judicious in selecting: 
his pastor. And, unfortunately, it is still true that “all the Dis~ 
senting denominations in the neighbourhood have had funds 
supplied for the relief of their members, and of the scholars. 
in their schools, for some time past, while the clergy have 
not had any such assistance; and it must be a great trial 
to a poor member of our Church, efter weeks and months 
of patient waiting and watching for ‘a bit o’ cotton,’ to see 
the extra wants of his Dissenting neighbour supplied, while he can 
only look forward in most cases to the dole of the Relief Committee- 
(1s. 6d. to 2s.), out of which rent, fire, and light must come. Yet 


| 1 know not any who have left church or school; and nothing but. 


Dissenting minister or two appeared at the Mansion House to | 


deprecate religious distinctions in the distribution of the funds. 
As no one within this generation has probably heard of an ocea- 
sion on which such distinctions were made in the distribution 
of a general fund, the apprehension seemed rather antediluvian, 
and was treated as one of the respectable old platitudes, like “ civil 
and religious liberty,” “suffering for conscience’ sake,’ &c., which 
Noucontormists amuse themselves with trotting out and airing 
nowandthen. A little while after—at a meeting (if we remember) 
of a Baptist Relief Committee —a Doctor Lee, we think, stated 
rather innocently his regret that, “the relief being chiefly in the 
hands of Churchmen, no special funds were set apart for the Baptist 
congregations ;” and, to provide against the rather odd affliction of 
his brethren having to take their share with everybody else, he 
proposed that half the funds contributed by his fraternity should 
be confined to the relief of the special necessities of its own body— 
é. e. that his congregations should get their share of the general 
funds, and have the advantage of a nice little denominational 
peculium into the bargain. The Wesleyans, we almost think, have 
done something of the same sort; and we observed that Mr. 
Spurgeon, the other day, reserved half his much-advertised col- 
lection for distribution, through special agencies and private hands, 
to “the elect,” whoever they may be. Now, as the public funds 
for the relief of this distress have been contributed for distribu- 
tion to all without distinction, and as there is no suggestion 
or suspicion that they have not been fairly administered, all 
this anxiety seems a little out of place. There is, moreover, 
an unctuous innocence about the lips of the brethren, joined to an 
itching and twitching about the fingers, that is eminently unsatis- 
factory. They tell us, almost candidly, that the saints have a 
right to a double share of whatever there is to be got, and that 
they mean, as far as they can, to secure it for their enjoyment. 
They suspect favouritism in others simply because it comes so 
entirely natural to themselves. Perhaps this sort of narrowness 
is inseparable from the esprit de corps that is necessary to the exist- 
ence of small bodies. It is certainly the characteristic of the 
average sectarian. In his every-day dealings, and in his Sunday 
charities, he looks first to the mterests of the tradesmen or the 
poor of his own community, and he cannot imagine people acting 
without such reservations. 

The working, however, of this sort of narrowmindedness amidst 
large masses of men all alike needing relief, and with their sense 
of the fitness of things considera ly sharpened by want, is 
beginning to be very deplorable. <A clever ~¥ impartial observer 
has just stated that, of the two chief difficulties ahead, this 
of proselytism is one, and by no means the less pressing. “ Only 
to-day,” he says (from Preston) — 

I was informed by a Catholic gentleman, who resides in one of the manu- 
facturing towns of Lancashire, that he knew of a poor woman who was told 
that if she would throw away her crucifix more relicf would be given her ; 
and this morning I saw a Church of England clergyman who has just made 
this public :—* | am prepared to adduce a number of cases in which parents 
have been induced to take their children from Church schools (my own 


a sincere love for our Church could have kept the people under the: 
trials they have endured.” We believe that it is true universal] 
of the clergy of the distressed districts, that they have regard 
theméelves as the officers of a national, not a sectarian, bedy, and. 
have been thoroughly in earnest in the work of charity towards 
people of all classes and communities. We can well understand 
that their poor have suffered in consequence ; and it is rather hard 
that they should have been selected as the abettors of a system of 
partizanship and proselytism in which they have been, in fact, the 
sufferers, not the offenders, 

But the evil which is growing out of this state of things is. 
something far beyond the seduction of a few wandering souls here- 


and there into the pleasant places of Bethel and Ebenezer. Reli-- 
gion itself is suffering, and suffering very materially. The hard- 


headed and not over-reverent crowds are not much given to make 
nice distinctions when they find the saints in clover, and them- 
selves either cold-shouldered, or tempted to sell their inde- 
pendence for a mess of pottage. “Less religion” is becoming 
a popular cry—and a very ugly one it is. When the 
correspondent of a daily paper “heard yesterday a man 
quietly anathematize a lady who was anxious to give him a 
religious tract, whilst he was working up to his knees in dirt,” it 
is time for others besides the lady to be looking out. A greater 
opportunity for doing real good, of the highest kind, both to the 
bodies and souls of thousands, never has arisen among us. Class 
feelings and class prejudices may be obliterated for years to come ; 
the whole social system of our manufacturing districts may be 
a and invigorated to an extent unhoped hitherto; and it will 

e miserable indeed if either over-zeal on the part of foolish 
ladies, or the pitiful squabbles of sects, should be allowed to throw 
it away, or make matters even worse than before—if religion shall 
have become connected, in popular apprehension, with an enlarged 
supply of creature-comforts, and gain and godliness unhappily 
become convertible terms, Denominationalism is, perhaps, inevit- 
able in schools and such like places; but there must be nothing of 
the sort, if we do not wish to do infjnite harm, in the administra- 
tion of meat and drink to hungry men. 


AID IN SHIPWRECK. 


A VIOLENT gale, causing numerous disasters at sea, has once 
more drawn attention to the lifeboats and other contrivances 
for affording aid in shipwreck. This gale began on the night of 
Thursday week, and prevailed during the greater part of the three 
following days. The general direction of the wind was from the 
north-west and north. It was accompanied with one of the highest 
tides that have been known within the last five-and-twenty years, 
Places that were sheltered from the extreme fury of the wind have 
suffered grievously from the water. On the east coast, embank- 
ments have been washed away, and the lowlands behind them have 
been flooded. Once more the oft-afflicted Marshland district 
near King’s Lynn seemed in danger of inundation. The tide rose 
to the top of the dam which has been built with so much toil and 

cost across the Middle Level Drain, but, happily, the ebbing water 
left this important work uninjured. For some miles up the 
country, the water in the river Ouse was level with its banks, and. 
threatened with ruin the houses and farms of which those banks are 
the sole protection. This deluge, however, only endangered pro- 

perty, while many lives. were in peril and some were actually Jost 

in the gale which occasioned or accompanied the flood. A few 
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miles from Spur Head, at the mouth of the Humber, a brig ran | 
into and cut down a smack and left her in a sinking state 
without making any attempt to save the crew. This collision 
happened during the gale; but whether the gale caused or excused | 
it does not certainly appear. The smack’s crew, consisting of four 
men and two lads, took to their boat, and shortly afterwards the | 
smack foundered. Without provisions or any protection against the | 
weather beyond the clothes which they happened to have on, these 
poor fellows endured a stormy winter's night in a small open boat 
at sea. After many miserable hours, they were seen by a vessel, | 
which picked them up and carried them into Yarmouth. It is | 
probable that the crew which suffered this night’s pain and peril 
amade it their business to give to vessels in distress the aid which 
owas refused to them. Nearly about the same time and — another 
smack en in the same trade of mercy saved the crew of a 
disabled collier, and brought them also into Yarmouth. Such are 
the services which these smacks often render to large vessels, and 
often, by way of recompense, large vessels run them down, and 
think but lightly of it. After every violent gale, we hear of the 
gallant conduct of this hardy class of seamen, whose habit it is to 
go to sea in dirty weather, on the look-out for vessels in distress. 
‘They are ready either to go on board where help can be useful, or, 
if nothing else can be done, at least to take the crew of a disabled 
ship on board their own well-found and buoyant little craft. 
When furious seas are breaking over a ship, and the crew are 
working for their lives at the pumps, then, perhaps, if she is fortu- 
nate, the disabled vessel may happen to be observed by one or two 
smacks, They take her in tow, if possible, and at any rate they 
keep as close to her as they can. As the leaks gain, and the 
strength of the crew fails, it becomes necessary to abandon the 
sinking ship, and then the smacks aflord refuge where otherwise 
death would be inevitable. 

Meantime, along the shore, the crews of the lifeboats show them- 
selves as daring and devoted as do the smacksmen upon the sea. 
A heavy surf will be breaking upon the coast; the night will be 
«dark, and snow and sleet will be drifting before the wind. Per- 
sons on the look out give notice that a vessel is aground on some 
dangerous shoal. The lifeboat is got out, manned, and pulled 
towards the wreck in the teeth of the gale and through 
the surf, and the crew are rescued and brought ashore. but 
other cases, again, occur in which the lifeboat cannot be 
aused. About fourteen months ago, a deplorable calamity 
happened at Scarborough. ‘The lifeboat belonging to that place 
was destroyed in attempting to give aid to a vessel which 
came ashore in front of the Promenade. On Sunday last 
~@ vessel came ashore nearly at the same spot. It was found that 
the new lifeboat could not approach close enough to render aid 
without incurring the danger which was fatal to her predecessor. 
But the crew of the vessel were saved by the rocket apparatus 
worked by the men of the Coastguard. This apparatus is simple, 
and in suitable circumstances almost unerring, and it is cheap 
as well as safe. The cost of the rockets is trifling, and they 
can be used, if at all, without endangering those who use 
them. If a vessel is driven ashore close under a line of clifis or an 
artificial wall of stone, like that of the Promenade at Scarborough, 
it is easy to see that a lifeboat is not likely to prove the best means 
of aiding her. The waves thrown back from the cliffs or wall 
‘would meet the waves advancing from the sea, and toss the 
lifeboat like a shuttlecock high into the air. This was how the 
accident occurred last year at Scarborough. But the proximity 
ot the grounded vessel to the cliffs or wall makes it easy to throw 
a line to her with a rocket, and even possible to throw a line by 
other means. If once the line is fixed, the hauling tackle cannot 
fail to be adjusted, and the rescue of the crew is certain, provided 
only that the ship will hold together until they can be passed 
ashore. But the greedy sea will not easily be baffled of its 
prey. It beats with all its force against the vessel's side, 
while rock or sand holds that vessel firmly, so that it shall 
not shrink from the violence of the blows struck at it. The 
question of life or death to a dozen or twenty sailors depends 
on whether the rocket-man or the sea can use those few minutes 
to the best account. But the resources of the sea are boundless, 
and it spends them freely to attain its cruel purpose. Mass after 
mass of water is rolled with swift fury against the yielding 
timbers, which yet for a very few minutes afford a refuge from 
the waves. There is no petty economy to mar the purpose of 
destruction, and it is only the work of mercy that is impeded 
by counting strictly every shilling that each effort costs. The 
practice of the Board of Trade has been to supply each station 
with twelve rockets and two lines. If the two lines failed 
entirely, the station had exhausted its resources; and if they 
failed partially, the sea might break the vessel up, and drown 
every man on board of her, while one of the rocket lines 
was being drawn back and readjusted. It appears to be 
nearly certain that when the ship Bencoolen came ashore at Bude 
Haven, in Cornwall, on October 21 last, the whole of her crew 
might have been saved if the rocket apparatus could have been 
worked more promptly. Two unsuccessful attempts were made, 
and the only two lines at the station having been used in them, a 
delay of twenty minutes occurred before making a fresh attempt. 
In these twenty minutes the sea beat the vessel into fragments, 
and drowned twenty-six out of thirty-two persons who were on 
board of her. The cost of the third line which was wanted 
to make another attempt speedily would not, we should 
suppose, be more than a few shillings. Now it might have 
been thought, by a person unacquainted with the usual pro- 


ceedings of English officials, impossible thet a rocket-station 


| should be left with a supply of only two lines, At any rate, 
when the inadequacy of ths 


t supply was demonstrated by the 
heartrending calamity at Bude Haven, even those whodo know 


| something of how a department of Government goes about its 


work would have expected willingness, and almost eagerness, to 
send more rocket-lines to the Cornish coast. Let us observe, 
again, that this rocket-service seems to be the very perfection of 
economy. Lifeboats, it must be owned, cost much in the boats 
themselves, and in wages to their crews, as well as sometimes in 
the lives of men. But the rocket apparatus costs little, and the 
money spent on it cannot possibly be spent to better purpose ; 
and, therefore, Government grudges every farthing that it is asked 
to spend. An application to the Board of Trade for a more liberal 
supply of rocket-lines was answered in what we take to be an un- 
surpassed example of the elevated official style. Mere common 
mortals allow their feelings to be wrought on, and become 
emphatic in word and earnest in action, when they are endeavour- 
ing to make arrangements on which may depend the life or death 
of a whole ship’s crew. But the Board of ‘Trade deals with such 
considerations as calmly as if saving life and saving shillings were 
objects of exactly equal magnitude. There is some difficulty in 
complying with the demand for more rocket-lines, but the appli- 
cants can have any quantity they desire of red tape. 

The answer of the Board of Trade stated that “it would in most 
places be useless to increase the present supply of rocket-lines.” 
Lhe reasons given for this conclusion were, first, that the 
apparatus is carried to the scene of action in a light cart 
kept for the express purpose, which would not contain more than 
two lines; and, secondly, that if a larger store than two lines were 
kept at a station, there would be danger of some af these lines 
becoming rotten before they could be used. It is amazing that 
nearly a fortnight of official deliberation should have resulted in 
such frivolous arguments against a measure which could not 
possibly do harm, and might do very great good. The reply which 
the Board of Trade brought upon itself was crushing. The cart 
which cannot carry more than two lines is an ideal cart. There 
is not, and never has been, any special cart for the rocket- 
service at Bude. If the Board of Trade mean to give 
such a cart, the people of Bude will be thankful for 
it; but in the meantime they will have to find a cart 
for themselves, and while they do so they will under- 
take to provide for the carriage in it of three or four rocket- 
lines. This undertaking they will give with the more readi- 
ness, because at Bude it is not often necessary to use a cart at 
all, seeing that vessels generally come ashore at the mouth of the 
shallow harbour, and close to the coastguard station, where the 
rockets and apparatus are deposited. As regards the liability of 
lines kept in store to decay, it is replied to the Board of Trade 
that out of six lines the number fit for service at any moment is 
likely to be greater than out of two, 

It might possibly happen to a public department to feel itself 
under the necessity of defending a sound policy by unsound 
arguments. But in this case the Board of Trade seems to have 
written nonsense for the mere love of it. The Board did not 
intend to pursue the course which it so absurdly attempts to 
justify. It gave a promise to supply more lines, and although that 
promise has not yet been fulfilled, there is reason to hope for its 
fulfilment by the time summer comes round again, and all imme- 
diate apprehension of shipwreck shall have passed away. But if 
there should be any further hesitation on the part of the Board of 
Trade in putting the rocket stations into the best possible working 
order, we do hope that the public will take the matter into its 
own hands. The cost of proper stores for the whole of our coasts 
would be very small compared with the enormous and unmixed 
good which those stores are calculated to effect. 


THE COLLEGIATE CHARACTER OF THE INNS OF COURT. 


f } \HE constitution of the Inns of Court is a subject which one 
i would have thought must be familiar to every Bencher of 
any of those societies. Yet if we are to take the answers of Sir 
I’rederick Slade to some questions put to him the other day by a 
juror, as intended to be framed with legal precision, it would seem 
that it is one on which Benchers as well as other people may not 
be very accurately informed. Possibly the reports in the news- 
papers do not convey with perfect exactness the replies of the 
jearned gentleman, but as those replies stand, they certainly are 
calculated to give anything but a correct representation of the true 
character of the societies which are known as the Inns of Court. 
A juror in the case of Hudson v, Slade, who persisted in putting 
some questions to elicit information upon the constitution of the 
Society of the Middle Temple, appeared puzzled by a statement that 
the book which had been seized by the plaintiti was the property 
of the Masters and Treasurers. If we are to trust the reports in 
the morning papers, the following dialogue ensued :— 

I wish to ask if they have any qualification in law under which they 
cither do or can possess property ? 

Sir F. Slade: If I ought to answer the question I will with pleasure do so 
to the best of my ability. They do possess very large property. 

The Juryman ;: As joint corporators ? 

Sir F. Slade: Certainly. The treasurer and masters of the Middle Temple 
are possessed of very large property. 

The Juryman: Are you responsible in zw as a corporation ? 

Sir F. Slade: Unquestionably. Every man in every corporation or publis 
body in England is responsible to the law of the country. 
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And, finally, the juryman inquired :— 

Was not an application to the Queen’s Bench against the Benchers for a 
mandamus refused on the ground that they were not a corporation, and were 
not known to the law ? 


If there is anything certain as to the original constitution and 


history of these societies, it is that they never were, and are not | 


now, corporate bodies. Thisis the uniform language of all writers 
on the subject from Sir John Fortescue to the Royal Commis- 
sioners of 1855. “None of the Inns of Court are corporate bodies ; 
they are merely voluntary societies,” say the Commissioners in their 
report. Upon this very ground it is that every attempt to subject 
them to the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals has been success- 
fully 

repeatedly recognised. So long ago as the reign of James I. an 
application by a disbarred barrister for a writ of restitution was 
refused, “because,” said the Court, “the Inns of Court are no 
corporate bodies, but only voluntary societies submitting to 
government.” An application for a mandamus to compel the | 
Benchers of Gray’s Inn to call a person of the name of William 

Hart to the bar elicited from Lord Mansfield a judgment to the 

same effect. “The original institution of the Inns of Court nowhere 

precisely appears, but it is certain that they are not corporations 

and have no constitution by charters from the Crown. ‘They are 

voluntary societies which for ages have submitted to government 

analogous to that of other seminaries of learning. In every 

instance their conduct is subject to the control of the judges as 

visitors. From the first traces of their existence to this day, no 

example can be found of an interposition by the Courts of 

Westminster Hall proceeding according to the general law of | 
the land; but the judges have acted as in a domestic 

forum. The ancient and usual redress is by appeal to the | 
judges.” Even the visitatorial jurisdiction of the judges de- 
pends upon no inherent power in the visitors, but upon 
the voluntary submission to that tribunal of the societies 
themselves. When Lord Tenterden was Chief Justice, the question 


Their character as voluntary associations has been | 


of barrister or apprentice. It is still more inconsistent with the 
fact, that the “University” had no share in granting the degree 
supposed to correspond with that of Doctor. The higher degree 
of serjeant was always conferred only by a writ from the sove- 
' reign; and the person who obtained it ceased, by the mere fact, to 

be a member of his society or Inn. Four of “the hostels” were 
| known as Inns of Court; but there were others, to the number of 
| fourteen or fifteen, known as Inns of Chancery—some of them, like 
| Clifford’s and Clement’s Inns, remaining to thisday. Sir John 
| Fortescue, who lived in the reign of Henry VLI., describes. the 
| latter as places in which the younger students were placed to study 
| the original elements of the law —“ where, perfecting themselves 

as they grew to ripeness, so were they admitted to the greater 
| Inns, called the Inns of Court.” In these seminaries of legal learn- 


| ing, he tells us, “ both knights’ and barons, and other grandees of 


the realm, placed their children” to learn law, not with a view of 


| their getting a living by its practice. In his day, 2,000 scholars, 


“all gentlemen born,” were inmates of the several hostelries or 
ns, 
We can only conjecture the mode in which the four greater 
Inns acquired the right of conferring the degree of “apprentice,” 


| which qualified its holder to practise in the courts. In all proba- 


bility it was the act of the judges, who recognised an education at 
any one of these seminaries as a sufficient qualification for thas 
practice. The exclusive right of these societies to qualify persons 
for admission to the bar was soon recognised as a portion of the 
common law. The sovereign’s writ constituting a serjeant was 
only issued to those who had previously received the degree of 
apprentice at one of the Inns of Court. But, up to the present 


_ day, these societies have carefully maintained their character as 


merely voluntary associations of persons engaged in practising 
and teaching the law. Long usage has now established 
that only those who are members of these societies, and 
on whom they have conferred the degree of barrister, 
can appear in the character of advocates in our Courts. But no 


again came before the Court of King’s Bench on an application | usage has invested them with the character of corporations. 
against the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn: — They are still nothing more than societies of persons who have 
When Lord Mansfield (observes Lord Tenterden) said that they were | voluntarily associated themselves. They have no power of 
voluntary societies which for ages had submitted to government analogous | Possessing property “as joint corporators.” The members who 
to other seminaries of learning, he must be understood to have meant that | compose the society are, of course, responsible for any acts by 
they submit to such rules and regulations as they themselves ordained for | which, as individuals, they violate the law, but they are not 
the internal government of the society, but not that they submit to any | “yesponsible in law as a corporation -” and Lord Chief Justice 
foreign jurisdiction as to the persons whom they are to admit as members. 4 F . . 
| Cockburn would, to-morrow, pronounce the same judgment as Lord 
So far has this principle been carried, that the Court of Chancery | Mansfield, and declare that ‘the Inns of Court are no corporate 


has actually refused to entertain a suit for the redemption of a | 
mortgage on chambers in the Temple, because all such matters | 
must be determined by the Society itself. According to these 

authorities, the pertinacious juror, absurd as his conduct was, ap- | 
ears to have described the Sl position of the Inns of Court a 
ittle more accurately than Sir Frederick Slade. It follows from 
that position of necessity that in any corporate capacity, or as “ joint 
corporators,” no Inn of Court can be — of any property 
whatever. The property of the Inner Temple, exactly like the 
property of the Carlton Club as against the world at large, must 
be vested in trustees. When James I. made his lease of the 
Temple for the use of the two societies who now occupy it, the 
lease was made to certain individuals, and was subject to the 
ordinary devolution of property of that nature. The individuals 
selected were officers of the society; but no attempt was made to 
give a corporate character to their office. Upon the death of the 
last lessee, all the interest in the lease, unless interfered with by 
previous assignment, would have vested in his representative, 
exactly as would happen in the lease of the ground upon which 
the Carlton or Reform Clubs are built. The Inns of Court have 
always tenaciously asserted their character as voluntary associa- 
tions, because it exempted them from rules by which as cor- 
porations they would have been bound. As “ voluntary societies” 
they are bound only by the regulations which they themselves 
have chosen to lay down. The Courts of Law have no more right 
to control their internal regulations, their admission or rejec- | 
tion of members, than—to repeat our illustration — they would 
have a right to review the decision of a ballot at the Carlton or 
Reform. 

How voluntary associations, supposed in law to have no per- 
petual succession, became possessed of the power of licensing 
persons to practise as advocates in the courts of law, 4t is not easy to 
say. We are told, by the most ancient writers on the subject, that 
when the Court of Common Pleas was fixed at Westminster by | 
the great charter, lawyers naturally began, from all parts of the 
kingdom, to resort to its vicinity. “They naturally,” says Black- 
stone, “fell into a kind of collegiate order; they began to purchase | 
houses between the city of Westminster, the place of holding the 
King’s Courts, and the city of London, for advantage of ready | 
access to the one, and plenty of provisions in the other.” In these | 
houses, called hostels or inns, they taught law to all who wished to 
become students; and thus established a university of their own. 


bodies, but only voluntary societies submitting to government — 
but over whose internal regulations the Courts of Law have no 
power to exercise any control.” 


MR. BOUCICAULT’S NEW THEATRE. 


A R. BOUCICAULT is a very lucky person. No future edition 
of Self-Help will be complete without a reference to this 
distinguished example of a man getting on in the world by the 
exercise of energy, and the quality which, rather than use strong 
language, we will call assurance. He has already written about a 
hundred and forty plays, and, if he does not come up to the Lope 
de Vega standard before finishing his career, it will be owing 
to the dilatoriness of novelists, not to his own lack of industry. 
He cannot make bricks without straw. He has done his best, 
and we repeat it—he is very lucky. It is not merely that he 
managed to turn to excellent account the brains of a dead man, 
for many others have done that; but very few have the chance, 
when one money-making business is exhausted, of puffing off 
a fresh one in the columns of the Zimes. This is the special 
stroke of good fortune, as we said last week, that has befallen 
Mr. Boucicault. The leading journal, in one of its easy moments, 
rinted, in conspicuous type, the letters which announce to the 
ritish public that Mr. Dion Boucicault, our only friend, is 
coming to our relief. We have been victimized for many years 
ast; but there is to be an end of it now. Mr. Boucicault’s 
reast swells with honest pride at the thought that he alone 
can save theatre-goers from the clutch of the greedy manager. 
Once he disputed the right of the fone to hiss his plays, or 
even to object to them in any way. Circumstances have changed, 
and we behold in the rebuker our warmest advocate. The hour 
had arrived, and here is the man. Let us see what he proposes to 
do for us. 

Mr. Boucicault has discovered that there is not a single theatre 
in all London fit to put one’s head into. There is nota manager 
who treats us fairly. We are made to pay shamefully extor- 
tionate prices for our amusements. We ought to feel very much 
obliged to Mr. Boucicault for finding all this out, but we cannot 
forget that he has been a very long time in discovering anything 
wrong in the present system. His sudden virtue resembles the 
late penitence of a publican who takes to preaching teetotalism 


“Degrees were at length conferred in the common law, as at other | when he becomes tired of his business, or cannot make it pay. It 
universities in the canon and civil. - The degrees were those | is only when there —— to be a likelihood of the public for- 


of barrister—styled apprentice, from apprendre, to learn—who | getting Mr. Boucicault t s ch 
athe as the state and degree of serjeant does to | the rapacity of managers, who seem to disturb and injure no one 
but himself. We should like to know how much his newly 


answered to bac 
that of doctor.” 


at he lifts up his voice to exclaim against 


This conceit of the union of all the Inns in one legal university, | awakened enthusiasm in reforming theatrical abuses is due to 
although resting on the high authority of Blackstone, and the | disagreements with old colleagues, and how much to the pleasant 
still higher of Coke and Fortescue, seems inconsistent with the | anticipation of getting a new theatre built with other people's 
fact that four of the colleges supposed to constitute the uni- | money. This is a perfectly fair question to ask, for Mr. Boucicault’s 
versity gave, each of its own authority, the first degree — that | 


proposal in his first letter was this:—He would subscribe a certain 
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amount towards building a new theatre if the public would take 
up the rest in shares. He represented that the profits of such a 
speculation would be very large. In his second letter he esti- 
mates them at 20,0001. a year! To bring in that sum of “clear 
rofit,” a manager, he says, need be only “ moderately successful.” 
erhaps it looks a little like ingratitude to turn round and abuse 
indiscriminately all the London tlcatres, in one of which, at an 
rate, Mr. Boucicault made his name, and we know not how muc 


money. We should very much like to know whether, if all Mr. | 


Boucicault’s plays had succeeded like the Colleen Bawn at the 
— we should ever have heard of this urgent need of a new 
theatre 


The fact is, that Mr. Boucicault is almost a genius in his way. 
To him, as to every other actor, notoriety is success and a good 
income. The man who hopes to live by the public must keep 
his name well before the public. The difliculty of preserving 
a second-class actor's notoriety is much greater than the 
difficulty of obtaining it in the first instance. Even a good actor 
“ draws ” all the better for a few posters and advertisements, while 
an indifferent one will soon sink out of sight altogether unless he 

ossess the means of pufling freely. Barnum was great at this 

tter resource, but we are inclined to think Mr. Boucicault is 
more fertile, and has even greater brag and confidence than the 
American showman. We are not aware that Barnum was ever 
ingenious enough to concoct an advertisement of his woolly horse 
in such terms that the Zimes should insert it among its news as 
information worthy of the reader’s notice. Mr. Boucicault has 
done what is equivalent to this, and more. He originally 
desired to build a new theatre, and he tells us that after the 
publication of his first letter he “received offers of money to 
an amount much more than sufficient to purchase a site 
and erect the building desired.” But the persons who thus 
offered their money doubtless expected a good return for it—a 
subject which we conjecture must be hinted at in these somewhat 
doleful words by Mr. Boucicault: — “Many of these offers were 
accompanied, however, by expectations not easy to realize; and, 
feeling doubtful whether the theatre I proposed would satisfy the 
many wishes expressed,” &c. In this sentence Mr. Boucicault has 
not displayed his usual adroitness. His first statement is that 
more lon sufficient money was offered him to build a new theatre 
on his own principles. Secondly, he states that 20,000/. a year 
would be a moderate profit for such an establishment. Why, 
then, need he fear that he should fail to satisfy “‘ the many wishes 
expressed? ”’ Surely the expectations of his subscribers did not 
go beyond a perfect theatre and 20,000/. a year profit, both of which 
good things he most unequivocally promised them? They must 
have been hard to please, indeed, if such results did not appear to 
them to warrant the investment. 


This week the model theatre has been opened. The Times, by 
some happy accident still favouring Mr. Boucicault, gives a glow- 
ing account of the edifice and all its arrangements. Unfortunately, 
a visit to the theatre by no means bears out the critic’s friendly 
statements. He must surely have described what Mr. Boucicault 
meant to do, not what he fas done. For instance, we are told 
that there is “a large and roomy pit, the seats of which are 
divided from each other by arms, and covered with cloth.” 
This assertion must be ascribed to what the Lord Chief Justice 
hes termed the “vivid imagination of the reporter.” The 
“arms” resemble the handle of a farm-yard pail; the seats 
are narrow and bare, not one scrap of the cloth that the critic 
saw in his dreams being there at present. Mr. Boucicault 
has knocked about the old theatre as much as he could, and he 
would have knocked it about a good deal more, but, unfortunately, 
the “walls and pillars” were in the way. Difficulties, however, 
are made to be overcome. “ We managed,” says Mr. Boucicault, 
“to scheme round or over or under these obstacles, comforting 
ourselves with the assurance that these difficulties would be taken 
fairly and kindly into account when the work was submitted to 
public criticism.” Of course the builders had no such thought in 
their minds; but how did they contrive to “scheme” round, over, 
and under pillars and walls? When they were under the walls what 
did they do? Could they not have moved them a little farther 
back? Assuredly the pillars are still very much in the way. No 
doubt the pit is “large and roomy,” but spectators who happen to 
get places at the back part of it might almost as well be outside 
in the Westminster Road. As to the “superior” seats, Mr. 
Boucicault has avowedly troubled himself very little about them. 
Among other things, he says, that what the public require is 
“comfortable room for each person, especially for the cheaper 
seats.” Why especially? Why lay it down as a rule that those 
who pay the highest price should have the scantiest accom- 
modation? If this is to be Mr. Boucicault’s principle—and his 
uncouth English means this or nothing—we should say that no 
one with five shillings in his pocket would take the trouble to 
cross the river inte the region of garotters in order to visit a 
theatre which has been altered so as to give an idea of the 
improvements Mr. Boucicault has not made. One great innovation, 
however, that he has carried out, is the abolition of boxkeepers 
— that, at least, is the plain interpretation of his own daily 
advertisement—“ No boxkeeper’s, nor fees of any kind permitted.” 
As to the performances, they sink into insignificance when 
compared with the beauties of the building. The audience, 
enraptured with the “cloudless sky ” whieh is overhead for 
“ ceiling,” aré not expected to pay much attention to what is 
going on in front. This is probably the anticipation; but we very 


| 


strongly doubt whether playgoers will think enough of the ram- 

bling, uncomfortable-looking house to induce them to forsake the 

old-fashioned theatres, where good acting and good accom- 

modation are both to be found. tie. Boucicault has certainly done 

no more for the public than has been done for them, for instance, 

J sg Garden by Mr. Gye, and at the New Adelphi by Mr. 
ebster. 


We have written nothing, we hope, to depreciate Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s ingenuity. His leading the Zimes by the nose is almost as 
great a feat in its way as the success of the Colleen Bawn. Such 
luck is not likely to fall in another man’s way during the present 
generation, and Mr. Boucicault is about the worthiest man to whom 
it could have fallen. He puffs indefatigably and boldly. But 
in his puffs we trace the peculiar order of mind which is evinced 
in his plays. He originates nothing. He is no more than a 
tolerably expert adapter. When he does not borrow the design 
he borrows the details. In his puffs he has taken the design from 

ill vendors, and filled in the details; and it must be owned that 
tre has filled them in very badly. For no one is deceived. It is 
evident, in the first place, that Mr. Boucicault’s main object is to 
obtain a theatre for himeelf at the west end; and when a man is 
so closely and so largely interested in the project he espouses, we 
are justified in receiving his representations with some mistrust. 
Further, he must be a very sanguine man, if he really believes 
that a new theatre in London would bring in “20,000/. a year 
clear profit ;” and he might as well have frankly stated his con- 
viction that no one but Mr. Dion Boucicault, author of London 
Assurance and Used Up, could so a theatre as to produce 
this splendid result. Lastly, there is nothing whatever that is 
new in Mr. Boucicault’s scheme. He cannot be ignorant that there 
is, at least, one theatre in London which all may visit without 
paying any fee to attendants, and in which Mr. Boucicault himself 
found everything to admire during the run of the Colleen Bawn. 
Professional jealousies are not confined to Mr. Boucicault, or to the 
body of which he is a member; but this fact does not palliate the 
bad taste of the attacks he is constantly levelling at the London 
managers. If he can give us a better theatre than we have at 
present, let him do it without this blatant self-praise and arro- 
gance. But we do not think the public will lay down their 
money to build a new theatre, and we are quite sure they will 
deserve to lose it if they do. 


REVIEWS. 


PREHISTORIC MAN.* 

— write a work in two volumes professedly treating on “ Pre- 

historic Man,” but, in reality, containing discussions and 
meditations de rebus omnibus et quibusdam aliis, is certainly a 
mistake. It is true that the title of Dr. Daniel Wilson’s a 
Prehistoric Man ; Researches into the Origin of Civilization in the 
Old and the New World—does not hold out any very definite 
promise as to what the reader may reasonably expect to find in 
these two portly volumes. But if we look at the preface, we are 


| informed that— 


The object aimed at in the following work is to view man, as far as 
possible, unaffected by those modifying influences which accompany the 
development of nations and the maturity of a true historic period, in order 
thereby to ascertain the sources from whence such development and maturity 
proceed. 


We, therefore, look forward to researches into the origin of civili- 
zation, to anthropological, ethnological, linguistic, and archzo- 
logical discussions—a field sufficiently large, but still hedged in by 
certain discernible landmarks. As we proceed with the preface, 
we perceive that the author means “to reopen the whole quest-vu 
of man’s origin, and to determine it afresh in its relations to 
modern science.” And we catch some glimpse of his ultimate 
aims when, after contrasting the two views, that the true type of 
man primeval is either the ascending savage or the descending 
angel, he asks himself : — 

Have we, then, no alternative between man plus the artificialities of 
civilization, and maa minus the influential operation of moral laws which 
have their efficient equivalents in the instincts of other animals; or can we 
not realize, even in theory, an intermediate normal condition ? 

And again— 

Our aim, therefore, is to isolate man from extraneous influences, and look, 
if possible, on man per se; or, at least, where he can be shown to have 
attained maturity, exposed only to such influences as are the offspring of his 
own progress. 

Now, if we understand this last phrase rightly, we should say 
that since the very beginning of the world, man, in his advance 
towards civilization, has never been exposed to any influences 
except those that are the offspring of his own pro . This may 
be said at least with as much truth of the races of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, as of the races of America. If the Teutonic races were 
influenced in their progress towards civilization by the Romans, 
and the Romans by the Greeks, we know that Greeks, Romans, 
and Goths were scions of the same stem, and that the three 
together represent the one Aryan man, modified only by such 
influences as are the offspring of his own progress. The ancestors 


* Prehistoric Man; Researches into the Origin of Civilization in the Old 
and the New World. By Daniel Wilson, LL.D. Cambridge: Macmillan. 
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of these three races parted after they had attained a certain degree 

of civilization. They each ran their own course for a time, _ 

fecting their dialects, consolidating their religion, developing their 
national characters. They then met again as strangers, as rivals, 
as enemies, The Roman conquered the Greek, the Teuton the 

Roman ; but at the same time the Teuton learnt from the Roman, 

and the Roman learnt from the Greek. Whether we look back- 
ward or forward in the history of the Old World, we find the 
same everywhere—man influencing man, tribe subduing tribe, 
nati¢n conquering nation, whether by force of arm or by force of 
mind, yet everywhere, on a smaller or a larger scale, man moulded 
by man. 
"Dr. Wilson is much impressed with the spontaneous growth of 
civilization in the New World, and he points out “that for un- 
numbered centuries the American nations had remained shut in b 
ocean barriers from all the influences of the historic hemisphere.” 
But was there nothing, during those unnumbered centuries, corre- 
sponding to Greeks, Romans, and Teutons on American soil? Was 
not their hemisphere as historic to them as ours is to us? Were 
there no Helenas, no Cleopatras, no Carthages, no Romes? We 
do not know of them, and the Indian nomads themselves kept no 
records of them; at least none except vague legends and grotesque 
myths. But, in their own way, the American tribes must have 
grown, like all other nations; and their civilization, such as it is, 
must be considered, if we must use the phrase, as the offspring of 
their own progress. Their language alone—divided into numberless 
dialects, estimated to exceed twelve hundred and sixty, and yet at- 
testing in its general structure a common origin— points back to a 
far distant past, and holds out a hope that, even in this unhistoric 
hemisphere, some kind of history may still be recovered, like the 
history deciphered on the broken tablets of the great dialects of 
the Aryan and Semitic races. ° 
But we should gladly grant to Dr. Wilson that “America is a 
continent where man may be studied under circumstances which 
seem to furnish the best guarantee of his independent develop- 
ment,” if he would only at once cross the Atlantic, lead us on 
from east to west, and from north to south, through the haunts 
of his Prehistoric Man, and tell us all that is known about his 
languages, his religions, his customs, his songs, his tombs and monu- 
ments, hisskin, skull, hair, &c.—anything, in fact, which would give 
us what the author calls “the parallax of man, already viewed in 
Europe’s prehistoric dawn.” But when we have made up our 
mind to approach a subject not very attractive in itself, then to 
find patie. es in the hands of a guide who tells us everything but 
what we ask him for, is certainly tantalizing. We might pass by 
without complaint the introductory chapter that follows the preface, 
but when we come to the second chapter, “the Old World and the 
New,” we hope at least to come in sight of land. We are mistaken, 
as may be seen from the following lines culled from each page as 
we read on: — 

P. 17. The contrast which exists, in a thousand ways, between the Old 
World and the New, cannot be described. 

P. 18. Much that awaits the world’s future is to be born of this first free- 
dom, hewn out of America’s forest wastes. 

I’. 19. Take, for example, the famous Kent’s Hole of Torbay, &c. 

P. 20. In a mild autumnal morn, on November 5, 1688, the Dutch ficet, 
&e. 

; P. % Since William looked on that harbour, its aspect has greatly 
changed, 

P. 22. In the long picturesque thoroughfare which climbs toward the 
height crowned by the ancient castle of Edinburgh may be seen the Roman 
sculptures of Severus and his Empress Julia, separated by an inscription of 
later times, borrowed from Gutenberg’s first Mentz Bible, of 1455. 

P. 23. But for us that year, A.p. 84, marks, as it were, the baptism of blood 
which consecrated the scene to gallant deeds of arms. 

P. 24. The Field of Stirling Bridge, where the army of the English Edward 
was utterly routed by Wallace with an inferior force. 

P. 25. The ox transported from the old Scottish carse land seeks only as 
rich pastures as he left in that alluvial valley ; but the herd-boy, &c. 

P. 26. Prithee think, there’s livers out of Britain. 

P. 27. But there is no mystery about the beginnings of Toronto, and little 
romance in its childhood and youth. 

P. 28. No plough with brazen share was guided round its limits by the 
founder, incinctus ritu Gabino. 

P. 29. Tiber’s hill was once the site only of the solitary herdsman’s hut. 

P. 30. But in 1813 a great historical event occurred. 

P. 31. Before the first Adam was placed in his Eastern garden, or “there 
went up a mist from the earth, and watered the face of the ground.” 

P. 32. ?or nearly twenty years, previous to 1840, an extensive system of 
drainage carried out within the ancient limits of the city of4.ondon. 

P. 33. The memorials of that terrible catastrophe in the reign of Nero, 
when 70,000 of the inhabitants of Roman London perished in its ruins. 

P. 35. Nineveh, and the vast power of Assyria fell. 

P. 36. So relative a thing is antiquity ! 

P. 37. Humboldt draws the comparison between the roaming Indian of the 
Or'noco, and the wandering Arab. 

», 38. To the unexperienced European, an acre in dreamland or a bog of 
moonshine would seem equally marketable. 

P. 38. Such the Indian of the Fond du Lac may have been a thousand 
years ago. 

” P. 49. The sagacity of Anglo-American enterprise has thus “dipped into 
ue future, far as human eye could see.” | 
P. 40. I seemed in it to realize the primeval aspect of sites on the Nile and | 
the Tigris, ere human hands selected them for the arenas of history, &c. 
P. 41, Oceanic structures that might at length shelter the little “ May- 
lower,” with its precious seeds of empire. 
: P. 42. The frail village of wigwams and the tiny fleet of birch-bark canoes, 
P. 43. Guided by these disclosures of a New World just entering on the 
dawn of its historic life, may we not hope to read more clearly the traditions 
of ancient primitive history, and to recover new light wherewith to illuminate 
the Old World’s prehistoric times ? 


skimmed the pages of the second chapter of Prehistoric Man. We 
do not mean to say that there is not much fine writing in these 
pages. It is clearly the essay of a cultivated, thoughtful, and 

oetical writer. But in these days of hard work, if we do find 
eisure for reading a book on man per se, we want to carry away 
some solid facts, and we get angry with our host if he treats us to 
mere soufflé instead of plum-pudding, with some good large plums 
here and there. 

And this leads us to our second grievance. We did read on, 
and we found several chapters which gave a very useful resumé of 
the labours of others, and of Dr. Wilson’s own researches on 
certain subjects connected with the early civilization of America. 
But we soon perceived that it was impossible to trust Dr. Wilson 
in his statements. His book embraces an immense area, as may 
be seen from the following headings :— 

The Primeval Occupation: Speech. Narcotic Arts and Superstitions. 
The Primeval Transition: Instinct. | Primitive Architecture: Megalithic. 
The Promethean Instinct: Fire. The Ceramic Art: Pottery. 
The Maritime Instinct : The Canoe. | The Intellectual Instinct : Letters. 
The Technological Instinct: Tools. Ante-Columbian Traces: Coloniza- 
The Metallurgic Instinct: Copper. tion. 
The Metallurgic Arts: Alloys. The American Cranial Type. 
The Architectural Instinct: Earth- | Artificial Cranial Distortion. 

works. The Red Blood of the West. 
The Hereafter: Sepulchral Mounds. | The Intrusive Races. 
Propitiation: Sacrificial Mounds. Ethnographic Hypotheses: Migra- 
Commemoration : Symbolic Mounds, tion. 
Progress: Native Civilization. Guesses at the Age of Man. 
The Artistic Instinct: Imitation. 

We do not pretend to be able to check the author's statements 
and reasonings in one half of the topics on which he touches in 
these numerous chapters. But in order to test his character for 
accuracy, which in researches of this kind is everything, we have 
tried to the best of our power to verify some of his assertions, and 
when we once found that we could not trust him asa safe guide 
on familiar ground, we naturally felt reluctant to follow him 
implicitly through the primeval ruins of the American 
Continent. 

In the third chapter, which is called “The Primeval Occupation, 
or Speech,” we hoped to find an exhaustive essay on the Languages 
of the Red Indian race—a subject of the greatest interest, where 
ample materials have accumulated, scattered about in Journals, 
Missionary Reports, Parliamentary Blue Books, and other pub- 
lications difficult of access, and where the sifting hand of a sober 
scholar might winnow out the most valuable results. Here a 
student of prehistoric man might win his spurs, and here, if any- 
where, might a sound basis be found, upon which some theory of 
the natural growth of American civilization might be built up. 
Let any one look at that excellent work, The Literature of th 
American Aboriginal Languages, by H. E. Ludewig, edited by 
N. Triibner, 1858, and he will find there whole mountains of ore 
waiting the patient labour of the smelter and the refiner. But 
what does Dr. Wilson give us? First, an angry expostulation 
with Sir F. Palgrave for his disparaging remarks on prehistoric 
studies. Then some general remarks on the flint hatchets of the 
stratified gravel of post-pleistocene formation at Abbeville, and on 
the probability of cataclysmic action near St. Acheul, denied by 
Sir Charles Lyell, and maintained by Professor Henslow. Then 
follows an account of a gigantic whale found in 1819 near the 
base of Dunmyat, one of the Ochil Hills, together with a per- 
forated lance of deer’s horn, twenty feet above the highest tide 
of the neighbouring estuary, but covered with five feet of alluvial 
soil. This leads our author on to some favourite speculations of his 
as to an unknown race which, as he believes, inhabited the British 
Isles before the arrival of the Celts, and finally carries him away 
to a consideration of the harmony between science and revelation 
with the inevitable finale of Roman Inquisition, Ptolemaic system, 
Galileo, and Copernicus. Then, and only then, after one more 
eloquent diatribe on the paradisiacal state of man, drawn partly 
from the Bible, partly from Milton, we come to the point—“ What 
was the language and speech of man at the beginning of that 
previous non-mechanical epoch?” Dr. Wilson remarks, justly, 
that the vast evidence supplied by the languages of America 
cannot be without value towards the solution of a problem so 
profound as the origin of languages. But, in order to be of value, 
that evidence must be carefully analysed, in the same manner as 
the Aryan and Semitic languages have been by Bopp, Grimm, 
Ewald, and others. Instead of special researches, however, Dr. 
Wilson treats us again to general reasonings. He appeals to 
Moses in order to show that language was not a divine gift, but 
that Adam himself gave names to the familiar fauna and flora of 
Paradise. He then states that the names of individual animals 
came first, to be followed, longo intervallo, by generic words, such as 
cattle or flower. This may be true, but the proofs and illustrations 
are drawn with an unlucky hand. We are told that the Anglo- 
Saxon had words for blue, red, black, white, brown, but had to 
borrow the generic term colour from Latin. But the Anglo-Saxon 
had three or four words, all meaning colour: hiw, hue, bleo, ferbu 
(the German Farbe), and deag, dye. Again, Anglo-Saxon 1s said 
to have been deficient in a generic term for crime, though it had 
words for theft, murder, &e. This is not the case, for the Anglo- 
Saxon words gylt, guilt, scyld (the German Schuld), leahter (the 
German Laster), wroht, man, and wom, all mean crime or mis- 
deed. These may seem slight inaccuracies, but they are indicative 
of a total want of caution on the part of the writer. 


The extracts here put together at random will convey some- | 
thing like the impression left on the reader’s mind after he has | 


Dr. Wilson then enters on a discussion of Onomatapoiia, in 
order to prove that the constituent elements of all human s 
are sounds imitative of sounds such as are uttered by animals, 
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clouds, torrents, winds, and forests. This is a theory by no means 
so absurd as it is sometimes represented. But those who uphold 
the same view of the origin of language—a view advocated, for in- 
stance, by Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, with great learning and in- 
nuity—will thank Dr. Wilson least for the manner in which he 
as pleaded hisand their cause. There is no doubt that the Indian 
dialects might have supplied very powerful arguments in support 
of the so-called “ Bow-wow” theory. The Indian languages are 
full of mimetic words, particularly names of animals; and it 
would have been of great interest to examine their dictionaries, in 
order to find whether these words are really so sterile as they are 
supposed to be, or whether, in the dialects of these quick-sighted 
savages, they enter into new combinations of thoughts, and actually 
supply radicals expressive of general and abstract conceptions. 
But all that Dr. Wilson has to give us is a list of names of animals 
(p. 73) from the Algonquin dialects—such as Koo-koo-koo-oo, the 
owl; Shi-shi-gwa, the rattle-snake; Koo-koosh, the sow, &c.— 
infantine names which are Inown to exist in all languages, and 
which, unless they can be shown to enter into the wider ramifica- 
tions of thought and speech, are of no importance for the solution 
of the problem of the origin of lanzuage. 

Strengthened by these discoveries, Dr. Wilson now rushes in, 
and solves the question of the origin of language, as it were, by 
physical force. It might seem to require a sharp ear to discover, 
even in some of his Algonquin words, any similarity between the 
cry of the animal and its name. The frog, for instance, is called 
Au-ko-ge-aus —a word surely not very like any noise that this 
animal was ever heard to utter. To the ears of Aristophanes, its 
cry was something like BoscecexeE coat coat —to our ears it is 
“ croak, croak.” Nor can we quite understand how words like bah- 
peh, to laugh—muh-weh, to cry—oo-so0-so0-dum, to cough, are, as Dr. 
Wilson assumes, merely imitative verbs. But let that pass till we 
know more of the etymological structure of the Algonquin dialects. 
When Dr. Wilson, however, attempts to unlock the history of 
well-known Greek and Hebrew words by the same key, we feel 
it our duty to warn him off rather sharply. What can be the 
meaning of such statements as that the Sanskrit babhru, 
the name for beaver, is in all probability an onomatopeic root- 
word? First of all, babhru occurs in no Sanskrit dictionary in 
the sense of beaver. In Wilson’s dictionary it is said to mean 
tawny, a large ichneumon, &c. But even supposing that babhru 
is the same word as the Latin jiber, A.-S. beofer, the Erse beabhar, 
the Russian bobru—-who could ever imagine any similarity 
between babhru and the cry or the noise of the beaver? Babhru, 
tawny, is a reduplicated formation, and in bhru the Aryan etymon 
of brown has long been discovered. If, therefore, babhru was the 
Sanskrit name for the beaver, the animal was so called on account 
of its reddish-brown fur. But Dr. Wilson proceeds : — 

Again, the Welsh has its own independent avangh, which, as pronounced, 
bears a sufficient resemblance to the Chippewa ahmek, and the Odahwah 
ahmik, to suggest the same origin, not from an ancient root-word common 
to British Celt and American Indian, but independently borrowed from the 
animal's own cry. 


We must request the keepers of the Zoological Gardens to watch 
the interesting specimens of this eloquent animal, and to report to 
the Philological Society whenever they hear them utter either 
babhru, or avangk, or ahmak, or = Kastor! But Dr. Wilson, 
in thus disposing of the names of the beaver, seems hardly to have 
been aware that this animal and his names ought to have occupied 
a very prominent place in any researches on the history of the 
American fauna. Whether the American beaver is of the same 
species as the beaver of Asia and Europe is a question on which 
the greatest naturalists are at issue, and, if it were possible to 
prove the common origin of the two varieties, this would add 
a most important link to the chain of the prehistoric migrations 
of animals and men from Eastern Asia to Western America. 
That the rein-deer often pass in summer, by the chain of the 
Aleutian Islands, from Behring’s Straits to Kamschatka, subsisting 
on the moss found on these islands during their passage, is atteste 
by Dr. Godman. Whether the beaver could have found the 
requisite food on the same island bridge is a question of much 
greater importance than the exact nature of the noises which the 
poor animal is supposed to have uttered. However, that question, 
as well as the etymology of the various names of the beaver, Dr. 
Wilson will find fully discussed by T. F. Brandt, in the Mémoires 
de l Académie Impériale des Sciences de Saint-Petersbourg, 1855. 
We are not surprised at the statement that “the word thunder, 
like its equivalents in other languages, had its origin in the idea of 
sound, the monosyllabic /ight, in that of its appearance,” though 
what “the idea of its appearance *? means, and how that idea is 
expressed by the sound “light,” is somewhat obscure. We are 
afraid, however, that—if Dr. Wilson’s idea of prehistoric 
language should prevail —not only our etymological dictionaries, 
but even our nursery rhyme-books, will have to be _re- 
written. We always thought it was the cow that said Moo! 
but Dr. Wilson tells us it is the lion. “Of the origin of the Cop- 
tie Mouee, a lion,” Dr. Wilson writes (p. 69), “there can be no 
doubt. It is the same designation as had had its independent origin 
in the English nursery, from the lowing of a cow; and is indeed 
nearly the repetition of the mimetic \iwy, with the labial instead 
of the dental.” The name Lion had been dis of before. 
“The word, though of independent origin, has the same natural 
derivation as our English low, A.-S. hleowan, the cry or bellowing 
of a cow, as in the Sanscrit go, an ox; and also our halloo, as well 
as the verb to hollo, A.-S. ahlowan; all imitations of natural 
sounds,” Whether Aiwy is borrowed from the Semitic /ébi, or 
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whether it is a participial formation of a root Ju, to tear, may be 
an open question; but that it can have nothing in common either 
with lowing or holloing is clear to every student of comparative 
hilology. “To low” points back to A.-S. Aloven, and hlo points to 
reek «iy, Latin clain cla-mor, Sanscrit ¢ru. If Dr. Wilson derives 
taurus, bull, from the same grave prolonged sound which suggested 
the name of thunder, he is evidently not aware of its connexion with 
the Sanscritsthira, the German stiura, which means strong. But what 
shall we say if, among the inarticulate sounds “in which the Indian 
largely indulges when excited, as in their dances, and which are, 
as 1t were, the raw material of language,” Dr. Wilson enumerates 
hélas and alas! Alas! we can only say that hélas is in old French 
ha las, in Provencal ai Jas, in Italian ahi lasso, all derived from 
the Latin /assus, tired, wretched, and belonging therefore to his- 
toric, not to prehistoric, speech. 
Dr. Wilson has evidently attempted too much. If he had 
studied the subject of any one of his twenty-six chapters with 
rseverance and care, he might have written a valuable 
k. There may be some of his chapters more trustworthy than 
his chapter on language, but we should be afraid to quote one 
single statement of his without previous verification. Thus, in 
his chapter on Numbers, Dr. Wilson (IL. 468) states boldly, “ We 
can trace back Arabic notation, without question, to the Hieratic 
forms of primitive Egyptian numerals, which had no value of 
position, rendered the numbers, by a mere multiple of the simplest 
signs for units, tens, and hundreds, &c.” Who is We? The re- 
searches of Prinsep surely lead to very different results, and ought 
at least to have been mentioned ; or, if Dr. Wilson thought them 
antiquated, ought he not at least to have given us an opportunity 
of forming an opinion of his own discovery, by placing the Arabic 
and the Hieratic numerals side by side? An hypothesis of this 
kind involves great consequences, and would produce most trouble- 
some changes in the received opinions as to the historical channels 
of Eastern civilization. There are none of these trammels in the 
prehistoric ages of the American Indians; but for that very 
reason, the cautious student will be all the more afraid of bogs 


and quagmires. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.* 

\ R. RUSSELL, in the American Diary he has just published, 

tells a pleasant story of a certain Major in the Confederate 
army. This gentleman was anxious to show Mr. Russell Fort 
Moultrie, near Charleston ; but, as it happened, the only boat they 
could get was a ricketty old tub of a steamer, and in this the 
embarked. The Major, however, like Goldsmith’s dog, had his 
private end to serve, for he was mad on a literary point, and 
wanted to have a good bite at so rare an animal as a writing 
Englishman fresh from London. He was dying to talk about Mr. 
Thackeray and his novels. Nor could anything damp him. 


When a lively swash of water flew over the wales, the Major 
simply drew his feet out of the water, and resumed what he 
termed a “quiet chat about his favourite author.” He 


burned to know who was considered to be the original 
of the Mulligan, and whether Becky Sharp had a coun- 
terpart in the flesh. At last, the little vessel stopped 
dead still, and could not make head any way. The undaunted 
Major simply took occasion to observe that “it is in the 
character of Colonel Newcome that Thackeray has, in my 
opinion, exhibited the greatest amount of power.” Perhaps an 
author never receives any more gratifying tribute than this 
sort of intense simple admiration. And we quite sympathize with 
the Major. We should be very sorry to have it supposed, when we 
criticise Mr. Thackeray, that we forget all that the Major remem- 
bered under such difficulties. Mr. Thackeray has not only given 
us hours of interest and happiness, but he has added to the 
domain of English fiction a set of characters of the greatest 
originality, pathos, and humour. If, as he goes on writing, bis 
works are—like the works of every other mertal—variable in ex- 
cellence, and if he furnishes matter for unfavourable comment, he 
is always to be criticised as a man who has enriched English 
literature, who has maintained a high standard of truth-telling, 
who has clung to all that is substantially excellent, and who 
always writes with the evident advantages of a good education and 
a familiarity with good society. 

We say this because, throughout these Roundabout Papers, Mr. 
Thackeray betrays the most astonishing sensitiveness to criticism, 
and an almost personal 4 of dislike to all who take upon 
themselves to find fault with them. The Saturday Review isa 
kind of béte noire with him. Sometimes he speaks of us by name— 
sometimes, by a pleasing stroke of satire, he calls us “The Super- 
fine Review.” Heis indignant that his name should be introduced, 
even indirectly, and that an American paper which took upon itself 
to tell stories about him should be laughed at for its folly and igno- 
rance. He cannot stand a purely literary discussion as to the degree 
of reserve that ought to accompany humour. In spite of all his ex- 

rience of men and writers, he seems to believe in his own case what 

e would know to be absurd in the case of any one else in his posi- 
tion, and persuades himself that his superfine critics are evil-minded 
envious persons, who want to run down an established reputation. 
Mr. Thackeray ought to know what criticism is by this time. If it 
is worth anything, it ought occasionally to be sharp. There is some 
scavenger work to be done, and then the best critic is the man who 
has got the hardest and thickest broom, and works it the most 


* Roundabout Papers. Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. By W.M. 
Thackeray. London: Smith & Elder. 1363. 
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vigorously. If a snob, or a charlatan, or a silly woman writes a book 
tricked up to meet the more foolish popular taste, the business of the 
critic is to get it sent to-the dustheap as ——- ssible. But 
the criticism bestowed on the works of writers like Mr. Thackeray 
is like the conversation of a dinner-party, where conversation is 
free and lively, but everything is said under the restraint of good 
breeding, and accepted with good humour. If a man at sucha 
party seys something silly, or makes an incorrect statement, or 
spoils a story, his neighbour does not make a long exordium set- 
ting out that the first speaker is a judge or a bishop, that he is a 
good lawyer or theologian, that he has written many sound 
treatises, that he is respectable and amiable and entitled to much 
social consideration. All this is taken for granted, and is under- 
stood by all assembled. The critic goes straight to the 
point and aa pe the mistake, or refutes the assertion, or 
turns the laugh against the bad joke. It would be insufferably 
fatiguing if the contrary were the practice, and if there could 
be no contradiction or making fun of an eminent companion 
in society without a prefatory statement of our recognition of his 
eminence. There is something rather unsatisfactory in a writer 
like Mr. Thackeray crying out because he has remarks made 
about him. If ;they are really made by mean, uneducated, snarling 
creatures, the decorous course for a man who has won his standing 
is to pass such an attack by in contempt. If the criticism is only 
that which Mr. Thackeray would, we suppose, call “ superfine,” 
there is no need to be sore about it, even if the author thinks it 
mistaken, provided that there is nothing in the casual remarks 
of the critic inconsistent with a permanent, but tacit recognition of 
the author’s real literary and social position. 

On the whole, these Roundabout Papers seem to us to be failures, 
although there are bits in them, as we shall presently notice, sensible, 
shrewd, and piquant, and although they are never, or scarcely 
ever dull, and are written with Mr. Thackeray's unfailing clearness, 
easiness, and lightness of style. But essays are not worth much unless 
there is some thought in them, and although there is a certain 
amount of thought in these essays it does not seem to us particularly 
valuable. It consists in a great measure of Mr. Thackeray’s standing 
philosophy. There is a skeleton in every cupboard; we none of 
us marry our first loves; we are none of us so good as we seem 
to be, and are found out more than we expect; but then there are 
good women and noble-hearted men in the world, before whom 
the torch of this philosophy grows pale. This philoscphy has a 
fair amount of truth in it, but it is of a sort that is soon exhausted. 
How ean we go on, month after month, grinding out sentiment or 
sense about our marrying or not marrying our first loves? Let us 
own that there is much Canine in the world, and it is good that 
we should own it, and see the mote in our own eye as well as the 
beam in our neighbour’s. But when we have realized this useful 
fact, what can we do more? It is not an elevating or an inspirit- 
ing thought that the world is a bad world, and a snobbish world, 
and that we are all pretty much alike. This is a text which always 
suggests the same sermon, and the same sermon is wearisome, even if 
—— by a layman. To his old vein of reflection, Mr. Thackeray 

as, however, in these Papers, added a new one. He tells us 
that he has been young, and now is, if not old, yet a good deal older. 
He is filled with melancholy to think how long ago it is since he 
ate jam tarts; he is full of memories of the days of George IV., 
and of Calais as Calais was when a trip on the Continent was 
something rare and adventurous. He does not exactly describe 
these old days. We wish he had done so, for no doubt his auto- 
biography would have been interesting; but he alludes to them, 
and reflects —_ them. These reminiscences, and the philoso- 
phising to which they give rise, have a personal value to the author, 
as his own memories have to every man who looks back on youth 
as a thing that is past. But, to other people, the thought is simple 
and monotonous. Put it as you will, it all comes to this, that a 
man of fifty is not so young as he was at twenty, or at thirty. It 
isa part of the experience of life that this fact has a bitterness in 
it — though, fortunately, a bitterness in many ways mitigated — 
for all; and so common and genuine a piece of human feeling may 
well find expression in literature. It has, indeed, been expressed 
a thousand times; and never, perhaps, with so much pathos and 
force as by Coleridge, in his oe to “ Youth.” Mr. Thackeray 
likes to give vent to it in his own way, and why should he not? 

Sut itis a theme that will not bear much playing on; and we 
want more, by way of reflection, in a volume of4essays, than the 
constantly-recurring thought that the world is a humbugging 
world, and that the author is growing old in it. f 

It may, however, be said that Mr. Thackeray does not offer these 
papers as grave and instructive essays, but as light, pleasant 
reading, and that many of the most popular essays in our language 
have no very deep philosophy. The productions of the Tatler and 
Spectator, for example, have a teaching which is on the surface, 
and they charmed our ancestors because they were not pretentious. 
Nor are essays at all less interesting because they are full of per- 
sonal allusions and reminiscences, The essays of Montaigne 
delight us not only because they are full of shrewdness and sense, 
but because they bring before us so completely the real life, cha- 
racter, and feelings of the writer. Why should not the Round- 
about Papers have the graceful and unpretending instructiveness 
of the Spectator, and the biographical interest of the essays of 
Montaigne? The answer is not a very difficult one to discover. 
Whether Mr. Thackeray could or could not have written a set of 
essays without philosophising in them, is immaterial ; because he 
has written a set in which philosophising reigns triumphant. 


What we say is, that this philosophy is true, but 


tedious—that it is only a small part of the whole truth 


| 


as to life, and one that it is neither profitable nor amusing to 
insist on. Then there are no personal confidences. Mr, Thackeray 
is not the man, nor is this the age, for confidences like those of 
Montaigne. Mr. Thackeray does not — his youth, but muses 
upon it, which is a very different thing. The staple of what 
he has to say is a staple which we cannot persuade ourselves 
to care about. But when once we have said that, we can 
find plenty to admire in this volume. There are many capital 
descriptions in it, and many true and just observations. Among the 
things in it that please us most is the account of a boy at school, of 
whom the writer when a very little boy bought a pencil case with 
a movable almanack at the top, for three and sixpence. The way 
in which the big boy badgered the little debtor, and humiliated 
him because he did not receive the desired “tip” from a visitor, 
is described with much humour. The essay, too, on Servants 
conceals, under a series of comic pictures of servants of different 
kinds, a keen sense of justice and a perception of the true relations 
that exist between different classes in England. Some of us, too, 
can perhaps relish the picture of the “small man from college, 
placed among great folk,” who gives himself the airs of a man of 
fashion, and goes back to his common room with fond reminiscences 
of Ermine Castle or Strawberry Hall. There are plenty of strokes 
of fun and satire not inferior ; and the best of the Papers read not 
unlike the episodical parts of those novels which were so deservedly 
praised by the enthusiastic major in the leaky Charleston boat. 
The only thing is, that in old days these things used to be episodes, 
and we had Becky Sharp, or Major Pendennis, or Colonel New- 
come as the main figures; whereas now we have nothing but 
episodes. There is also much in this publication of a very tem- 
porary and ephemeral kind, which is preserved to fame and 

terity simply because Mr. Thackeray wrote it, and whatever Mr. 
Thackeray writes or reprints is sure to sell. It is already like a 
fossil of the past to hear that the first numbers of the Cornhill sold 
immensely ; that the greatest possible people wrote in them; and 
that Mr. Thackeray found the bore of editing them perfectly in- 
tolerable. Perhaps, however, it may be something that this cry 
should be added to all the other cries which earth has sent up to 
listening heaven. Once for all, we have the moan of an Editor 
who finds that ladies will insist on sending the most worthless 
literary efforts to his private residence. We thoroughly sympa- 


| thize with the groaning editor ; but these groans and these cock-a- 


whoopings at the sale of the Cornhill are rather tiny things to 


| reprint in a formal and permanent shape. Like the Major, we 


| 


are inclined to try to forget all these passing taxes on our patience, 
and to lose ourselyes in thinking of Colonel Newcome. 


RUINED CITIES IN AFRICA.* 


WV R. DAVIS would be a more agreeable guide over the 
pA unexplored neighbourhood of Carthage but for two 
defects. He thinks it necessary to be jocose and funny; and, 
being an intelligent and energetic traveller, he wishes also to 
appear as a scholar. As his fumny stories are often apt to be flat, 
and his scholarship is of that order which makes light of regular 
grammatical forms, the reader’s interest in the new information 
which he gives is constantly diverted to the peculiarities of the 
writer, not always to the advantage of his character for good 
sense and taste. If a writer makes rather a point of the Latin 
inscriptions with which he has enriched his work, he ought 
to satisfy us—which Mr. Davis certainly does not—that he 
knows what it is to copy a Latin inscription, and that the 
odd forms which appear in his pages are the provincialisms 
of the native lapidaries, and not the mistakes of the transcriber ; 
and he should not excite our distrust by the carelessness with which 
he writes well-known names and words in his text. Thus we have 
Tacfarinus (twice), ‘ postereo die’ (twice), Abenobarbus, D1. Lapidus, 
Circumeiliones. ‘The gravity is amusing with which, in a descri 

tion of the rich plain to the south of Tunis, he informs us that in 
it we haye a good view of the ‘“ Jebel-Bo-Kornein to the NE. by E.,, 
the same mountain which Virgil notices by the peculiarity of its 
double peaks, ‘ gemini scopuli.’”” A traveller and geographer, even 
if he comments on the provinces of the Roman Empire or on 
Cesar’s campaigns, is not bound to prove himself a Latin scholar ; 
but, if he is a man of sense and self-respect, he will avoid making 
it evident that he is not one. Nor is it necessary, as Mr. Davis 
seems to think, for a traveller to be a humourist, when his 
natural turn is undoubtedly to make moral reflections, and to 
see things in a serious light. Mr. Davis, as he rather oddly 
expresses it, “made the Arabs with whom he came in contact 
the exponents of their moral depravities and of their redeem- 
ing qualities.” That is to say, in his book, he introduces 
different scenes, in which he, a local Arab or two, and generally 
one of his Tunisian guards or policemen, who invariably play the 
part of the villains, appear as actors or interlocutors. But these 
scenes are far less eflective in making the Arabs “the exponents of 
their moral depravities or redeeming qualities,” than in showing 
us how Mr. Davis, strong in his horsemanship, his knowledge of 
Arabic, and his revolvers, towered over the weak and cowardly 
natives, and made them stare with equal admiration at his power, 
his justice, and his wisdom. These stories, we must say, are a 
good deal in the manner of those narratives, in which the British 
traveller of the graver and more self-appreciating sort relates, on 
his return home, his triumphant contests with officials and inn- 
keepers, whom he has reduced to a humiliated astonishment at his 


* Ruined Cities within Numidian and Carthaginian Territories. By N. 
Davis. Murray. 13862. 
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penetration and firmness. In this case, as in Mr. Davis’s, the 
other side of the story, if only we could get at it, might perhaps be 
the most amusing. But there is one thing in Mr. Davis to which 
we strongly object. We don’t much mind his telling us how he 
impre: the Arabs by his horsemanship, or by his expositions of 
the absurdities of the Koran, and how, something in the way of a 
hero of the minor theatres, he “darted a look of contempt” on the 
Arab footpads, and scared them with his revolver. But we hold 
it to be a great breach of good fellowship for a traveller to try to 
amuse his readers at the expense of his fellow-travellers. Mr. 
Davis’s attempts to make us laugh at the horsemanship of one, and 
the national susceptibilities of another, happen to be particularly 
stupid; but still we think that he ought to be content with Arabs 
and Mamelukes as foils for his superiority as a man and a traveler. 

Mr. Davis describes a tour in the territories of Tunis, in which 
he passed over und very little known. His line was from 
Tunis, in a south-westerly direction, parallel to and at some 
distance from the river Bagradas, till he struck the French frontier 
at Tebessa. Then he turned eastward across the country, by the 
famous Moslem sanctuary of Cairwan, till he reached the sea at 
Mehedeah, a place of note in the wars of the sixteenth century 
between Spain and the Barbary powers, and which Mr. Davis 
identifies with Thapsus, the base of Czesar’s operations against the 
remains of Pompey’s party in Africa. And from Mehedeah he 
returned to Tunis, following the line of coast for the greater part 
of the way, and fixing the sites of several of the ancient maritime 
towns, which he thinks have been hitherto mistaken. His work 
cannot be called a thorough exploration of this remarkable 
district. He made a circuit round it, zigzagging more or less, but 
leaving the central part unvisited; and he travelled from spot to 
spot, without staying to carry on systematic investigations any- 
where. But the book furnishes a general sketch of the state to 
which this once rich and fertile province, so precious to Carthage 
and then to Rome, and the seat of a civilization which acted with 
deep and lasting effect on the development of the Western 
Church, has been reduced under its Mahometan conquerors. The 
feature in it which strikes the traveller is its ruined cities and 
towns. The ruins seem to present in general few objects of 
interest, except to the partial eye of the visitor who either 
discovers them or feels that there are few to share his knowledge ; 
and Mr. Davis’s woodcuts make them look, with a monotonous 
sameness, like a succession of graveyards. The real interest is 
in their perpetual recurrence, and in the extent of many of 
them. “We passed this day,” Mr. Davis writes, “at least 
twenty ruins, some of which were only Roman stations, others small 
places, but three or four were towns of a moderate size.” In 
another morning’s ride of two hours, “we passed,” he says, 
“several minor ruins, which, though unimportant themselves, 
tended to keep the great fact before us, that we were traversing 
a country which was once thickly peopled by a superior race.” 
“On reaching Mokthar,” he writes, “we were amazed at the 
extent of its ruins.” They cover an extent of ground, which has 
a circumference of six, if not of twelve miles; and Mokthar is only 
one of many sites of the same kind. It is only a few days’ 
journey from Tunis; yet not a European resident there had ever 
heard of its remains. The truth seems to be, that these ruins so 
cover the country in all directions, and are all so much alike, that 
no one is struck by them. There may here and there be a frag- 
ment of an arch, or, what is more characteristic of the country, a 
square mausoleum of two or three storeys ending in a kind of square 
fleche ; but for the most part there is little more, on the surface at 
least, than rows of pillars, or squared doorposts, and stones forming 
the angles of houses, scattered over the fields. Mr. Davis’s 
description of one of them may stand, with more or less variation, 
for most of the rest :— 

The upper part, or the uneven elevation of Cassareen, presents the appearance 
of a vast Necropolis. Massive stones, which look like tombstones, and formed 
originally parts of the walls of private dwellings, have remained ; and the in- 
termediate portions, which must have been composed of less durable materials, 
have disappeared. The Scillitanian houses seem to have had what Pliny calls 
formacean walls. “These,” he says, “are moulded, rather than built, by 
enclosing earth within a frame of boards, constructed on either side. These 
walls will last for centuries ; are proof against rain, wind, and fire.” . . . 
To add solidity to these walls, the corners and other parts were secured by 
large stones, placed in the ground perpendicularly. But when in the course 
of time, the cement crumbled, and was washed away, the fastenings alone 
remained standing, and these have the appearance of so many grave-stones. 
Hence the necropolis-like aspect of Colonia Scillitana. So complete is the 
deception, that in rambling over these ruins, and following the defined streets 
and ruins, I frequently stopped to read the epitaphs. 


These ruins are sometimes left to themselves, sometimes diversified 
by the hovels or the goat-hair tents of the Arab tribes. In their 
hands the rich land which used to furnish corn to Rome is wasted, 
and in this condition it has continued since the time of the Ma- 
hometan conqueror. The French, according to Mr. Davis, are the 
real hope of all these countries. Where they occupy, they establish 
a strict rule of justice, which the Arabs have learned to recognise 
and trust to, and improvement begins. He thus speaks of the 
French frontier station of Tebessa : — 

The modern Tebessa, comprised within the walls of the Byzantine citadel 
of Teveste, is a flourishing little town. Its settled Arab population is small, 
but on market-days the concourse of people is great, amounting sometimes 
to upwards of five thousand persons, and yet the garrison does not exceed 
twenty French soldiers. Besides these twenty Frenchmen, it has one hundred 
Arab Sbahis and Turcos, and with this small force the whole warlike district 
is kept in subjection to the laws, and this district comprehends some twenty 
thousand souls. Nothing can prove more clearly that France is mistress of 
Algeria, and that she maintains her authority by other than military force. 


What that force is, the traveller who knows the Arabic language, and is able 


to have free intercourse with the native population, can easily ascertain. 
The Arab remembers the injustice, and the carnage, of his former Moslem, or 
rather Turkish rulers, and has had ample time to contrast the past with the 
present. The oppression and dire calamities he has been taught, by his 
fanatic leaders, to anticipate from the Christian conquerors, he finds by expe- 
rience to be groundless. His person is respected, his property held sacred. 
- » « This has thoroughly reconciled the Arabs to their new masters. 
Mr. Davis considers that he has identified the site of several 
places which have been erroneously fixed by previous writers, 
especially by Shaw, who is the object of Mr. Davis’s persevering 
criticism. Shaw, he thinks, never visited the interior at all; but 
he collected his materials with great assiduity in the maritime 
towns, and arranged his narrative as he coul!, in Algiers and 
Oxford. Among the sites which Mr. Davis corrects is that of 
Thala, the treasure city of Jugurtha, and the prize of the famous 
forced march of Metellus. Mr. Davis's grounds are the similarity 
of the name to the modern Thalia, and the agreement of the 
natural features of the ground with Sallust’s description. But it 
does not appear that he is able to produce the more decisive 
evidence of local inscriptions; and this kind of proof of the 
identity of sites is not abundant in his work. He does not add 
much to previous descriptions of Suffetula, the place to which 
the fugitives of the Prefect Gregory’s army retired, after their 
defeat by the Mussulman invaders, and where the Christian power 
in Africa was first broken. There is more interest in his de- 
scription of his visit to Cairwaan, or Cairoan, the city founded b 
the Arab invaders, and which grew to be the capital of their 
conquests, and one of the great sanctuaries of the Mahometan 
world —one of the “four gates of heaven,” and “entrances of 
Paradise.” Its special sanctity is based, Mr. Davis says, on a relic 
of Mahomet —a portion of the prophet’s beard — which is buried 
in the grave of one of his companions. In Cairwaan the Moslem 
ag! of the presence of Christians is still strong; and Mr. 
avis had to show more than usual determination in his 
attempts to inspect the city. To the general insignificance 
of the public monuments of Roman times hitherto dis- 
covered in this part of Africa, there is one exception at Eljem, 
the probable site of the ancient Thysdrus, on the way from 
Cairwan to the coast. There is a magnificent amphitheatre 
which may take rank with the Coliseum and the Amphitheatre of 
Verona. Tt has suffered much in the interior, the ranges of seats 
having been much defaced; but the exterior, according to Mr. 
Davis, is more perfect than the exterior of the Amphitheatre of 
Verona; “the three tiers of arches, their flanking columns with 
their composite capitals—in other words, the whole of the vast 
circular fagades—being in a complete state of preservation.” Mr. 
Davis endeavoured to frighten the Arabs from using the ruins as a 
quarry for grave-stones, by telling them that when the Nazarenes are 
masters of the country, as they are expected soon to become, they 
would tear up the monuments from the graves of the true believers— 
a threat which Mr. Davis thinks may operate to arrest the demo- 
lition. On the whole, we have been disappointed with this most 
recent account of that Proconsular Africa which, besides its 
having been the scene of some remarkable military struggles in 
Roman times, saw the rise of Latin theology and the strange 
events of the Donatist schism, and recalls some striking pages 
of Gibbon in more than one part of his work. The disappointment 
may arise from the fact that there is nothing to tell oF it except 
that it is characterized by a uniformity of ruin. But Mr. Davis 
must be considered only as a pioneer; and though there may not 
be much to be hoped for by the artist, more may be forthcoming 
for the geographer and the historian. 


A PAINTER’S CAMP IN THE HIGHLANDS.* 


HERE is nothing more tedious and uninteresting than an 
ordinary book of travels; nor does such a work contain any- 
thing more wearisome than elaborate descriptions of scenery. it 
was not, therefore, without some misgivings that we took up the 
two-volume book which Mr. Hamerton has entitled A Painter's 
Camp in the Highlands. But when we had read a little way, 
we were agreeably disappointed. With all its faults, this work is 
not a mere detail of incidents, or a vague collection of frigid word 
pictures. It is true that its author is too fond of recording tire- 
some little difficulties that have beset himself, and there is a dis- 
agreeable tone of conceit and self-importance running through his 
style. Much of its merit is due to Mr. Ruskin, who has been 
carefully studied and reproduced by Mr. Hamerton. We recognise 
the phraseology and the prejudices of the Modern Painters at 
every turn, nor are we misled by the criticism of its author into 
thinking Mr. Hamerton original. Moreover, he writes without a 
plan, and strays from the subject under consideration to tell us in 
a chapter of forty pages how his first visit to the Highlands was 
preceded by a desperate battle with an ill-conditioned steed. 
Sometimes he reads long lectures on the construction of the huts 
and boats which constitute his habitation. At others, he dwells 
with a painter’s minuteness upon rocks and mountains that defy 
description. Yet the whole book is so strongly marked with the 
individuality and enthusiasm of its author, who is a cultivated 
English gentleman, thoroughly devoted to the art which he has 
adopted as his profession, that we pardon the prolixity of two 
volumes which might easily have been compressed into one. 
Mr. Hamerton is a profound admirer of Ruskin, and thinks with 
him that progress in Art must be made by a laborious apprentice- 
ship to Nature. But, being of an independent and inventive turn 


* A Painter's Camp in the Highlands, and Thoughts about Art, 2 vols. 
Macmillan & Co. “ - 
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of mind, he is not satisfied with the old 1 and water- 
colour mode of study. He therefore devises a portable hut in 
which he is able to work in all weathers, to live for months 
together on the heights of Yorkshire Moors or on the shores of the 
Highland lakes, and to sketch through its plate-glass window the 
snow-wreath and the storm, as calmly as amateurs sketch the lawns 
and thickets of their own parks. But because some of the finest 
effects are to be studied from the surface of lakes and rivers, Mr. 
Hamerton determined to construct a boat which should remain 
steady in the strongest seas, and presenta firm foundation for his 
easel. In the Louvre he had seen the model of a South-Sea 
double canoe, and, taking the idea of this boat, he caused a 
kind of raft to be d upon two parallel cylinders, which from 
their buoyancy even icon combined perfect security and 
steadiness. Thus equipped, Mr. Hamerton started on his artistic 
tour. The love of adventure, the taste for practical contrivances, 
the obstinacy, self-reliance, and humour, which are clearly parts 
of Mr. Hamerton’s character, were destined to have full scope. 
The first volume chiefly consists of scenes from this gipsy life. 
We hear how incomprehensible his habits appeared to curious 
country bumpkins — prying tourists, what straits he suffered 
from his ignorance of cookery, what dangers he ran from nocturnal 

chers. Descriptions of the storms he encountered upon windy | 

es, of the acquaintances he picked up, of the perils on 
rough roads and Highland carts from which his carefully-constructed 
habitations always eseaped by the ingenuity of their owner, are 
curiously mixed up with solid thoughts on art and interesting 
‘practical observations upon method. 

To escape from towns, and the town life which tourists carry with 
them, is the artist’s object. And to do so, he must either retire 
into his studio or dwell alone with nature. If he is what Mr. 
Ruskin calls a “ topographical” landscape painter —that is, if he 
devotes himself to careful representation of every detail in the 
landscape which he has selected — he naturally betakes himself to 
something like camp life. If, on the other d, his genius is 
more imaginative t imitative, he seeks the solitude of his 
Studio, and there produces great works from memory and memo- 
zanda, without the distractions which changing éflects and ever- 
varying harmonies of colour must force upon him in the field. 
On the former method of study Mr. Hamerton has given us some 
interesting remarks. It will be understood that he adopts this 
line of art, whereas Turner is naturally selected as typical of the 
other. He says:— 

The practice of —— from nature, in the modern sense, is of very 

wecent adoption. It is probable that before our own time no landscape 
ne ad ever began and finished an oil picture out of doors and from nature 
itself. 
But nature is obviously inimitable in the strictest sense, and it is 
the duty of art to find out where and how to limither. This limi- 
tation the Classical School effected by imposing their own laws upon 
her, and produced a scale of colouring and form which were only sym- 
bolical. The Imaginative School present some phases of her truth, 
but select them for «i'ct as a dramatist selects his characters, and 
relieve them artiiicially. The truly imitative artist rejects a 
morbid seeking «ter perfect accuracy, and acknowledges the 
impossibility of coming within two thousand degrees of nature’s 
brilliancy and depth, or of reproducing her subtlety of form and 
variety of effect. He makes a wise selection of a scene within his 
powers, which he interprets faithfully with constant reference to 
the facts before him. On this point we may again quote Mr. 
Hamerton :-— 

The supreme difficulty in painting from nature is to know what to take 
and what to leave—how far to follow nature—how to select the most essential 
—_ mutually helpful truths. We cannot have all the truths, do what we 


But having at length settled these preliminary difficulties, the real 
Jabour of the artist begins. According to Mr. Hamerton’s system 
-he must first make three elaborate studies—-one of form in pen and 
ink, one of some particular effect, and one of shadows. With these 
preparations the picture may be commenced; but the artist must 
continue it upon the spot, constantly comparing his work with the 
landscape before him, and rigidly adhering to the first effect of 
light and colour which he fixed upon. It will be seen at once that 
the result of such a process is the production of a careful portrait 
of the scene selected, and for its success Mr. Hamerton’s camp 
must be of infinite service. The imaginative aftist in his studio 
proceeds very differently. Having stocked his mind with varieties 
of form and colour, and having prepared some sketches to work 
upon, he then gives full rein to the imagination, invests the land- 
he is creating with all the glory of atmospheric effects, and 
finally produces nothing topographically interesting, but a splendid 
poem on the breadth and beauty of the world. Our familiarity 
with such paintings is the reason why so many of us are dis- 
appointed in our travels on the Continent. No earthly valley 
ever melted into such t t haze as Turner’s “ Tempe ;” nor 
can Italy boast of seas skies so lucid as those which he has 
imaged in the “ Bay of Baiw” and “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” 
The fancy, dwelling on these pictures, and forgetting that at Dest 
their glorious effects are transient and rare, is apt to outrun them, 
and to dream of the originals as still more splendid. In our dis- 
appointment, we are forced to confess that Art has a power in one 
sense to transcend nature, by adding to her forms hues all the 
creative power of the human soul. 
But to return to Mr. Hamerton. He rightly observes that the 
truth of the Turnerian landscape is only partial. For instance, 
the foreground is always nondescript, and the trees are convention- 


measurable distance everything is sacrificed. The imitative artist 
does uot range so far; but in his sphere he attempts a 
more general accuracy. In the chapter on “Painting from 
Memoranda,” our author shows how this accuracy may be carried 
from the camp back into the studio. “The i ae of painting 
from nature,” he says, “are obvious. It undoubtedly weakens 
the memory, and deadens the inventive faculty.” To counteract 
this evil, frequent alternations of studio practice are recommend 
and topographical minuteness is secured by strict attention to the 
registering of every possible detail. Moreover, the perfectly imitative 
picture must go through twelve elaborate processes before it is 
complete. It might have been thought that photographs would 
have been invaluable to such an artist. But Mr. Hamerton shows 
that, from their inability to render more than a very limited class 
of details, and from the dull regularity of such details as they 
represent, ov are comparatively useless except as transcripts of 
the most mechanical elements of form. For he truly remarks that 
all artists ought to infuse feeling into their work, and that exact 
copying of nature is not only impossible, but also absolutely untrue, 
since such copies are different from the impressions which nature, 
in her manifold beauty and complexity, produces on our minds. 

Thus we have endeavoured, S comparison and description, to 
give some idea of the study and purpose of a class of painters who 
are new and important in the history of art. They are truly 
nature’s faithful servants. The oppression which many men feel 
in the mere presence of woods aA mountains devoid of human 
interest never weighs on them. They scorn those who think that 
the forms of the external world are inferior, as subjects of delinea- 
tion, to the beauty and passion of mankind, They despise the 
poet or the rhetorician who invests nature with the attributes of 
man, who sees anger in the waves or obstinacy in the ipice, 
because they think the mere contemplation of impassive beauty is 
suflicient for the intellect. We do not wholly agree with them. 
A city will always have more charms for us than a forest; a fine 
picture of the Crucifixion will always stand higher in our opinion 
than any cunning reproduction of the subtleties of scenery. But 
we admire men who devote themselves with such fervour to 
a work so lofty and disinterested, and we grant that their labours 
are fully as useful and as interesting as those of the astronomer. 
This, however, is not generally allowed; and at this point we 
may turn to that part of Mr. Hamerton’s book which treats of the 
artist in his relations to society. 

Mr. Hamerton is a gentleman by birth and education, and he 
naturally feels some disgust at the social position of the artist 
class which he has joined. To prove that a painter has no recog- 
nised place in good society, he adduces a numerous list of authori- 
ties, among whom we find Plutarch, Sir Walter Scott, Charles 
Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, Balzac, and several French play- 
wrighis, The use he makes of Zhe Newcomes to point his argu- 
ment is ingenious. But unfortunately this is an argument which 
needs no support from pointed illustrations. It is but too evident 
that the artist occupies a low position in society. Not only the 
highborn, or the rich and prosperous, but even the vulgar dour- 
geoisie, dislike the notion of their sons becoming artists — daubers 
in colour, makers of work they do not understand, and which is 
rarely remunerative—persons, in fact, “whose position it is to 
amuse Others, and make themselves pleasing,” not to lead, or 
command, or compel the attention of their fellows. Mr. Hamerton 
is evidently stung to the quick by this state of things, and he says 
much that is true and much that is telling, but much also that is 
in very bad taste, on the subject. In analysing this want of 
preciation, he finds that it arises from the fact that power alone is 
admired and respected. The gown and the sword represent power 
over the minds and ms of men; the coronet is surro 
by a halo of departed strength ; and wealth is always the ~ ™ 
sentative of vast available resources. But what are pictures? he 
plaintively asks, Who can be awed or terrified by a pretty or an 
ugly canvas ? 

There is much truth in this line of ~ Ty. but it does not 
seem to account for the facts. First of all, it is an exaggeration to 
say that artists are not recognised. Plutarch was right in 
posing that a young noble would not wish to become an artist 
merely from looking on the works of Phidias or Polycletus. 
For to become a Phidias or Polycletus is utterly impossible for 
most men. In the arts, more than in any other department of 
human activity, it is pre-eminence which secures respect. Besides, 
the ancients had a horror of any occupation which distracted their 
citizens from politics and war, or involved them in Savaveia of 
any sort. Therefore, a high-born Greek would, no doubt, dissuade 
his son from an art that might lead him, not to the eminence of 
Phidias, but to the miserable hand-labour of a stone-cutter. At 
the same time, it is a fact of history that Phidias was the intimate 
friend of Pericles, who ruled Athens and all Greece, himself the 
noblest and most commanding citizen of his state. To continue 
our examples—it is recorded that a Roman emperor on the point 
of death forgot the empire he had wielded, and exclaimed, Qualis 
artifex pereo! Cimabue, the father of modern painting, was the 
scion of a most ancient Florentine house. Carlo Crivelli was @ 
Venetian noble, and a soldier. We all know that Leonardo died 
in a king’s arms, that Titian was the friend of monarchs, that 
Rubens lived at courts and played the part of ambassador in 
England, that Sir Joshua Reynolds enjoyed the best society of 
London. It is only mediocrity in the arts of which people are e 
And this involves another objection, which is to be found in the 

resent imperfectly educated condition of the artist class, Men of 
birth and education do not wish their sons to associate with p 


ally treated. To clouds and mists and transparent vistas of im- 
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character. They feel that to become members of such a society is | ingenious description of Mosaic? Is there ever by any accident 
to relinquish their birthright, nor are they sure that genius will a party collected at a country-house without a youth or damsel 
restore it. Besides, wsthetical cultivation is as yet so rare that | qualified to throw off any quantity of rhymes for the edification of 
few men value painting at all, and most people think it a mere the company? Publishers must surely have discovered that 
waste of time to dabble with the brush. This objection of course | verses are a positive drug in more senses than one at the Rent of 
applies to all the arts. We know of some old friends of a celebrated | time; and therefore is it that we regard somewhat in the light of 
poet who even now sigh over the misdirection of his talents; and an unexpected and unaccountable phenomenon the contempo- 
nothing is more common than to hear of tendencies to music being | raneous publication of these four books of poems in 1862. 
stifled because their nature is not understood, and the art itself is | "Tis pleasant, sure, to see oneself in print, 
not a fashionable mode of money-making. This leads us to A book’s a book although there’s nothing in’t. 
perhaps the most important objection of all. Englishmen dislike | When some one in allusion to Count Walewski’s unsuccessful 
direct patronage in any profession whatever. The artist who dramatic effort, apologetically observed, “Let me tell you it is 
receives money for his picture, the physician who takes his fee, not so easy to write a comedy,” Duc Morny replied, “Bat. it 
the attorney who is paid by his client, all of them stand in the js gs easy not to write one.” This, however, is begging the 
direct relation of the employed to their employers. On the other | very question in dispute, We take the itch for writing to ber 
hand, a literary man may earn a fortune by his writings, and yet | irrepressible ; or, if rashly driven in before the fit, it may prove as 
hold his place; partly because a refined and expensive education qangerous as phevlesnen j gout. Whenever Hazlitt found an 
is implied in his case, but chiefly because he never comes into | acquaintance constantly harping upon the same subject, he used to 
immediate communication with his real patrons, who are the buyers | say, “ Write a book, and have done with it.” If a standing bore 
of his books. , : | could always be cured or got rid of by the same prescription, 
Yet we may safely predict that when a liberal education forms we should not murmur at the amount of labour the multi- 
part of a painter's training, and when he can not only carry on the | plication of books imposes on us in our critical capacity; but we, 
ordinary correspondence of society with accuracy, but also tell the | should first wish to have the fact verified by the frends or 
world in writing what he feels and means, then the taste for family of the patient. For example, are the relatives of either 
art and wsthetical intelligence will be more diffused, and the of the authors we are about to notice prepared to aver that 
inter’s position become in every point as good as that of the | they have manifested any marked difference in sobriety of de- 
Seeney man. The work of Mr. Ruskin and of such men as Mr. | meanour or manner of talk since they gave vent respectively to 
Hamerton is tending in this direction ; and we already see, in the | these three volumes of sentimentality and fancifulness. We ask 
arrangements made between certain artists and great speculating from an allowable anxiety to solve a curious metaphysical problem, 
firms, an indication of the growth of a system which will relieve | and are far from implying that, prior to this recent outpouring or 
painting from the burdens of private patronage. For not only does | eruption, they were os tare wearisome or alarming to ‘heir 
this degrade the artist, but it also enfeebles his works. High art | intimates. On the contrary, we should infer from their writi 
is expiring because it is expensive. Landscape must be trimmed | that they are one and all p iD and accomplished men, who (like 
and refined to suit a drawing-room. The size of pictures is regu- | Lord Macaulay’s ostrich) could make capital running while they 
lated by the purses of such people as frequent the exhibition. | wore content to skim the earth, but are exposed to the common 
Cottage doors and scenes of domestic felicity tell best in the genre | fate of vaulting ambition when they soar. In short, get rid of the 
department; while studies of effects, carefully prepared by ob- | Horatian maxim, and they have done a wise thing; abide by it, 
servant artists on highland moors, are reckoned “exaggerated” or | and they have done an unnecessary, perhaps a foolish, one. 


“untrue to nature” by languid London ladies and newspaper When Mr. Robert Selma, the first upon our list, knelt down 
critics who never travel beyond Richmond. But this, as M. de | hefore the altar of the Muses and prayed to be made a poet— 
Tocqueville has pointed out, is the necessary evil to which the They heard and granted half the suppliant’s pray’r, 
equalization of culture, wealth, and position naturally leads. The The rest the jades dispersed in empty air. 
demand for medicere works increases, and the workmen ac- They gave him fancy and delicacy of perception ; but they denied 
cordingly study mediocrity. Money is made by the quantity ne | him strength and clearness, and he hovers so provokingly between 
slight and worthless matter which a man can throw off, not by the | 4), seal and the ideal, the concrete and the p umsaeg ie enlenate 
concentration of power upon one great undertaking. For there | | 4 the inanimate, that we are frequently in doubt whether he is 
are thousands who will buy with avidity and understand the sotitow of én image or a thing, a flower or a young lady. Thus, 
ephemeral publications and vapid paintings of the day, while not | ; Vd « Elila.” obviously s th ay ‘ 
a single patron is willing to remunerate the labour of many years. ao = r y yy oe 
Charm’d I sat, 
A TRIO OF POETS.* ‘Faint with the fragrance of her blossoming talk, 
\ ees Horace laid down that neither men, gods, nor columns With amorous faintness—her perennial mouth, 
allowed of middling poets — In ever-during efflorescence, aye 
Bloomed with unutterable sweets,—and yet, 
As sweet by bitter is made sweeter still, 
] omines, non 1/1, non comncessere Co: So peradventure my beatitude 
it is quite plain that by columne, he meant, “nor booksellers ; Received its consummation from the thought 
and it is strange that this astute class of tradesmen have not It hardly could endure—a thought which came 
done as their predecessors in Rome did, by declining to have any- As, full of gentle sympathy, I watched 
A yearning lily at the arbor door 
thing to do with second-class or second-hand poetry. We say That long bad eyed with pallid tenderness 
second-hand advisedly, because a large majority of the versifiers A bashful rose which bloomed beyond its reach = 
who contrive to appear in print are mere imitators of some And so, with many an anxious sigh perhaps, 
popular idol, who has fastened on such imaginations as they It lingered till the tender-hearted moon— 
During the last three or four years, Tennyson has Smiling serenely, yet with pity too, 
As half divining the sad sequel—gazed 
n the favourite model, and a more than ordinary proportion Compassionately upon it in its woe, 
of namby-pamby and absurdity has been the result; for his And cast it, shadow-wise, full on the heart 
faults are just those that a tyro is most likely to exaggerate, Of its expectant love :—'twere sin and shame 
while his characteristic beauties are inimitable. But there are Did I, with prurient revelation, blab 
irants to poetic fame, invita Minerva, who, taking a wider indeed, 
if not higher flight, range uncontrolled through Wordsworth, poe glance 
Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Moore and Scott, cram their memories Their heartless osculation. 


with rhymes and images, acquire by assiduous practice the me- Very on vest, tat how “ter 

chanical trick of composition, and so far assimilate what they have wed her peseunial oath,” jaa there any ceculati a there P 

thus learnt or got together with the meagre product of their own | 4. 14, he simply sniffing at a flower? In personification, Mr. 

minds, as commonly to impress themselves, and sometimes others, | Se fairl Tests hea this Seuse of 

“It is imagined,” says Sydney Smith, “that wit is a sort of | + ens th Toot of - oe A nam mens Justify. 

inexplicable visitation, that it comes and goes with the rapidity | ac 4 Lifti pane . 

of lightning, and that it is quite as unattainable as beauty or | Clasped ite es generous } —_ — 

just 5 eps I am so much of a contrary way of thinking | . . . 

that I am convinced a man might sit down as systematically | But, finding her advances made no cEpreaes 

and as successfully to the study of wit as he might to the Soteeiant ieatienaaed eonee” 


study of mathematics; and I would answer for it that by givi : ith j 
up only six hours a day to being witty, he should oun its 
rodigiously before midsummer, so that his friends should hardly There I stood, 
w him again.” It is similarly imagined that poetry comes And watched the gory sun, all ghastly scarred, 
by nature — poeta nascitur non fit—and ‘this may be true of Die like a warrior at eventide 
the genuine poet with his eye in a fine frenzy rolling; but your fie ee ee nee te 
so-called poet, who prints for private circulation or publishes at Blushed that they should have qnenched so guandia king! 


the request of friends, may be made as easily as Sydney Smith’s 


wit, by the simple process we have already partially described. In a scunct “Te a Nymph Batting” wevends- 


i O°that I were of aqueous element, 

= not vor good Latin verses annually produced by the That with resistless force I might dethrone 

ousand at Eton and Oxford by breaking up Virgil, Horace, and This unimpassion’d apathetic brook, 
Ovid, and piecing their fragments together again in a more or less Which merits net so fair a queen to zone, 

- And woo thee like an Emperor !—not content 

* Poems. By Robert Semla. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 1862. Till thou wert all my own, and I had twined 

Versicles, from the Portfolio of a Sexagenarian. London: Longman All round thee and thy lips o’erwhelm’d with kisses: 
& Co. Li 1: Rockliff Brothers. 1862. And so I'd love thee that thy bosom kind 


The World of Phantoms: a Poem. Loudon: Hardwick. 1862. Should shame Penelope's for her Ulysses! 
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It may seem hypercritical to remark that unless the nymph 
were a regular water-nymph, or a teetotaller, it would be far from 
agreeable to her to have her lips o’erwhelmed with kisses by the 
aqueous element. 

The author of Versicles, from the Portfolio of a Sexagenarian, 


has modestly or prudently concealed his name, but made a frank | 


avowal of his motives and expectations: — 

Of such occasional trifles it is almost needless to say that they were 
originally composed without any view to publicity ; and the only excuse 
which the author can offer for their publication at the present time is, that 
the task of revising them for the press has afforded him, during many long 
evenings, a pleasant occupation, and served, in no small degree, to beguile 
the loneliness which is too often the lot of an aged valetudinarian. If their 
perusal should afford half as much pleasure to any of his readers, his expec- 


tations will be more than realised. “ 
Because an aged valetudinarian has been agreeably occupied in’ 


revising the carelessly-written trifles of his earlier years, therefore 
an enlightened public is to find pleasure in them. Surely this is 
what Partridge would call a non sequitur. A blunt critic has justly 
observed that “easy writing’s hard reading.” Famous 


ts have attached the highest value to their worst poems; and, 


in ordi cases, we suspect that the gratification derived from 
the perusal, is often in an inverse ratio to that enjoyed in the pro- 
duction, of versicles. The sae style was formed Consule 
Planco, when George IV. was King and Don Juan was the rage. 
He is an imitator, but a clever one, endowed with no inconsider- 
able qualifications for the task— with knowledge of the world, 


some humour, and a vocabulary of genuine English words and 


phrases which fall as naturally into their proper places as if he 


was writing prose. Although he does not eschew sentiment and 


‘omance, his forte is the comic and the ironic, and the most pro- 
wninent of his oddly chosen subjects are noses and false teeth. 
* Nosology ” is an amusing development of the Lavater theory : — 
Review the different poets, who possess 
The truest title to the laurel crown, 
From Ovid, who derived from his excess 
Of nose his sobriquet of Naso, down 
To our Southey who had little less, 
The bards who fill the world with their renown, 
Had noses, like their verses—quite a treasure— 
Remarkable for quantity and measure. 


Of orators and statesmen, who have sway’d 
By eloquence the senate and the bar, 
How great a nose was Pitt's! expressly made 
To snuff the coming tempest from afar. 


And as for heroes—every great commander 
Is noted for the greatness of his nose ; 
From “ Macedonia’s madman” to Alexander, 
Till in the present age a chief arose 
Whose feats were, like his nasal features, grander 
Than any chronicled in verse or prose, 
And Europe’s balance hung securely on 
The hook’d and haughty beak of Wellington. 
The “Address to a False Tooth” is written in the same 
strain :— 
Who was thy former owner, canst thou say ? 
And is he still alive, or is he dead ? 
Some clown, who lost thee in a village fray, 
Extracted by a cudgel from his head ? 
Some famish’d wretch, ashamed to beg or steal, 
Who sold thee to obtain a scanty meal ? 
Or some young tandem-driving fop mayhap, 
Who parted with thee in a foolish prank, 
That he might spit more freely through the gap, 
And hit a horse-fly on his leader’s tiank. 


One of the most harrowing scenes in Les Misérables is that in 
which Fantine sacrifices her teeth to pay for the keep of her child ; 
but the most curious change of proprietorship in a tooth is related 
in Moore's Diary :— 

Lord Lansdowne, at breakfast, mentioned of Dutens, who wrote the Me- 
moires d'un Voyageur qui se Repose, and was a great antiquarian, that on his 
describing once his good luck in having found (what he fancied to be) a 
tooth of Scipio’s, in Italy, some one asked him what he had done with it, 
upon which he answered briskly, “ What have I done with it? le voigi,” 

ointing to his mouth, where he had made it supplemental to a lost one of 
own. 

We hardly know what to make of The World of Phantoms, or the 
anonymous author, who has obviously a deeper purpose than the 
indulgence of a harmless vanity. Professing to deal with ‘great 
truths and vitally important doctrines, he chooges the decem- 
syllabic verse for their development, and, to do him justice, 
manages it with the practised hand of a master. The subject is 
mesmerism, and the upshot a lofty vindication of its professors. 
The plot is simple enough. Puseygur convokes an assembly of 
learned friends—Mesmer, Gall, Cloquet, &c.—and asks them to 
explain how or why he had not only recovered but felt no 
pain from a wound which there was every reason to suppose 
mortal ?— 

Ah! why, I ask,—and must I ask in vain ? 
When comes with wound immunity from pain ? 
Can I believe in Nature’s constant laws, 

Note each effect, observe its proper cause,— 

The beaming sun dispense his golden light,— 
The shadows lengthen with the coming night,— 
The hush of birds, the twilight’s sombre hour,— 
Dew on the grass, and fragrance on the flow’r,— 
Stars in the heavens, the moon upon the hill,— 
The night wind’s sigh, the murmur of the rill ;— 
How constant morn succeeds the night’s array,— 
How night advances on the step of day,— 

How grosser matter is by art refined,— 

How culture strengthens, elevates the mind, 


| 


Or, rankling here, excite no sense of pain ? 

I will no more. Can Mesmer this explain ? 
Mesmer says he can, but unluckily does not. He simply tanta- 
lizes us by stating that there is a something through which the 


_ seeming miracle can be effected by the initiated :- 


“T know it not in its essential kind, 
And yet methinks it is not of the mind 
An essence born; nor yet a something more, 
Which spirit sees when once this life is o’er. 
But what it is it matters not to tell, 
Its power is patent, and I know it well. 


Mine be the task in other form to show, 

What great results can from this power flow ; 

How o’er the body it exerts its might, 

Its pangs allays, and makes its tortures light,— 

Why Pusey bled, not yet was doom’d to feel ; 

The proofs admit! The facts we now appeal.” 

Two beings now before their presence stand— 

To order move—and range on either hand. 

A matron’s life in fragile form is here, 

Upon whose brow sits more than wonted care ; 

Pale is her cheek, her visage thin and wan, 

Which speaks of grief, nor tells when it began ; 

Her lip hath lost the freshness which it knew, 

And sorrow dims that eye of deepest blue ; 

Yet in its gaze the soul’s expression lies, 

Which more than woman’s wonted strength implies. 


Beside her stands a form of bolder mien, 

Mute lip, and eye that cares not to be seen, 

Whose stately glance, through lashes thickly set, 

Returns th’ enquiring look perchance it met ; 

Returns the gaze in self-reliant tone, 

And with a firmness rarely seen—alone— 

Which none could feel, or feeling, few portray, 

So well those features his stern soul obey. 
These two forms, as they are called, are subjected to the familiar 
process. They are told to think of nothing, and fix their eyes upon 
| a point. They obey, and fall into a trance, during which they are 
examined by the spectators : 

Now, gather’d round, they raise the fallen hand, 

No more it answers to the soul’s command, 

But slowly, sadly, suddenly it falls, 

Like raven’s wing along deserted halls. 

They ope the eye, how vacant is that stare, 

As though in death the soul were buried there ! 

Fix’d are those orbs whose late unclouded sight 

Portray’d the spirit on its throne of light. 

They pierce the flesh, it disregards the steel, 

Nor start nor quiver shows that it can feel ; 

Yet life is there, and with it nothing feign’d, 

Pusey, behold! your painless wound explain’d ! 
‘| After an angry controversy between Gall and Cloquet, Gall calls 
on Mesmer to reanimate the forms, and make them give utterance 
to their natural thoughts and feelings, which are certainly clothed 
in expressive and appropriate language. But no delicacy of 
handling can conceal, palliate, or excuse the impropriety of the 
conception, nor (if a real incident or piece of mummery originated 
it) of the act. When we are gravely assured that the disembodied 
spirits of the great and good of all ages are at the beek and call of 
a quack, and that a communication may be opened any morning or 
evening with Shakspeare or Bacon for ten shillings duly paid to an 
American adventurer, we laugh at the egregious folly of the dupes. 
But when the still bleeding sorrows of bereaved royalty are pro- 
faned in fiction or in reality, contemptuous ridicule is merged in 
indignation ; and no well-constituted mind will fail to see, in the 
introduction of two such “forms” for such a purpose, a 
outrage on public decency, as well as an offence against good feeling 
and good sense. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY.* 


RECENT writer on education in Oxford has observed, with 
great truth, that until parents devote themselves to the 
consideration of what goes on in the university to which they send 
their sons or would like to send them, there is little hope of any 
great diminution of ordinary, and little more hope of a prevention 
of extraordinary, expenditure. What is here said of expenditure 
only, may be applied with reason to the general working, mental 
and social, of both the ancient universities. Little as it is com- 
monly understood, it nevertheless is the fact that Cambridge and 
Oxford are essentially, in the broadest and noblest sense, among 
the most popular of our institutions. But, notwithstanding their 
national character, the services which they are capable of renderi 
to the nation can never be properly developed so long as a mut 
reaction fails to be kept up between them and the public. No 
one who is familiar with the great and varied resources of both 
these seats of learning will pretend to maintain that all is as yet 
achieved by them that might be achieved. On the other hand, 
speaking generally, it can no longer be asserted that either body 
is fostering an obstructive spirit, or would decline at any future 
time to entertain proposals of sound and reasonable reform. 
What is chiefly desirable, both for the Universities themselves and 
for the nation, is an increase of the stimulus arising from public 
interest. And this will not be secured without a much wider 
diffusion among the public of University facts, enabling the world 
outside to put itself far more closely and thoroughly en ra 
with Oxford and Cambridge than it can be said at present to 
So far as Cambridge is concerned, no more ground exists for ob- 
jecting that there is adifliculty in getting at the required information. 


To grasp its objects with maturer skill,— 
And yet believe a wound unfelt may kill ; 


* The Student’s Guide to the University of Cambri Cambridge: 
Deighton. London: Bell & Daldy. 
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Partly with the view of assisting parents, guardians, schoolmasters, 
and students intending to enter their names at the University 
—partly also for the benefit of undergraduates themselves— a 
very complete though concise volume has just been issued, which 
leaves little or nothing to be desired. For lucid arrangement and 
a rigid adherence to what is practically useful, we know of few 
manuals that could compete with this Student's Guide. The list of 
names of the joint authors will be a sufficient guarantee of its 
value in the estimation of all Cambridge men, and several of these 
enjoy a reputation extending far beyond their own University. 
They are: — Professors Harold Browne (Divinity), Abdy (Law), 
and Liveing (Chemistry); Dr. Humphry, of the Addenbrooke 
Hospital; together with Messrs. Burn, Campion, Latham, Mayor, 
Roby, and Seeley, all of whom have had more or less experience 
either as Public Examiners or Tutors of Colleges, and some in both 
capacities. The general arrangement seems to have been left in Mr. 
Seeley’s hands, who will have cone much towards bespeaking 
public confidence in the book by the following sensible announce- 
ment in the preface : — 

As each writer is responsible and alone responsible for his own contri- 
bution, it has not been thought necessary that all the articles should be 
exactly consistent with each other in matters of opinion. Scarcely any 
disagreement however will in fact be found, because the question what the 
University might be or ought to be is not here discussed, while on the 

uestion what it actually is, and how it practically works, there is little room 
or difference of opinion among men well acquainted with it. 

About one half of the book is occupied by seven practical 
os poe on the Course of Study for the four Triposes, or Honour 

xaminations, by which the B.A. degree may be secured — 
on Legal and Medical Studies and Degrees—and on the 
Theological Examinations. We are bound to say that, taken 
as a whole, these papers constitute a nearly exhaustive manual 
of the subjects which they profess to treat. Carefully 
avoiding generalities, the writers fully and distinctly explain 
the plan and the conditions of each examination, not as it 
ought to be, but as itis. From a writer of Mr. Campion’s expe- 
rience, describing what was, until quite recently, incomparably the 
most conspicuous Cambridge examination, we might, perhaps, 
have expected some more detailed remarks on the Mathematical 
Tripos. This paper, however, though short, is filled with useful 
suggestions, and a carefél list of mathematical books and tracts is 
added at the end. Very satisfactory accounts of the two new 
Triposes, which date from 1851, and assign honours in Moral and 
Natural Philosophy, are given by Mr. Mayor and Professor Liveing. 
A student aiming at a first class in Moral Science should take in 
three at least out of the seven following subjects — Moral Philo- 
sophy, Mental Philosophy, Logic, History and Political Philosophy, 
Political Economy, General Jurisprudence, and the History of 
Philosophy. Natural Philosophy had always, to a limited extent, 
entered into the subject matter of the Mathematical Tripos. But 
various causes having confined the branches there recognised to 
Mechanics, in its various applications, and Optics, the Natural 
Sciences Tripos now embraces the greater part of the remaining 
branches. These include Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, 
and Zoology (with Comparative Anatomy and Animal Physiology). 
Any two of the three subdivisions of Zoology count as one subject; 
and it would appear that eminent distinction in any one branch of 
the five specified, with an adequate minimum of information in the 
remainder, may secure a place in the first class. If we compare these 
ee with the discouraging account recently given by Professor 

gers of the two new Schools of Modern History and Natural 
Science, in Oxford, it may be gathered that Cambridge has framed 
her new requirements more wisely, and carried them out more 
rigorously, than the sister university. Looking at the number of 
candidates, however, the new Triposes cannot be regarded as a 
success ; nor are they likely to attract larger numbers until College 
Fellowships begin to reward the highest honours in these as in the 
older examinations. 

The longest and ablest of these Tripos articles, and in our 
opinion considerably the best paper in the book, is Mr. Burn’s 
account of the Classical Tripos. ‘he relative importance of this 
examination has been now for some time on the increase. In 
1824, the year of its foundation, the candidates were only one- 
fourth as numerous as those for mathematical honours in the same 
year. From that date to the partial removal, in 1850, of the rule 
requiring every candidate for classical honours to have previously 
obtained a place in the mathematical list, the average number of 
names annually recorded in the Classical Tripos was only 29; 
from 1851 to 1857, it was 47; and from 1857, when this exami- 
nation was placed on the same footing with the Mathematical 
Tripos, to 1862, the average increased to 58. Out of 126 men 
who obtained places in the first class from 1851 to 1859, no less 
than 83 were elected to Fellowships. Classical studies, it thus 
appears, have for some time been, and still are, in an improving 
condition at Cambridge; and Mr. Burn’s paper is that of a man 
who is proud, and justly proud, of what his University requires 
and performs in the wide field of scholarship. It is not too much 
to say that this paper constitutes a complete and most valuable 
method of classical learning, so far as young men are likely, or for 
the most part able, to carry it. Some notion of the care me labour 
bestowed on its preparation may be given by the fact that no less 
than a hundred and forty-eight works—editions, lexicons, grammars, 
histories, and separate treatises—are mentioned during its progress 
with more or less of discriminating remark. It is not, we believe, an 
uncommon notion among Oxford men that the Classical Tripos re- 
} mee considerably less work and less ability for its highest es 


the first class in itere humaniores, A perusal of Mr. ’s 


paper will probably dispel this fancy; and it will also make it 
pretty clear that, in order to get among the first four or five in the 
classical first class, a student must possess the same degree of 
solid mental power which, with a different direction of early 
studies, would have sufficed to place him among the first four or 
five wranglers. "We quote the following excellent remazks, princi- 
pally as containing some clear comparative observations on Oxford 
and Cambridge method : — 

Nothing, however, should be so much guarded against as hasty and per- 
functory reading. For although a wide range of study will in many cases 
enable the student to enter into the spirit of the ancient writers more fully, 
yet it must always be borne in mind that the demand in the Classical Tripos 
Examination is not so much for wide knowledge as for practical skill in 
handling the languages, delicacy of taste in discerning their beauties, and 
accuracy in translating. It is here that the chief difference between the 
Oxford and the Cambridge system of Classical examinations lies. At Cam- 
bridge, scholarship is encouraged as distinguished from learning. The 
demand is for skill in interpreting, translating, and writing Greek, Latin, 
and English. Cambridge thus contents berself with testing the ability of 
her students by the power with which they can wield the three languages in. 
various combinations. Oxford, on the other hand, requires a scientific. 
knowledge of the contents of certain books, and does not insist so strongly 
upon the possession of precise scholarship. The peculiar features of the 
Cambridge system are probably due to the prevalence of mathematical 
studies in that University, and the sharply defined system of examinations 
introduced by them. The great difficulty of making any examination in the 
subject matter of the classical writers a rigorously exact test of the ability of 
a student has doubtless been the chief objection to such examinations at 
Cambridge, where the custom has so long prevailed of determining precisely 
not only the class in which each candidate should be placed, but the exact 
place in that class he should occupy with respect to his competitors. Thus 
the Cambridge system is liable to the error of assigning too much weight to 
mere scholarship and skill in handling language, unaccompanied with solid 
and systematic knowledge, while the Oxford Examinations are apt to test 
the powers of acquisition of detail and the memory too exclusively, to the 
neglect of precise scholarship and definite clearness of conception. It may 
be urged with truth that comprehensive and well-digested learning cannot 
be expected from a student at the age at which University honours are 
conferred, and that therefore the best educational test is that which ensures a 
sound foundation for future acquirements to rest upon. The accurate scholar 
always has the power of acquiring extensive learning, while he who is not a 
good scholar can never attain to solid learning. 


Professor Abdy regards the Cambridge system, in reference to 
law studies, as being both practically and theoretically sound. Prac- 
tically, a first-class man in the Law Honour Examination ought, 
he thinks, to make pretty sure of a studentship in the Inns of 
Court, after attending the Readers’ Lectures. d yet the Uni- 
versity is right, theoretically, in regarding it as the prime object, 
not so much to make her students successful advocates or prac- 
titioners, as valuable servants to their country — whether “learned 
jurists, or legislators free from the narrow trammels of a mere 
professional training, or constitutional judges.” This forms @ 
striking contrast to the language used by Professor Rogers, in 
describing the Law and History School at Oxford. That school, 
he says, is one of mere cram; the law exhibited is deplorable ; 
and the weight of the examination rests on the antiquities of 
Hallam and the “learned platitudes of Guizot.” But it must be 
remembered that, while the Cambridge writers abstain, as a rule, 
from critical remarks on their system, Professor Rogers’ Education 
in Oxford teems with passages containing the severest (and not 
a perhaps, the fairest) reflections upon the status quo in that 

niversity. 

Professor Browne’s paper on the “Theological Examinations” is 
another excellent contribution to The Student's Guide, possessing 
great independent value. Dr. Humphry gives a minute account 
of the steps leading to medical degrees. Addenbrooke Hospital 
affords, in many respects, superior advantages for beginni: 
clinical studies to those which can be obtained at the crowd 
metropolitan schools. 

The remaining portions of this book consist, first, of an intro- 
duction, perfectly elementary, and assuming no previous know- 
ledge of University matters. This, together with a rather feeble 
paper on the “ Choice of a College,” is contributed by Mr. Seeley. 
Articles on the Indian Civil Service, the Local Examinations, 
and the Diplomatic Service have a considerable space assigned 
them. But the paper which will most surely command the atten- 
tion of parents and guardians is Mr. Latham’s comprehensive 
account of “University Expenses.” The following comparative 
estimates, taken from Mr. Latham for Cambridge, and from 
Professor Rogers for Oxford, will be interesting. The caution- 
money for ordinary students is, at Cambridge 154, at Oxford 304. 
The average cost of obtaining a degree, including fees and outfit, 
but independent of annual expenditure, is «wbout the same at 
both Universities, and may be stated at between 45/. and 
sol. The average annual amount of College bills is 1002 
at Oxford, gol. at Cambridge. An undergraduate’s annual 
expenses, neither stinted nor extravagant, but some margin being 
allowed, will be at Oxford 200/., at Cambridge 180/. Parents are 
strongly advised to give fixed allowances; and it is important to 
kmow that no one can be presented to his degree while bankruptcy 
proceedings or any money suits are pending against him. 

Looking at the Honour Lists, we find that only 11% in the 
year, taking an average during six years, and including Modera- 
tions, gained mathematical firsts at Oxford. On several occasions. 
during the last twenty years, the Cambridge list of wranglers has 
exscoded 40. Th total number of first classes taken during the 

ear seems to be nearly the same at both Universities, and to range 
tween 55 and 60. The large annual number of Moderation firsts, 
averaging 26, is compensated for at Cambridge by the wranglers, 
and by a small excess in the classical first class. About 12 men 
annually take first classes in the final classical school at Oxford; 
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while the average number of the classical firsts at Cambridge is 
now about 15. If we come to com the totals of those 
who take honours of any kind at the final examinations, we shall 
find that at Cambridge a far larger number of candidates present 
themselves than at Oxford. This is chiefly owing to the fact, that 
men who go from the lower or lower-middle vas to the Univer- 
sity, and who may be regarded as being engaged in an upward 


struggle from one section of society to another, for the most part | 


select Cambridge. To these students any class, and any place in it, 
is worth getting, and they doubtless do much to swell the crowded 
lists of the Mathematical Tripos, especially in its lower half. On 
the other hand, at Oxford, nothing is more common than to meet 
with undergraduates possessing intelligence and capacity quite 
sufficient to secure a moderate class, but who, nevertheless, 
decline honours altogether. This is not done, in the sort of cases 
here meant, out of a wish to indulge tastes at variance with 
reading habits. It is rather due to a preference for general cul- 
ture and a full enjoyment of Oxford life over the special training 
necessary for the Class Schools; and also from the possession 
of private resources entitling the possessor to indulge such a 
preference if he pleases. Both these classes are, of course, repre- 
sented at both Universities; but a large excess of the former will, 


we believe, be found at Cambridge, and of the latter at Oxford. | 


The papers of Mr. Mayor and Professor Abdy lead to the con- 
clusion that wealthy Cantab dilettanti might find the Moral 
Sciences Tripos and the Law Examinations decidedly worth their 
attention. Nothing need be added to what has been already said 
in commendation of this excellent handbook. It reflects no little 
credit on the University to which it supplies an unpretending but 
complete introduction. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF ASIA.* 


third of Mr. Stanford’s series of Library Maps, that of 
Asia, which has just been published, is in some respects astill 
more remarkable production than its predecessors. We noticed 
the Europe and the Australasia of this enterprising publisher when 
they first appeared. The former was a perfect model of judicious 
selection and of beautiful delineation; the latter, with equal tech- 
nical merits, had the spécralité of being a thorough novelt 
in ehartography. For the first time in a series of this kind, 
Australasia appeared in Mr. Stanford’s magnificent map, not as an 
appendage to the Asiatic continent, but as a separate quarter — so 
toa say—of the globe. After some delay, wholly unavoidable, 
when the magnitude of the undertaking is considered, Mr. Stanford 
has given to the impatient public the finest map of Asia which 
has ever been constructed. In this we have combined the pecu- 
liar merits of the former maps.of the series. The perspicuity and 
scientific accuracy of the delineation of the better Same parts of 
the Asiatic continent remind us of the Europe ; while the mapping 
of vast regions hitherto inaccessible to the geographer has much 
of that charm of new discovery which was felt so keenly in the 
Australasia. It is a sufficient guarantee for its excellency to say 


that this , like its predecessors, has been constructed by one of 
the most eminent of living phers, Mr. Keith Johnston of 
Edinburgh. 


Such is the enormous area of the continent of Asia, that it has 
been found necessary to employ a considerably smaller scale than 
was used for Europe or Australia. Limited to the normal size of 
the series, viz. 65 inches by 58 for every map, Mr. Keith John- 
ston found himself able to lay down Europe to the scale of fifty 
miles to the inch. Australasia, embracing, as it does, numerous 
groupe of islands separated by vast tracts of sea, could not be 

rought within the prescribed size except by the reduction of the 
scale to 64 miles to the inch. But this was altogether insufficient 
for delineating the immense extent.of the continent of Asia. The 
largest seale possible was that of 110 miles to the inch ; and, as 
might be expected, the present map in some parts is almost un- 
pleasantly crowded. The only drawback to this series of maps is 
this difference of their scales. But it is easier to point this out 
than to suggest a remedy. 

Mr. Stanford informs us in his that no map of Asia, 
of any considerable pretensions, has been attempted in this country 
since Arrowsmith’s in 1818. And he adds that the most recent 
French and German maps of Asia “belong to a past generation.” 
The present map purports to be constructed from the most au- 
thentic documents that could be obtained, and to embody a great 
amount of new materials, There is every reason to believe that, 
in the hands of such a geographer as Mr. Keith Johnston, this is 
ne vain boast, in spite of a reeent assertion of the Times that no 
existing British map of a foreign country can be depended upon 
for even approximate accuracy. 

The first thing to strike am observer-in the present map is the 
extent of the Russian Empire. The scale of the chartographic 
projection is. such that the vertical line which bounds the map on 
the west may be said roughly to bisect the Adriatic in the direction 
of its length, whenee it traverses the Lake of Constance, meets the 
sea at Dunkirk, and, cutting off the south-west of England 
diagonally, just takes m the north coast of Ireland. Accordingly, 
the whole of European Russia is contaimed here, as well as the 
Asiatic part of that enormous and still extending Empire. But 
Russian America is quite excluded. From the authentic Russian 
surveys, Mr. Johnston has been able to lay down correctly much 
that has hitherto been only at. Im particular, the latest 


Russian acquisitions on the of the Amour and in the Gulf of | 
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| Tartary are here authoritatively indicated; and the whole of 
Asiatic Russia is marked out into its Pow political divisions 
| of Provinces, Governments, Regions, and Districts. It is impos- 
sible but that this unwieldy and heterogeneous Empire will be 
| broken up, if ever these boundless Siberian and Tartarian wastes 
become the abodes of settled and civilized populations. In some 
| distant age, the Power that shall hold the Sea of Okhotsk and the 
Gulf of Tartary may possibly contend for supremacy in the Pacifie 
| with the descendants of the colonists of British Columbia. Mean~ 
| time, it is curious to observe along the seaboard how the Slavonie 
| appellations are multiplying, and, in many cases, superseding the 
names originally given by British navigators. If we may believe 
the present map, the whole northern coastline of Asia has been 
accurately surveyed and laid down, including Cape Severo (or the 
North-East Cape), and the Liakov Islands, or New Siberia, in the 
| Arctic Ocean. We observe that the northern limit of wood is 
marked along the marshy wildernesses of the Siberian “ Tiefland.” 
| With these exceptions, the features of the physical geography of 
| Northern Asia are disregarded. The Caspian and Aral S 
the mountain lake of Baikal (1,000 feet above the level of 
the ocean), and the upland desert plateau of Gobi, are care- 
fully delineated; and the Kirgis Steppe—a vast region ex- 
tending from the Caspian eastwards to Lake Balkhash—is 
| laid down with the caravan-routes, and the lines of wells d 
| by the Russians, All these geographical novelties are borrow 
from the most recent surveys made by order of the Russian 
Government. So, too, a large portion of Persia and the whole western 
frontier of Affghanistan have been “rectified” in accordance with. 
the observations made by M. Khanikoff’s Scientific Expedition te 
Khorassan. And the course of the Amour has been laid down by 
a series of astronomical observations taken by Russian officers: 
which have been connected with those made by British officers on 
the coast. 

We turn next to the Chinese Empire. Here Mr. Johnston dis- 
tinguishes the eighteen provinces of China Proper, and the depen- 
dencies of Manchuria, Mongolia, Thibet and Ili, with their sub- 
divisions. In spite of his authority, we cannot help distrusting 
much of the information here given as to the interior of China. 
The seaboard is better known; and is thickly crowded with names, 
The consular ports, of course, are duly marked; and the course of 
the Yang-tsi River is traced according to the reports of the latest 
travellers. The Japanese islands are laid down with great accuracy. 
Lower Cochin China, with the mouths of the Cambodia, and the: 
town of Saigon, are coloured as French dependencies. New Cale~ 
donia is not included in the map. P herry and Karical, on 
the east coast of Hindostan, and Mahe, on the Malabar seaboard, 
are the only other Asiatie possessions of France. The Indian 
Archipelago affords matter, as one studies it, for endless specula- 
tion. Here we have the Spanish’ islands and the enormously 
extensive Dutch settlements. The latter claim—if we may judge: 
from Mr. Johnston’s colouring— about four-fifths of Bormeo- 
itself. Sarawak is marked as independent. Hong-Kong, Labuan, 
Singapore, and Penang form a chain of British settlements, 
leading up from China to our Indian Empire. Here we tread on 
firm ground. The geography of the peninsula of Hindostan has, 
been satisfactorily comma ; and the officers of the Surveyor= 
General’s department have not confined their useful labours to 
our own possessions. The north-west frontier, in particular, has 
been recently scientifically determined. It is great praise to say 
that British India is very satisfactorily delineated, in: spite of 
the comparatively small scale which alone is possible in a 
map which deals, not with Hindostan alone, but with the 
whole continent. But, of course, it does not compete with the 
fine model-maps of our Eastern Empire which were justly ad— 
mired in the Indian Gallery in this year’s International Exhibition. 
The great physical model-map im that collection, by Mr. Mont-- 
gomery Martin, which showel the Himalayan and the Cabool 
mountains in relief, and which marked the river-basins, &c., wae 
most instructive, as showing to the eye the natural boundaries.of 
British India, and explaining the instinetive policy of its governors 
in extending the empire to those limits. Mr. Johnston distin- 
guishes the three Presidencies; forthe North-West Provinces: are 
still included in Bengal. It is a new feature to mark by coloured: 
lines the subdivisions under British Lieutenant-Governors and. 
| Commissioners; and this will be a matter of interest to many who 

have relations in the Indian services. We observe, also, that the 

| territories which still belong to native princes are all marked. 
‘accordingly. It would have been wrong to anticipate the com- 
| pletion of the Indian railways. The present map shows them,. 
however, as far as they have beem finished. T. the line is: 
represented as open to Patna Within a very few weeks, we 
believe, it will be open all the way to Delhi. 

Beyond the limits of British India, the <a eens regions of 
Pamir have been lately surveyed by some Russian hers ;: 
and the results obtained by thom been Lieu- 
tenant Wood’s survey of the Oxus through Bokhara and Tur- 
kestan, and with the recent: survey of the oo Kush Mountains 
by the Surveyor-General’s department. We presume that) ther 
labours of the Schlagentweits have been made available in delinea-. 
ting the Thibetan frontiers. We observe that the heights of the: 
chief mountains of the Himalayan chaim are all figured; and 
Mount Everest reigns supreme, with its more than 29,000: feet. 
This, by the way, is the only part of themap which isnot 
legible; but some degree of confusiom is inevitable any 


names are mixed up with the contours of the mountains. 
| hat the high road to India will ae follow the Euphrates 
| to the Persian Gulf, cam scareely be do 
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sideration of the map. Meanwhile, the existing route through the 
Red Sea will be traced by Indian travellers on this map from 
Aden and Perim, marked as British possessions, to the railroad 
which connects Suez with Alexandria. Mr. Johnston does not 
indicate M. Lesseps’ works for the wild scheme of cutting the Suez 
Canal. In other words, the canal is not yet a geographical fact. 
How small the scale of this huge map really is will be best appre- 
ciated by an attentive examination of the Holy Land, with the 
geography of which we are, most of us, so much better acquainted 
than with that of any other part of Asia. It has hitherto been 
next to impossible, for want of a good map, to form a just geogra- 
ical conception of the Asiatic continent as a whole. Thanks to 
r. Stanford, and the eminent chartographer whose services he has 
employed, this is no longer the case. We have no doubt that the 
same patronage which has been extended to the former maps of 
this series will be given, as it well deserves to be given, to 


Mz. Stanford’s Map of Asia. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
(Second Notice.) 
\ \ ] E hardly know how far photographic illustrations are likely 
to become general. For a certain class of books they are 
all but indispensable. In some departments of archeology, as 
in reproducing MSS. and inscriptions, and in medical works, 
where everything depends on the most severe and minute scien- 
tific accuracy, we are rather surprised that the resources of photo- 
graphy have not been more largely appealed to. As it is, we can 
only remember a few books which have been published with 
photographic illustrations. One of the best, because most valuable 
in a scientific view, was Professor Smyth’s book on Teneriffe. 
Among last year’s annuals, one on the scenery of the Conway, 
with very good stereoscopes, was published. Among this 
ear’s Christmas Books, Mr. Bennett, of Gracechurch Street, 
tes ublished Scott’s Lady of the Lake, with thirteen photo- 
sie of Highland scenery by Mr. Ogle, and one, Scott’s 
omb at Dryburgh, by Mr. Wilson. The last, which is clear and | 
sunny, is, we think, the best. The landscapes, wood and water, 
are not all very satisfactory. “Coilantogle’s Ford ” and “ Loch | 
Achray” are the best and clearest, and give some notion of air | 
and light, as well as of foreground; but Ellen’s Isle is terribly | 
funereal. Still the volume is an extremely handsome one, with a 
cover in which the Lady of the Lake becomes mystic, wonderful, 
and missal-looking to an extent which will alarm the Scotch 
public. On other accounts we welcome the book ; for we are old 
enough to remember the days before Tennyson was, when the 
outh of England was not ashamed, as now, to have read and to 
ave loved Marmion and the Lady of the Lake; and we should 
be glad to think that there were still plain folks enough to say 
that they relished Scott’s swinging ballad-style—a style really 
understood by the people—even in the presence of Tennyson, 
whom every boy and girl must admire whether they understand or 
uot. 

Golden Leaves from the Works of the Poets and Painters (Gziffin, 
Bobn, & Co.) is by far the most important book of the season, 
and, in at least one respect, may be set down as about the very best 
of the Christmas books which have yet appeared in the long succes- 
sion of these annual /ivres de luxe. First of all, itis edited with some- 

ing of a scientific aim in literature. Mr. Bell, himself a poet, and 
whose life has been given to editing and commenting on the British 

oets, has attempted to give a specimen catalogue, as it were, of 
the sacred tribe, from Chaucer to our own contemporaries. Of 
course, a single volume, though of the portly dimensions of Golden 
, cannot pretend to rival such books as Southey’s and 
Campbell’s Specimens; but there are points in which Mr. Bell’s 
selection is much to be preferred. In the first place, he selects 
according to scale, and everybody remembers how disproportionate 
in Southey’s Specimens the whole of the Fuery Queen was in 
comparison with a single song of Lovelace. And next, Mr. Bell 
has evidently spent much pains in settling a principle of selection. 
Campbell, we fear, had neither literature nor patience for this sort 
of thing, and a single morning and a pencil might have done as 
much as he ever did in thinking over what to take and what to 
Teject from the British poets. Mr. Bell's reading has been 
enormous, and his taste is refined and discriminating; and the 
fulness and variety of the banquet is very charming. Here 
are none of the old stock pieces from Enfield’s Speaker, or 
even from Mr. Aris Wilmott’s many Anthologies; but Mr. Bell 
has read for himself and selected for himseli. Bishop Corbett 
we name the contributors at random), Sir John Suckling, John 
terling, Lyly, Motherwell, Bishop (of Merchant Taylors’) 
Babington, Shirley, Herrick, Canning, Arthur Clough, Sir William 
Blackstone, Matthew Arnold—even Mrs. Aphra Behn, in an imi- 
tation of Horace, which is spirited enough — show an independent 
research, which would alone make Mr. Bell’s volume a living one 
in English literature. But it has another claim to excellence. | 
The illustrations are really works of art, in this respect reminding 
us of Mr. Moxon’s beautiful edition of Rogers’s Poems, with | 
Stothard’s and Turner’s illustrations, published two years 
We may as well say it, but the public has been, or by this time 
might well be, saturated with Mr. Birkett Foster and his clever | 
workmen, and with the Brothers Dalziel and their abounding | 
atelier, We do not disparage their admirable woodcuts, nor | 
deny their remarkable skill in English landscape. But the 
world, even of art, has its limits, and as everything drawable | 
has been drawn and cut on wood, it is something to get | 
back, as in Golden Leaves, to metal. The editor's object is | 
to marry the sister arts, and to mate the very best poetry with | 


the very best engraving. Here we have good artistic wings, 
not wood-cuttings, on solid steel, each executed and printed on 
the page from artists of mark —such as Stothard, Etty, Uwins, 
Roberts, and Howard. These have not been ordered by the lo 
and for this particular publication, asa mere batch of the aa 
woodcuts; but well-known works of art, of the artist's own choice, 
his paintings and drawings intended for another purpose, have been 
selected and engraved. e original illustrations are confined to 
a series of clever bits of Thames scenery, accurate as well as pic- 
turesque, contributed by Mr. am igs n other words, this volume 
does credit to the Arts of England, as well as to a judicious pub- 
lisher’s catering for the taste (and often lack of taste) of purchasers 
of mere Christmas books, in which a gaudy outside, flashy illus- 
trations, and gilt leaves stand in the Pea 5 of more substantial merits. 
Not that Golden Leaves is not fine enough. The crimson and gold 
of the cover almost detract from the more solid gold within ; but 
the rich paper, sumptuous y, and admirable printing of 
this noble volume might almost recall Dr. Dibdin from that para- 
dise of bibliography where, we trust, he revels in the cream 
tomes of unique vellum copies of the Sixteenthers, among whi 
he twaddled and prattled while on earth. 

From the sumptuous to the mechanical we plunge with a heavy 
and sudden fall :— 

But all our praises why should arts engross, 

Rise, Honest Muse, and sing — 
Mr. De La Rue’s very practical Red Letter Diaries and Memo- 
randum Books, which are all that the most utilitarian could require. 
Nor are they withouta pleasant reminiscence of that science in which 
Mr. De La Rue is no mean proficient ; for we find as a frontispiece a 
curious photograph of the Comet of 1858 contrasted with that of 
1861, which we owe to the publisher's well-known scientific 
attainments. Will Mr. De La Rue pardon us for thinking that his 
“Red Letter” might as well be vermilion as carmine? These 
Diaries are to be had in every degree of size, decoration, ornament, 
and sweet scent. Morocco, Russia and gilt leather J are devised 
to suit all eyes and all tastes, The only monotony is that they 
are all beautiful and all useful. 

Diaries, Almanacks, Pocket Books— their name is Legion. 
They seem to be published on the principle of suiting every- 
body’s idiosyncrasy, to use a long-tailed polysyllable. Clerical 
almanacks for the Cleric, Lawyers’ almanacks for Lincoln's Inn, 
Sporting almanacks for the Turfite and City clerks, and — which 
is the oddest of all classifications—joking almanacks for the 
joker. Among them, as usual, Punch’s Pocket-Book, a compara- 
tively extensive and elaborate affair, is a good ordinary pocket- 
book with all that belongs to a pocket-book, plus an amusing 
frontispiece and sundry tales not much above, or much below, 
the mark; while Punch’s Almanack, that well-known threepenny 
broadsheet which everybody buys, is this year well adorned by a 
large woodcut, by Mr. Leech, of the doings at Biarritz, which we 
think exhibits more thought than Frith’s much more ambitious 
Ramsgate Sands. 

Flower and Fruit Decoration (Harrison), would seem hardly to 
come within the range of Christmas Books; but we are not aware 
of any book which would be a more useful present to a lady who 
is not too fine to look to the decoration of her own house and 
table. Mr. March, the author, is, we believe, Table Decorator at 
Court, and is a well-known authority on this subject. Of late 
years the Horticultural Society has given prizes for the best 
arrangement of table ornaments, and the whole matter is now 
pursued as an almost exact science. It is something to have lived 
to see the extinction of the grim épergne, with its solid mass 
of faded artificial paper-flowers. It is something also to witness the 
proscription of the two or three pots of growing plants which 
after day used to appear on the dinner-table. There is hardly a 
Bloomsbury dinner which may not be made gay by the expenditure 
of a few shillings on the cheap and elegant luxuries of Mr. Dobson’s 
glass vases, and an hour’s study of Mr. March’s pretty volume. 
This is a complete manual. It teaches not only how to arrange your 
flowers when you have got them, but how to grow them, even 
under difficulties in “ol val itself, where to buy them, what to 
give for them, how to cultivate them, how and where to get sand, 
and clay, and moss, and all the paraphernalia for displaying flowers 
on the table and in the balcony. The charm of these table deco- 
rations is in their simplicity and cheapness. To complete our 
favourable estimate of Mr. March’s book, we may add that it is 
almost a treatise on colour, and he gives some very valuable hints 
for planting flower-beds, with a due regard to the 


' and contrasted value of floral tints. 


Mr. Dalton is an author who represents a very popular school 
among young readers, and he carries on the Robinson senti- 
ment, which will never lose its hold, iaily on the English 
mind. In his Nest Hunters (Hall & Co.) ™ takes us to Java, and 
in the tropical luxury of its scenery, and in the fierce elements 
its moral as well as material life, he finds ample materials for 
that stirring and sparkling incident with which he wields the 
Aristotelian conditions of tragedy, those of exciting pity and terror. 
There is, however, a thread of history running through his fiction, 
and he seems to uave taken some pains to familiarize himself 
with the local costume of the great Indian Islands ; and we ~ 
find in this volume information on the manners and religion, as-‘wi 
as the natural history, of Java, not easily accessible elsewhere. 

St. Winifred’s, or, The World of School (Black) is a regular 
school novel on that type which Zom Brown's School Days made 
so popular. Though anonymous, we should conjecture it to be by Mr. 
Farrar, the authorof Eric. We are by no meanssure that this yein 
of fiction has not been sufficiently worked out. There is a danger 
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parallel to that which is thought to be incident to the practice of 
spiritual direction, in this ceaseless anatomy of motive and con- 
stant introspection, when held up as the model of boyish life. It 
is contrary to nature that boys should be such severe self-ana- 
tomists; and if they are told that they cannot do their duty in 
the schoolroom and in the playyard without the daily recur- 
rence of difficult and moral struggles, there is a chance of their 
becoming unconscious hypocrites. It is easy enough to sub- 
stitute the drawling solution of moral problems for that healthy 
and living sense of duty which ought to be natural to a boy, 
and which acts spontaneously without ten pages of doubt, dis- 
quisition, and advice from one of the monitors. 

Arthur Merton: a Story for the Young (Hall), is by Mrs. Webb. 


It appears to be a tale of a grave and serious character. 

A Chat with the Boys (Jackson & Walford) is a curious little | 
book. It is an attempt to combine the Religious Tract with the | 
manner of one of Mr. Dickens’s Christmas Stories. If anybody | 
can conjecture what would be the result of a mixture of the | 
Cricket on the Hearth and the Two Buckets, or the Power of Prayer, | 
he may form some notion of what is at any rate a literary novelty. 

Mr. William Howitt is a veteran writer of Boys’ Books and of | 
a great many other books, some of which, such as his works on 
Spiritualism, he might as well have left unwritten. In his B Boy’s | 
Country Book (Bennett) there is a good deal of forced and arti- 
ficial writing, but there is enough of real country scenery and 
country facts to interest schoolboys, especially if they happen to 
be Cockneys. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. — 


Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, Sole Lessecs.— 
On Monday, a gee and Tuesday, 30, to commence with the 2nd and ard Acts of THE 
BOHEMIAN I. Every Evening, the ‘Grand Comic Pantomime entitled H ARLEQU IN 
BEAUTY roby THE BEAST, or the GN re QUEEN and the GUOD FAIRY. The Grand 
‘Transformation Scene by W. Calcot A Morning Performance of the Pantomime every 
Wednesday at Two o'clock. Children under 12 half-price. Doors open at half-past Six, 
commence at Seven. Box Office open daily. No Chare for Booking. 


CERISTY'S MINST RELS, Every Night at Eight, and 
Wednesday Afternoon at Three. Hall. Proprietor, W. P. COLLINS. 
Stalls, 3s.; Area, %.; Gallery, Is. Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street, and at 
Austin’ 28 Piccadilly. 


R. EDMUND YATES’S INVITATIONS to EVENING 
PARTIES and the SEA-SIDE will be issued at the EGYPTIAN HALL, EVERY 
EVENING (except Saturday), at Fight o'clock. Mr. HAROLD POWER will be one of the 
. A Morning Performance on Saturday, at’ Threeo'clock. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, is. 
Phe Box Office ix open daity from Eleven till Five o'clock. 


S° CIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies by the Membe: N » 
Pall Mall East, from Nine till Dusk. Adminion, One Shilling.” “* “belt Gallery, 
JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


N R. JOHN LEECH’S GALLERY of SKETCHES in OIL, 

from Subjects in “PUNCH,” with several new Pictures not hitherto exhibited, 

is ie cgen every day, from Ten = Dusk, illuminated with gas, at the Auction Mart, near the 
Admission. One Shillin 


EDFORD’S PHOTOGRAPHS of ine E EAST, taken during 
the tour in which, by o he R.H. the Prince of Wales in Egy , 
the Holy Land, and Syria. “the Athens, &e. Exhibiting 
rmission, and names of subscribers received at the German Gallery, 163 New Bond Street, 
lnily from Ten till Dusk. Admittance, One Shilling. at 
O PUBLISHERS. —A Gentleman of Capital is desirous of 
onherting in the PUBLISHING BUSINESS, either as PARTNER or by PURCIT ASE. 
Address, X. Y. Z.. Mr. Lindley, Advertisement | Contractor. 19 Catherine | Street, Strand, W < 


PARTNERSHIP. — To Publishers. —A Gentleman of good 
education and business aptitude, who is perfectly familiar with the Publishing and 

Bock Trades, wishes to enter some established House, where his services and capital mig ght be 

m The highest references. — Address, Atraa, “ Publishers’ Circular” Office, 
ndgate ' 


7 
SEV EN PER CENT. PERPETUAL PREFERENCE STOCK 
of the DEMERARA RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Act of the Colonial Legislature, and confirmed by Her Ma jesty in Council. 
.\pplications for the remaining portion of this Stock om | be sent to CHARLES CAVE, Esq 
Colonial Commissioner, at the banking house . Prescott, Grote, Cave, & Cave, 6 62 

‘Threadneedle Street, Ly ndon. 


GHEFFIELD SCHOOL of PRACTICAL SCIENCE and 
METALLURGY. 


President. 
His ‘jrace the Duke of Devonshire, K. D.C.L., Chancellor of the University 
m 
Vice-Presidents. 

The Mayor of Shefield, John Brown, Esq. 
The Master Cutle 
The Right Hon. Ww 
Sir David Brewster, K.H., D.C.L., F.R.S.L. and E. 
Sir Roderic Murchison, F. of the Mines. 
John Percy, Esq.,M.D., F.R.S., Professor in 
William Fairbairn, Esq.,C.E., 
Robert Hunt, Esq., F.K.S., F.s eeper of Mining Reco’ 
w arrington W. Smyth, -R.S., Professor of Mining and Mineralogy in the Royal 


chool of Mines. 


Director. 
The Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate School; late Fellow and Assistant 
‘Lutor of Trinity Hall, Cambr idge. 


omen Metallurgy,and Gcology—James Allen, Ph. D.,F.C.S., of the Universities of Giessen 
anc 

ring and Mining—J. Thompson, C.E 

Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and ‘Applied Mechanics—Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A. 


The Sheffield School of Practical Science and Metallurgy will afford a complete scieutific and 
practical education to students who are destined to become civil, mechanical, or miving 
neers, or manufacturers of any kind. Its object is thoroughly to discipline the students in ¢) 

b ines of those Sciences upon which the operations of the Engineer, Mctallurgist,or Manu- 
fucturer depend. 

The education will be given by means of Systematic Courses of Lectures, by Catechetical 
Class Instruction, by Practical Teaching in the ratory and Drawiug Room, and occasiou- 
ally by Field Excursions. ' 

The School of Practical Science and Metallurgy will be lucted in the buildings of 
the Sheftield Collegiate School. The two Institutions, nea both ‘under the superin- 
atoms nee of the Rev. G. B. Atkinson, Principal of the Collegiate School, are, however, entirely 

istinct. 

A detailed Prospectus, containing, ‘Syllabuses of all the Courses of Lectures, and all other 
intormation, 8 for &e., may be obtained by application to the Director. 

The Sc choo! will open in the First Week in February, 1*63. 


V ACATION TUITION for WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
Direct Commissions, University of London, &c. Candidates desirous to 
obtein extra INSTRUCTION in the subjects required for the above, will findin daily attendance 
First-rate Masters in the Highest Mathematics and Classics, German, French, Italian, ne 
trical or Drawing, Natural and Experimental Science, at the Civil Service and Military 
College—Principal "A. D. SPRANGE, M.A.—12 Princes Square, Bayswater, 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supprook PakRk, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey. Physician, Dr. E. W. "LANE E, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 
TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's medical direction. Consultations in 
London at the City Turkish fase Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every Lue: 
and Friday, between | and 4 


Su PERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY.—Surplus 


Copies of “ De Tocqueville's Life,” Smiles’ “ Lives of the Engineers,” Stanle "s “ Eastern 
Chureh,” Motley’s “ United Netherlands,” “Lord Cranborne’s Essays,’ rs. Delany's 
Life,” * Autobiography of Cornelia Knight,” and many other Superior ks are now on Sale 
at very greatly Reduced Prices. Catalogues gratis. 

Beu's Library, 1 19 Lfolles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


R. COLENSO. — Now Publishing, an Album Portrait, just 
taken by the London § P Company. Sent post-tvee for 
18 stamps. 
ot Cheapside and 110 Regent Street. 


ING 


ALBUM PHOTOGR: APHS of the above Four Gems of Exhi- 
bition Statuary, post-free for 48 stamps. 
STEREOGRAPHS of the same, 72 stamps. 
London Stereoscopic and Photographie Com eapeny (Sole Pasteqephes to the Exhibition), 
54 Cheapside and 110 Regent Stre 
Catalogues sent. Post Office Orders to Geoncr Norrace. 


(THE SATURDAY REV IEW, and all the other LONDON 
NEW 'SPAP ERS, supplied in Town, and ‘punetually despatched by the Morning and 
Evening Mails to ail parts of the World, Advertisements inserted in all the London and 
Country Newspapers. 
WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, NEWSVENDORS, &c. 
_ Cannon Street, London, ‘c. Established 1809, 


HN ENGRAVIN ING on WOOD. —B. J. Matpen begs to announce 

at he continues to execute every description of DRAWING and ENGRAVING oa 

woop, “for ee &c., to whom he is prepared to give Estimates.— 5 Chichester Place, 
ing’s Cross, 


A UTHORS, ASSOCIATIONS, and PUBLIC COMPAN IES, 
requiring the eurvie e . of a competent PRIN TER, possessing founts of ali the newest ond 
best Types, or a PUBLI SR, who offers peculiarly advantageous terms, sre reepoctinlly 

2 T. F. A. Day, inter and Publisher, 13 Carey Street, and 3 New Court, Lincoln 

nn 
Newspapers and Magazines contracted for, and Estimates forwarded for Printing of any kind. 


NOTICE. —A Discount of 2d. in the Shilling taken off the 
Published Price of ail New Books. Libraries Purchased and Books Exchanged. 
Hannrsox, Rookeeller, 55 Pall Mall. 8.W. 


Te RTLE.— McCALL’S WEST INDIA. —Superior quality, 
yared by new process. Flavour unsu Real Turtle Soup, 7 10s. a4 
y leading 


prepa passed. u 
pints, 5s. 6d.: half-pints, 3s. _Callipash and Callipee, 10s. 6d. per pound. Soild 
and Italian Warehousemen, Wholesale Chemists, and others. 


J. McCALL & CO., 
PROVISION STORES, 137 HOUNDSDITCH, N.E. 
*,* Prize Medal for Patent Process of Preserving Provisions without over-cooking, whereby 
freshness and flavour is retained. 


CHOOL SHIP.— The Thames Marine Officers’ Training Ship 
“ WORCESTER,” moaned off Blackwall, is managed by a Committee of London Ship- 
owners, Merchants, and Captai 
Chairman. "RICHARD GREEN, Esq., Blackwall, E. 

Ph a er BOYS, trom the ages of twelve to — intended for the eea,are RECEIV ED 
rd. Great care is taken to impart to them a thorough sound Enylish education, 
geometry, trigonometry, navigation, nautical astronomy, mechanics, steam-e" gine, 
marine surveying, and chart drawing. Nautical instruction is given by an able commander 
and his officers. and all boys are exercised in the duties of a first-class ship. French is taught 
toall. Terms of admission, 35 guineas perannum. Forms and prospectuses can be had on 

application to No. 19, London Street, E.C. 

BULLIWANT, Hon. Sec. 


w. 
Studies resumed Monday, January B: 1863. 


AUTICAL EDUCATION.—SCHOOL FRIGATE 
“CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL.—The NEXT SESSION of this Institution will 
commence January 31, 186° 
The “ Conway,” tara in the River Mersey, is designed to train and % | 
moderate cost, boys intended for officers in the ferchant Navy. the 
The course of two years in the “Copway” is reckoned, ~ a special order of the Board of 
‘Trade, as one year at sea; thus tlv Pupils save » year in passing their examinations to be 
Officers, and require to be at sea only three, instead of four years, before doing so. | 
‘Terms of Admission, Thirty-five Guineas per Annum. } 
For the other advantages of the Institution, detailed particulars, and Forms of Application, 
a ply to “ The Commander, the Conway, Kock Ferry, Birkenhead ;” or to the ftw coy 3 
‘Thomson, Esq.. 4 Chapel Street, Liverpool. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
WO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 


TWELVE PUPILS, who are reading for the gbeve, and prepare them thoroughly and 


Ds. HASSALL, as well as the “LANCET” Newspaper, 
report, hichly of the merits of “ Waters’ Quinine Wine.” Manufactured by ROB =~ 
WATEKS, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Italian W: 
housemen, ‘and others, at 30s.'a dozen. 

Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 


At CHRISTMAS many SUFFER from INDIGESTION, and 


require some little assistance. PARR'S LIFE PILLS stimulate the digestive comune 
and remove, without the slightest pain, uneasy or nauseous sensations,so familiar to those who 
have indulged a little too freely in good Christmas fare. 
Parr's Life Pills may be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in boxes, Is. 1}d.; 2s. 9d. ; andin 


| Family Packets, Ils. each. 


MORE CURES of COUGHS, COLDS, and HOARSENESS, 

by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFE ERS. — From Messrs. Fergyson & Son, 
Auctioneers. Leek, November 21, 1862.—* Sir, the beneficial effects we have derived ‘hom your 
Pulmonic Wafers make us feel it a duty to offer you our gratuitous testimony to their superiority 


over any other remedy we have ever tried for colds, coughs, and hoarseness, so peculiarly trouble- 
some to our profession. 


” They have a pleasant taste. Sold by all druggists at Is. lid., 2s. 9d., 
and IIs. per box. 


K= ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — What Diseases are 


more Fatal in their consequences than neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, 
Lungular Affections ? The first and remedy is KEATING'S COUGH ‘LOZENGES. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. i4d..and Tins, 2s. 9d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 79 


St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists, &c., vin the World. 


GHERWOOD'S NIGHT LIGHTS, Sixpence a Box, are recom- 


mended as being second only to “ Price's Patent Child's. "—Brimont, VACXHALL. 


quicklv. Terms Moderate.__M.A.,6 Angell Terrace. Brixton. 


HE PRIVATE CHAPLAIN to a NOBLEMAN will have 


VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS after Christmas.—For particulars, address Rev. A. B., 
Lathorn Park, Ormskirk. 


[NTERN ATIONAL ~XHIBITION, 1862, 
The Jurors of Crass? have averted for the Superiority ‘ity of the 
Sold by Oilmen, &e. 


AN M.A. of OXFORD wishes to receive DAILY PUPILS 
at his Chambers in ae ce ~a' rt of London, to prepare for the Public Schools, Oxford 
Cambridge. Reference i Goulburn, D. De late Head Master of Rusby; end Rev. 

~G. Bradley, M.A., of Marlborough Collens, Wilts.—For terms, &c., addre: 
“LL. P. A.” care of Messrs. Hate hard, Booksellers, Piccadilly 


and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 


MOSELY & SONS, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Strect, W., direct attention to their pA! ad 


COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE for Artiticial Teeth, &e., 
International Exhibition, Class 17, No. 3,556. 
Consultation free. For the successful result and ctlicacy of their system, ‘ide Lanes. 


Single Teeth from 5s. § m Five Guineas. 


qT DL AN CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 8 St. Peter's | 
Terrace, Kensington Park Gardens, W. Principal The Rev. James Jos. Fara, M. ae 

The H for Can for 


GIR JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 


oy; CAMPHOR, and Laas pty Botties now double the size and effect. 


toll chief Druggists, and the Works, 104 Strand, London; with Dispensing Jars and 
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December 27, 1862.] 


The Saturday Review. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 


Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special to Her Majesty the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


PURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 
P.& 8. BEYF Us. OXFC ORD STREET, W. 
Tllustrated Catalogues’ gratis and post-free on application. 


and SON'S Dt 


EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 24s. to 


Ten Guineas. Also GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 10s. to 32s. List of prices and 
sizes sent free by post. Heal and Son's Illustrated Catalogue of Dedcente, ona Priced List of 
Bedding. also sent post free. on application to 196 Tottenham Court | Road, W 


ENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. Faner’s 
Polygrade Lead Pencils, sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents: 
Hertzmann & Rocuvssen, 9 Friday Street, London, E.C. 


PHE JURY of CLASS 30, o 


0, of the INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION 1862. in awarding to SMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 
R,” the ONLY Paize or Honourable given to 


or SOMNIER TUCKE 
. and page 11, No. 


ng of any description, say in their Keport, page 6, No. 
“ The Somnier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy,and moderate i in price; a acom- 
bination as simple as it is ingenious;"’... . . a bed as healthy as it is comfortable." 
To be obtained of most voepe table U salar and Bedding W hole: f 


the Manufacturers, WM. SMEE & SONS, Finsbury. London, E.C 


RESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING CASES, JEWEL CASES, MOUNTED and OR- 
MOLU SUITES for the WRITI NG TABLE, Inkstands, Railway ‘Companions, Luncheon 
Baskets, PHOTOG get ALBUMS, a splendid assortment from 5s. to 19 guineas; ALBUMS 
for CRESTS and MONOG mans 5 CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of the ROYAL 
FAMILY and Getingeines f all nations, single portraits, Is. 6d. each ; and a choice 
variety of useful ELEGANCI suitable for PRESE. at 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL’S FASHIONABLE KNICKER- 


* BOCKER DRESS for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, also the Eton and Harrow Suits, 
are kept ready in all sizes for immediate use.—114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street ; 22 Cornhill, 
London ; and 10 St. Ann's Square, Manchester. 


J. & D. NICOLL’S FASHIONABLE OVEROOATS for 


© YOUNG GENTLEMEN are kept ready in all sizes for i 
charges being observed.—114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street ; a Cornhill, | 
10 St. Ann's Square. Manchester. 

J. & D. NICOLL’S FASHIONABLE PALETOTS and 

* other OVERCOATS for Gentlemen are ready for inspection or immediate use, the 
best at moderate prices. Negligé Suits, ‘Two Guineas. Sixteen Shilling Trousers, all wool, in 
the new winter patterns.—H.J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E. La 
London ; and 10 St. Ann's Square, | Manchester. 


RIZE MEDAL to THRESHER & GLENNY for very fine 
and superior Flannel Shirts, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats. Lists of 


Prices on application to 
THRESHER & GLENNY, General Outfitters, 152 Strand. 


RE SEAL SKIN CLOAKS.—A large Assortment of 
nat in on gine, made of the yery font skins of the Seal, at Moderate Prices. 
OWELL, JAMES, . 7, and 9 Regent Street. 


percw BU LBS.—The following First Class Collection, for 
present Planting, sent safety packed for 21; half, 19s. :—20 finest Hyacinths, by name, 12 
Polyanthus Narcissus, 6 paper white, 12 doubie white, 12 Pheasant Eye do., 12 Jonquils, bat 
Double Van Thol Tulips, 12 single do., 12 double early, 12 late do., 6 Fire King, 6 Tourne Sol, 
100 Crocus, 20 Napoleon do., extra fine yellow, 20 mixed Anemones, 12 scariet do., 30 Ranuncu- 
lus, 12 carmine do., 18 Iris, 6 Gladiolus, 50 Snowdrops, 2 Japan Lilies. 
P. 0. orders to H, Atexanpen, Kender Street, New Cross, S.E. 


he 
OREIGN WINES, LIQUEURS, &c. at Moderate Prices, 
The attention of GENTLEMEN and FAMILIES is respectfully invited to our PRICES. 
Ports, i od, 20s., 248. ; Matured, 28s., n per doz. 
Ports, Old, in bottle, 36s., 48s., 548., 608. to 968. 
Sherry, 21s., 24s., 26s., 28s., 32s., 428., 48s., 543., 60s., per doz, 
to 288. per "doz. Beaune, 36s. to 4¢s. per doz. 


Rousilion, 2is. to 25s. per doz. 
Vin Ordinaire, 15s. Medoe, 2is. St. Julien, &c., 308. to 36s. per doz. 
Leoville, Margaux, Lafitte, Latour, at 
Piccardin, Chablis, Grave, Sauterne, Chateau Yquem 
Champagne, Sparkling Hermitage, St. Peray, and Cha iteau Grillet. 
Detailed Price List of Wines, Liqueurs, Brandies,&c., on application to 
Anravn, Codrza & Co., Jermyn Street, St. James's, S.W. 
Fatahlizshed (226. 


R2 YAL VICTORIA SHERRY, 27s. per Dozen. 
(THE STANDARD OF EXCELLE NCE. ) 

SPLENDID OLD PORT (Ten Years in the Wood), 37s. 4 Dozen. 
*Epernay Champagne....... 3s, per Dozen. - 20s. per Dozen. 
St. Julian Ciaret..i8s., 20s.,and 24s. Cognac Brandy 

Bottles and Packages included —Six Dozen Carriage Paid. Te rms, Cash or TRY 
EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 122 Pall Mall, London. 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manager. 
VERY FINE OLD PORTS. — Offley’s, 40s.; Cockburn’s, 42s. 
—Imperial Wine Company, 314 Oxford Street, W. 
Leet WINES. — Hock, Moselle, Beaujolais, direct from 
Growers.—Imperial Wine Company, 314 Oxford Street, W. 
J LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This 
celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London 3 by the 


agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale ‘at 8 Great Windmill Street, 
serve the real seal, pink label, and cork branded * *Kinahan's s LL Whisky.” 


"THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The REAL 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington ‘and Co. . is beyond all com 
very best articie next to sterling silver that can be employed as =e. either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silv: 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability ,es follows :— 


or | Thread or Lily 

Silver | Brunsw itary, 
Pattern. | Patte Pattern. &e. 
£ 6.4, £s. £4.4, 

12 Table Forks 113 0 240 210 0 215 0 
12 Table Spoon 13 0 240 210 0 215 0 
12 Dessert Forks 140 il2 0 116 06 117 0 
12 Dessert Spoon: 140 12-0 115 0 117 0 
12 Tea Spoon: 016 0 120 150 170 
6 Egg 8; 010 0 013 6 015 0 015 0 
2Sauce Ladies ........ 060 090 
1 Gravy 066 ow o ono owe 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls. 046 050 050 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 026 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs.... 026 036 040 040 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers,, 140 176 1lo0 0 ino 
1 Butter Knife........ 026 056 070 
1 Soup Ladle ...... | 010 0 o17 0 0 
Sugar Sifter | 3 3 046 050 
Total 919 9 | 13103 [14196 [1640 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. oak chest to contain the above, and a 
relative number of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and comes se Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 


TLERY warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 


CUTLERY in the World, ali Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM S&S. 
BURTUN' Beat Prices that are remunerative only of the largeness of the sales. 


Table 

Ivony Knives Knives 
per 
Dozen. Dozen. air. 
s. d. s. d. 
inch 12 6 0 0 43 
-inch Fine Ivory Handies 15 0 1 6 43 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles Bb 0 MoO 46 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles .... 0 7 0 73 
4-inch Finest Atrican Ivory iiandies.. 32 0 26 0 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules ........... 00 2 6 
Ditto, Carved Handles, Sliver Feruies...... oO 430 17 6 
Nickel Electro-Sil ver pattern 25 0 0 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern 0 21 0 
Bows Hoan ano Forxs 

no ®6 26 
210 7 0 46 
17 0 uo 40 
Ditto Very Serome Riveted 13 0 90 30 


The largest stock in existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, 
and of the new plated Fish Carvers. 


ISH COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 
material, in great variety, and of the newest and most recherché patterns, are on Show at 
WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. Covers, 79, the set of six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 
the set of six ; elegant modern pabternn, 39s. to 69s. the set ; Britannia metal, with or with- 
out silver plated handles, £3 lis. to £6 8s. the set of five; electro-plated, £9 to £21 the set of 
four. Block tin Hot- Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; Britaonia metal, 22s. to 
77s. ; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post. It contains 

wards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Shiver. and Britannia Metal G . Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Mar’ 

Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, ‘Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, U ~ and Kettles, Clocks, 

Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 

Cabinet Furniture, &c., with of Prices, and Plans of the Teenty large Show Rooms, 

at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1a,2,3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and | 


Newman's Mews. 
G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—x1 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 
ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DBCORATION, &c. 

ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 

of every of CHURCH and DOMESTIC MEDLEV AL 

FURNITURE, Paper Hangings, &c. Designs and Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced 
Catalogue, upon application._Show Kooms, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


HANDELIERS for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Candelabra Lamps and Ornaments, in Bronze and Ormolu. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, London, W. Established 1907. 


OSLER’S GLASS E 


CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights my Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candies. Glass Dinner Services, for 
Twelve Persons, from £7 oe. Glass Dessert Services, for I'welve Persons, from 42. All 
Articles marked in Piain Fig 
Ornamental Glass, English cn Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
nishing orders promptly execu 
INDON —Snow Rooms, 45 Oxronp Srresr, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — and Snow Reoms, Baoan Srarer. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA in Packets, the . Leaf not covered 
with Colour. Importing Tea without colour on the leaf prevents the ‘Chinese passing off 
inferior leaves as in the woul kinds. Horniman's Tea is uncoloured, therefore, always good 
alike. Sold by 2,280 Agents 
GAUCE—LEA & PERRIN 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Pr by C 


P “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
__*s# Sold by Caossr & Brackwait ; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S OR'TENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most eminent a oy ws as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
rem 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ~ A COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. De Jenon' s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every 
reason to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.’ 


Dr. LETHEBY, Medical Officer of Health, and Chief Analyst to the City of London. 
“ It is, I believe, universally acknowledged that Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
has great therapeutic power; and from my investigations, I have no doubt of its being a pure 
and unadulterated article.” 


Dr. pe Joxou's Lient-Brown Cop Liver is sold only in its, 2s. 6d. 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Guarte, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with tamp 


WHICH NONE CAN BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists and 
SOLE CONSIGNEES: 


ANSAR, HARFORD. & CO.. 77 STRAND. LONDON, W.C. 


Established 1807. 
EB; GLISH CONCERTINA, 48 KEYS, £2 2s.; Mahogany, 
Screwed Notes. Other qualities, £3 3s. to £21. Anglo-German, 41 ins. 6d; Mahogany, 
20 Keys, Screwed Notes. Others to £2. Catalogues free. 
JONES & SON, Crystal Palace, S.E. 
NEW YEAR’S PRESENTATION ARTICLES, to be really 
ptable, should be useful in their adaptation, novel in ny’ manuinetere, elegant and 
ra. in Soden, good in quality, and yet economical in cost i these conditions are com- 
bined in the multifarious productions displayed by Messrs. MEC 4 & BAZIN, in their Show- 
rooms, 4 Leadenhall Street, and 112 Regent Street, london, and comprise objects from one 
shilling to tive hundred guineas each :— Photographic Aibums, Inkstands of every description, 
Tea Chests and Caddies, Work-boxes, Cases of Scent Bottles, Writing Desks in wood, leather, 
and papier maché, Smelling Bottles, Carriage Bags, Reticules, Piaying-card Boxes, Dressing 
Cases for ladies and gentlemen, Travelling Dressing Bags (fitted), Despatch Boxes, Chessmen, 
envelope Cases and Blotting Books, Letter Weighers, Cases of Instruments, Razors in cases, 
Backgammon and Chess Boards, Bagatelle Tables, Carte de Visite Portraits, Pocket Looks 
with and without dF Cases in mother-o'-pearl, torteise-shell, silver, and leather, 
Needes in cases, &c. Catalogues post-free on application.—1i2 Regent Street, and 4 Leadenhall 
Street, London. 


ya ABLE KNIVES and ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and 
FORKS for CHRISTMAS USE, at Messrs. meeneaed BAZIN'S, 4 Leadenhall Street, 
and le Regent Street, Lo London.—Catalogues post- 


WAGATELLE TABLES for CHRISTMAS | AMUSEMENT, 
D all sizes and prices, at } es MECHI & BAZIN’S, 4 Leadenhall Street, and 112Regent 
ree. 


Street, London.— Catalogues 
OPERA—CONCERTS, &c. 
(THE MALVERN GLASS — (BURROW’S) —a Brilliant 


Achromatic, unsurpassed in quality. 
A noble Lord says: “ I used them in the Cathedral during the late Worcester Music Meeting, 
and they brought at the Performers vividly before ~~ , This speaks volumes for their etlicacy, 
was at the further end of the Central Ais! 
Price 3 to 6 Guineas, in neat Cases. ey on receipt of Post Office Order to 
W. & J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN. 
London Agents: 


signature, witnovr | 


WALES as M‘CULLOCH, 32 Ludgate Street, and 56 Coespalie, E.c. 
Wrst Exo.—B. ARNOLD, 72 Baker Street. 


GAUSAGE and MINCING MACHINE.—The Guinea one of 


Burgess & Key's is the best —it is simple, casily cleaned, and quicker in operstion than 
: BURGESS & KEY, Makers, 95 Newgate Street, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


27, 1862. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


METROPOLITAN 
3 STREET, BANK, 


Established 1835. 
Direetors. 
Daniel Burges, Burges, jun. Esq., Bristol. Birmingham. 
Peter Cator, 2 Sir J. Paxton, M.P., Chatsworth. 
James Dawson, Esq. Joseph Pease, Esq., Darlington. 
Francis J. Dela afossegEsq. Henry Sturt, Esq. 


J. Ingram Travers, Esq. 
Joseph Underwood, Esq. 
George oa. Esq. 
Richard 8. Wilkinson, Esq. 


Francis Fox, Esq. 

George Harker, Esq. 
‘razer B. Henshaw, Esq. 

Henry Kebbel, Esq. 

William J. Lescher, Eeq. 

Ex- Directors (by rotation). 
Richard Fry, Esq., Liverpool. i Wiliatn Grant, Esq., Portsmouth. 
George Pearce, Esq. 


OF RING WITH — SOCIETY. 


Economical o paid agents being employ allowed. 
The oF the of profits to the i the i of Members of 


five years’ standing or upwards. 
The guarantee of an aec ted fund di « «+ £950,000 
A gross annual income exceedin 150,000 


existence the Society paid: in ciaims, without a single instance of 
And has! to Members in reduction of their annual premiums 850,000 
‘The sums assured by 7 aye exceed . 3,300,000 
conn the sear ending Apell 4, 1863, an ab t has been. declared at the rate of 50 per 
eateaetaeas, Capen of Annual Accounts, and fall particulars, may be obtained on appli- 
on 
Dec. 1, 1862. HENRY MARSHAL, Actrary. 


(THE SCOTTISH wiDows’ FUND AND LIFE ASSUR- 
Heap Orrice—No. 9 ST. “ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Resources 
‘The Realised Fund in Possession exceeds -....-- £3,800,000 
The Annual Revenue exceeds £440,000 


BONUS FOR 1862. 
December 3}, 1862. 
The amount of advantage secured by effecting Assurances before Deeember 31 may be 
indicated th thus xa = - ie that the next Bonus, to be declared im 1866, will be at the samerate 
as that declared at 1859, a Policy for £1000 will eases the following 
ADDITIONAL BONUS. 
If effected on or before December 31, 1962.........snccensaccceccecceesernesefBl 50 
If effected after Di ber 31, 1862 es oo 600 


Probable Additional Bonus on Policies issued on or before December 
31, 1862. 216 50 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, Jfanager. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary, 


Centrsl Agent. — Hugh McKean, 4 Exehange Buildings, Cornhill. 
Local Agents.—Major R. 8. Ridge, 49 Pall —_ i. 


nton Seeley, Green; Robertson 
& White, Aceountants, 2 Moorgate Street, Bank of England. 
LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for Fire, — 
Incorperated by Royal Charter a.p. 1730. Offices, No. 7 


Assurances. 
7 Pall Mall. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


FIRE CAPITAL, 21,000,000. LIFE CAPITAL, £100,000. 
With Power to Increase. 
Chief Office—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Chairman—F . W. Ruesell, Esq., M.P., Chairman of the National Diseount Co., London. 
Fire — Mr. Alderman Dakin (Messrs. Dakin Brothers), London. 
Deputy Chairmen =J. H. Mackenzie, Esq., Temple, London. 
The two Cc i tablished under different deeds, and with separate capital; the 
advantage, therefore, of k vote the capital of each Company distinct is secured, wi)’ t mutual 
benefit will be obtained by a unity of interest, = by the creat saving of expen  :n conse- 
quence of the business of the two C in the same offices, and, as far 
as Fae by the same management, and by the same machinery of agents. 
very desc sition of HOME and FOREIGN Fire and Life I business tr: eted at 
MODERATE | ATES 
FOREIGN RESIDENCE an€ TRAVELLING. — Liberal conditions, see Prospectus. 
LOANS GRANTED on PERSONAL SECURITY. 
BONUSES GIVEN to FIRE POLICY HOLDERS. 
Paomprness and Limeratrry in the Settlement of Claims. 
COMMISSION Allowed to Agents and others introducing business. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


Established a.p. 1844. 


(GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 & 26 Vie. cap. 74. 
WILLIAM HENRY DICKSON, Esq., Chancellor House, Tunbridge Wells, Chairman. 
THOMAS R, D. — Esq.,2 Royal Exchange Buildings, Deputy Chairman. 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle of Mutual Assurance. The 
funds are accumulated for the ~ouaeninn benefit of the members, under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The prefits are divided annually. 


10) Cheapside, E.C. Cc. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 
L AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London. 
£5,000,000. mal Ineome, £495,000. 


Profits divided every fifth y 

Pour-fifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 

The Bonuses sdded to Policies at the five Divisionsof Profit which have hitherto been made 
amount to £3,500,000 

Policies on the Participating Scale of Premiums effected on or before December 31 of the 
peosent year, will share in the next Division of Profits, which will be made up to December 31, 


For Frospes tuses and Forms for effecting Assurances, apply to the Actuary, at the Society's 
Office, Fleet Street, London. 
October, | WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


[MPERL: AL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1820. 
DIRECTORS. 

JAMES GORDON MURDOCH. Chairman. 

HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq., 

‘Thomas Geo. Eersley, Esq. George Henry Cutler, Esq. F rederick Pattison, E 
James C. C. Bell, a George Field, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Charles Esq George Hibbert, ksq. Martin Smith, Esq., M.P. 
Edward H. Chepmen. Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. Newman Smith, Es sq. 
George Wm. Cottam, Esq. Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 


PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fifth year. 
The assured are entitled to participate after payment of one premium. 

BONUS.—The Decennial Additions made to Policies issued before January 4, 1842, vary trom 
478 to £16 15s. per cent. on the sums insure¢, according to their respeetive dates. 

The Quinquennial Additions made to Policies issued after January 4, 1842, vary in like 
manner from £28 17s. to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insured. 

PURCHASE OF POL IC TES S.—A Liberal ANlowance is madc on the Surrender of a Policy, 
eithe . We a cash payme nt or the issue of a policy free of premium. 

LOANS The Direc tors will lend sums of £50 and upwards on the security of policies 
eae ted with this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired | an adequate 
value. 

Insurances without Participation in Profits may be effected at reduced rate: 

Prospectuses and further information may be had at the Chief Office, as shores at the Branch 
Office, 16 Pall Mall; or of the Agents in Town and Country. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Charter of his Majesty George the First.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Offices, Rovat Excnaxce, Loxpon: Branch Office, 29 Part Maxx. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy-GovePnor. 
Directors. 
Wilmot Ifolland, Esq 
The Earl of Leven a Melville. 
Charles John Manning, Esq. 
Henry Neilson, Esq. 
Hon. Josceline Wm. Perey. 


Henry Bainbridge, Esq. 
Robert Barclay, Esq. 
Johr Garratt Uattley, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. 
Wiliiam Davidsen, Esq. 
Thomas Dent, E ~ Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, E29. Samucl Leo Schuster, sq. 
redk. Josey Edimann, Eric Smith, Eva. 
Esq William Soltau, Esq. 
Joseph Somes, Esq., M.P. 
William Wallace, Esq. 
James Stewart Hodgson, E Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Medical pw vee~—Samuel Solly, Esq., F.R.S 
N° ICE.—The usual fifieen days hag for payment of FIRE PREMIU MS falling due at 


Christmas will on Januar 
Me... Eand LIFE ASSUR ANCES 1 Aad be effected with this Corporation on advantageous 


— the Life Department, a eateiees are granted with participation in Profits, or, at lower 
Pre oo ums, without such participa’ 
e Keversionary Bonus, on British Policies, has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on 
the assure 
Equivalent re duc tions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
form of Bon 
The divisions of Profit take placeevery five y 
Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on on one life. 
This Corporation affords to the Assured — 
Liberal participation in Profits,_with exemption from the liabilities ae. 
A rate of Bonus equal to the average returns of Mutual of 
a large invested Capital- Stoc 
The advantages of — n practi: “€.— With the seeurity ¢ an Office whose resources have 
tested y the ex of nearly a Cextuny a Harr. 
porat always allowed the Assured to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Act of Parliament in 17, whereby each Shareholder's liability is 


er ‘ited to the amount of his 
Guaranteed 8 per cent. ‘yt the British Government upon Completion ‘and Working of the Cable. 
600,000, in 120,000 Shares of £5 each. 
allotment £1 per Share. 


CURTIS AMPSON, Esq. (Messrs. C. Mf. Lampson & Co.),64 Queen Street, Cheapside 
OE PEA BOD "22 Old Brond Street, London (Mesers. George Peabody & Co.) 


Es 
FRANCIS LE BRETON, 21 Sussex Place, Regent's Park. 
JOHN PENDER, M.P., Manchester (Director of the British and Irish Magnetic Tele- 


ED M 
SAMUEL GURNEY, Strest, London Overené, Gurney, 


Co. 
WILLIAM BROWN, Esq., TAverpool ( (Messrs. Brown, Shipley, 
EDWARD CROPPER, Esq., Swaylands, near Penshurst higher & Oe} the British and Irish 
Magnetic Teleeraph mpany, and of ‘the London and North-Western Railway Company). 
A. T. HAMILTON, 12 Bolton Row, Piccadilly. 
G. 2. BIDDER, Esq., 24 Great George Street, Westminster (Director of the Electric and 
International T graph Company, and late President of the Institution of Civil Engineers). 


Honorary Director. 
W. 4H. STELHENSOR, Esq., late Official Director on this Board on behale of Her Majesty's 
Government, and now Chairman of the Board of f Inland Revenue. 
Electrician and Engincer. 


CROMWELL F. VARLEY, Esq. 


Consulting Committee. 
WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Esa., F.R.S., late President of the British Association. 
JOSEPH WHITWORTH, Esq., F-R-S. 
Professor WHEATS TONE, F.R.S 
Professor W. THOMSON, F.B.S.. , of Glasgow. 
Secretary._GEORGE SA WARD, Esq. 
Bankers.—BANK of ENGLAND. 
Solicitors..FRESHFIELDS and NEWMAN. 
Offices, 22 Old Broad Street, London. 


The Directors have the fullest fid in the suffici of the tifie and ctical 
facilities which now exist for testing, submerging. aad porking long on cables. 

Four hundred messages were sent through the Cab! Of these two messages alone to 
general commanding officers in Canada and Nova pero tft a —— order for 
the embarkation of troops to India, saved the British Government £50,000. Tr message 
assured anxious friends in England, om the collision of the Europa and Arabia, oft New- 
foundland, of the safety of the lives of ace this under and the vessels. 

The Directors have determined to place lertaking within of all classes of the 
community by issuing the preference stock in shares of £5 each, £1 bth original on = 
ment. A considerable portion of these shares has already been cohen a ~~ the 
holders, and the Beard now confidently invite the public to subscribe the rema’ ~4 

The shares are specially guaranteed 8 per cent. per annum by the British Government on the 
suecess of the Cable. 

The surplus profits of the Company ining after th guarantee of 8 per eent. 
has been paid on the new capital, and 4 per cent. on the on = ¥ill be divided pro rata 
between them both, providing also for a reserve fund. 

Subscribers are thus secured their first 8 per cent., irrespec of ai i except a 
loss of the Cable ; and will participate equally in the —— rofit, that may be expected to 
accrue from a line so peculiarly situated as that of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
as it does, by it: sole medium, the two vast networks of Aerial and Submarine Telegraphiccom- 
munication of and America. 

Messrs. Glass, Elliot, & Co., the eminent co tractors, offer to subseribe and pay up in cash the 
sum of £25,000; and if selected to manufacture the Cable, md be allow this Company to pay 
weekly for the materials used and labour employed about ng and laying of it,c 
no profit thereon, and nothing for th se — of their works. and machisery, nor for their pei 
services during the progress of t ture, nor until the Cable is a ly successfn!. 
When, however, the Cable has been ‘sreneabe laid and efficiently work: ng one month, the 
first instalment of profit is to be paid. This profit is to consist of "Atlantic. Telegraph Shares, 
credited as fully paid upto the value altogether of 20 —— cent. upon the acteal cost—the shares 
being divided into 12 equal inst the contractors by one instalment 
per mont 

This Company ro the exclusive right of landing telegraphs on the entire Atlantic coast 
of Labrador, and on the coasts of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, and the State of 
Maine; also agreements with the entire telegraphic system of America, undertaking for the 
latter to connect exclusively with this Company, and covenanting in some instances to 
each week in cash, as a discount for the encouragement of the Atlantic Company, 40 per cent. 
of the pom received by them for messages over their lines to or fromthe Cable. A calculation 
has been prepared, and may be had at the office, showing the pecuniary result if the traffic be 
sufficient to keep the Cable at work at a very moderate rate for a period in each year equal tv 
an average of 175 whole days, rather less if of the year. They would additionally re 
that owing to the difference in longitude between Europe America, the Cable must 
necessarily be open day and night. 

As regards the speed of working that mar be —~ om scientific men ont hb 
stating that twelve words per minute, as n be Fawn Serre a proper 
between Ireland and Newfoundland. 
even reducing tile minimum basis by cent.; taking ital at 


expenses, thes 
ultim raised, the deposits will be a narge fore a to 
fixed by the next General Meeting of the Shareholders. 

Applications for Prospectuses, and Forms of Application, as also ications for Shares, may 
be made to Mr. George Suward, the Secretary, at the Company's ices, 22 Old Broad Street, 


d 
a By Order, GEO. SAWARD, Secretary. 
22 Old Broad Street, London. 


Oni IN, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH-COAST RAILWAY.— 
r Cent. Debenture Stock. "The Directors are prepared to receive APPLICATION: s 

po the issl uF. at par of the remainder of the Company’s perpetual FOUR per CENT. DEB. 

K, to be inscribed in the books of the Company without paytnent of stamp 

other 

ne fixed dividend will commence on the day on which the money is pa e 

credit, and half-ye ants interes to June ‘and December 3 31 in each year will be transmitted 

warrants payable on those days respecti 

Forms of applicat tion for any a ancant of thack (not being fractions of a pound) may be obtaine | 


from the undersignec 
ndon Bridge Railway Terminus. FREDERICK SLIGHT, Secretary. 


(CHARTERED BANK of INDIA, AUSTRALIA, and 
CHINA, 
Head Office—20 Threadneedle Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up capital, £644,000. 
With agencies and branches at Bombay, Hongk and 


in the United Kingdom, free of charge. 
Loyal ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


The Corporation buy and sell bills tani exchanze yable at the above-named places, issue 
letters of credit, undertake the pu: = aati Government and other securities, 
and receive deposits at interest, the terms 13 Shieh may be known on application. 
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= | work, and 300 of su working days per annum, the revenue at 2s. 6d. per word (the tarift ( 
Sch: authorized by Government), after paying 18 per cent. per annum on the new capital, and 14 per 
: cent. on the old capital, will leave upwards of £240,000 per annum balance for formation of 2 
= reserved fund, being practically sufficient money to pay for an additional line of cable out of 1. 
: be profits every two or three years. 
No allotment w "i or deposit demanded until at least £300,000 have been applied for. 2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
L 6. 
7. 
8. 
10. 
12. 
< 13. 
M4. 
15. 


CEP 


December 27, 1862.] 


The Saturday Review. 


QoorrisH EQUITABLE L LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
HEAD OFFICE—26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE is a purely Mutual Society. The Members are bade mae 
quemoted from personal responsibility for any Claims against Society, and the whole 
long to 
Since the Society was established, upwards of £1,300,000 have been paid to the  _—__—ees 
deceased members. The total Additions made to Policies amount to £1 
POSITION OF THE SOCIETY AT FIRST MARCH i 
Existing Assurances, including Bonus Additions on see h5,718,006 
Accumulated Fund, ded Securi' other 
eligible Inv 
nual Revenue 
The Investigation Report (iain, Prospectuses, Forms of ‘Proposal, and every information, m 
be had at the Head Office or Agencies of the Society. 2d 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 


Edinburgh, December 1862. WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
OFFICE IN LONDON, 26 POULTRY, E.c. 
ARCHED. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


‘HE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE BANK, Limited. Incorporated 
under the Companies Act, 1862, with Limited Liability. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING, in 20,000 Shares of £50 9g 
Gale not to to be paid on agglicetion, and £2 per Share on Allotmen 
Future ot to exceed £5 per Share, at intervals of not less om Two Months. 
It is not intended to call up more ethan £25 per Share 
Directors 
Jost (Vice-Consul for Brazil), Liverpool. 
Director of the Union Bank of London). 
eee Offiey, Cramp, & Ce., London and Oporto 
UHA ( Deputy-Governor of the U nien Bank of 
SEBASTIAN INTO. LE SITE, = Pinto Leite & Brothers, London). 
CHARLES EDWARD MA (Chairman of the Royal Mail Steam-packet 


ROBERT RUSSELL NOTMAN, E rh, (Director of the South-Eastern Railway of Portugal). 
TOWNSEND, Esq. (Disector of the South-Eastern Railway of 


FRANCIS hi MORROGH WALSH, Esq. (late of Messrs. Morrogh Walsh & Co., Lisbon), 11 


» Hyde 


Bankers. 
THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. JOHNSTON, FARQUHAR, & LEECH, 65 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


Brokers. 
Messrs. J. C. & C. W. MORICE, 1 Warnford Court, E.C. 
Secretary. 
JOHN BEATON, Esa. 
Tewronany Orrices—27 CORNHILL, E.C. 


Although few countries present a more eligible field for the establishment of a sound system 
of Joint-Stock Banking than Portugal, it has hitherto been nearly destitute of this advantage. 
imerease in the trade of country, and ite further ye t by os opening of 
Railw ays, renders the introduction of such a system a matter of the utm mportance 
7a whilst it will afford a legitimate source of profit on the Capital Tovested for that 


wie < operations of the Bank of Portugal (the only one in Lisbon) are of a very restricted 
nature, affording none of the advantages belonging to the English Joint-Stock Banking system, 
notwithstanding which its Shares command a Premium of £1! 10s. per Share. 

In Oporto three lecal Banks have been established within the last few years, and are all in a 
Prosperous condition, their Shares commanding the following Premiums :— 

1, The COMMERCIAL BANK, Capital £444,444 (all paid up), amount of Share £44, 
it price £13 Premium. 
2. Te OPORTO MERCANTILE RANE, Capital £333,333 (all paid up), amount of 
Share £44, present price £14 Premium. 
3. The UNION OF OPORTO BANK ‘(very recently saniicent), Capital £444,444, 
amount of Share £22, paid up £18 9s., present price (4 Premiu 

In addition to an exsengize ey business between Portugal and the United 
Kingdom, in Lisbon, and the Provinces, large transactions constantly take place in the 
~— tion of paper from the Brazils, in which country it may be found desirable to Cstabliok 

ranches. 

The Anglo-Portuguese Bank will undertake all legitimate Banking Business, including the 

Purchase and Sale of Bills of Exchange, receiving posits, and “keeping Cash Accounts, 
nti Letters of Credit, Discounting Bills and other convertible Securities, and the issuing 
Circular Notes, payable in all the principal cities of Portugal. 
hould it be deemed advisable, application will be made to the Government for the privilege 
of issuing Notes in the Provinces to the amount ‘of the nom inal Capital of the Bank. 
The seat of Management of the Bank will be in London, and a (x mmittee will be formed at 
Lisbon, chosen from the mercantile community of that’ City. It is also intended to open 
Branches at the vines Towns in the sa went | when rendered more accessible by the system 
of Railways now rapidly pre in 

An experienced Ma..ager will be dispatched ‘from this Country, as soon as the Company are 

to commence ope 

s undertaking has been projected at the po of several infiuential persons intimately 
acquainted with the wishes and —— of the Country, and on the assurances of general 
support which have been given from man ~& uarters. 

The preliminary —— will be strietly confined to the actual disbursements attending the 
Erowpectases, and For plication for Sh be obtained from the B the 

rospectuses, an orms leation rh ares, may be obtained from the Brokers, or 
Secretary, at the Tem Company. 


No. 


FORM OF po eal FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Anglo-Portuguese Bank, Limited. 


-_= paid to your Bankers, the Union Bank of London, the sum of £ 
being a Deposit « of 2) ir Share on Shares in the above Com ¥, I hereby 
request that you will allot me that number, and I agree to accept such Shares, or any 
= number pos anay allot me, and agree to sign the Articles of of the Company 


when re 
. Name in full. 
e. 


GentLemen 


HE GREAT LAXEY MINING COMPANY, Limited.— 


The Directors having stated in their Prospectus that they will reeeive applications for 
Shares up to the Ist January next, will fairly —_ the Shares among the various applicants. 
Prospectuses, with Forms of Application, may be had on application to the Perey, Mr. 
‘Thomas Thompson, at the Company's Offices, 12 old Jewry Chambers, London, E.C 
w of the applications, no further detailed Prospectuses will be 

vertised. 


“ Good words are worth much and cost little.” _Hennrrr. 


Sixpence Monthly, irae Qlustrated with Woodcuts from Designs by Millais, Holman 
2 , Keene, Walker, Pettie, and others, 


(590D WORDS: a Magazine for all the Week. Edited by 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
or tue Jaxvarny Part, pusiisuep on 23. 
1. THE my THE HEATHEN. By the Rev. Caances Kinestey. Tibustrated 
by John Pettie 
2. THE PARABLES, Read in the Light of the Present Day :—Chapter I. The Parable of 
the Leaven. By Tuomas D.D. Lllustrated by Miliais. 
3. CHARITIES IN THE BLACK FOREST. By Wit11am Fresno Srevenson. 
4. THE WIDOW’S MITE: a Christmas Tale. By Anrsonr 
5. THE CURE OF OVER-ANXIETY. By the Enprror. 
6. A PASTORAL. By Dona Gaeenwert. Tllustrated by J. D. Watson. 
7. A VISIT TO MONTENEGRO. By Lavaence Oxrpnanr. 
8 CONCERNING THINGS WIICH CANNOT GO ON. By A. K. H.B. 
9%. MEDITATIONS IN ADVENT. By Henney Arronrp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
10. ABOUT VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. By Sir Jonw Heascnen. 
ll. GOLDEN WORDS. By Anvrrtamr Proctor. 
12. ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGE. By Sir Davin Barwsren. 
13. ESSAYS FOR SUNDA READING. By Jomy Camp,D.D. Chapter I. Conversion in 
Primitive and in Medern Times. 
4. ST. ELMO. By Isa Craic. Ulustrated by A. B. Haughton. 
is. REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH. ChapterI. By the Eprron. 


London: Sraanan & Co., 32 Ludgate Hill. 


Now READY, and may be had on application at BOOTH’S 
UNITED LIBR AKIE S, 307 Regent Street, W., a List of New Year Presents bums, 
Scrap Books, Fancy Stationer Stationery, Children 8 | Books, &e. 
YATALOGUE of BOOKS—Just Issued —Being a Third 
Selection from the Stock of RICHARD SIMPSON, containing all recent additions. 
Amongst them are many curious and of uncommon occurrence, offered prices to the 
economical Collector. Lists of New Purchases Monthly. Box sw 


en: 
their punc tual delivery (free) fe the ensuing year can do so by for mate "Twelve Stamps.— 
Books ‘King William Street, Strand, 


Purchased. 10 g William 


GLEIG AND BRIALMONT’S LIFE GF WELLINGTON. 


Just published, 8vo. with numerous Plams and enh domi’ 
permission of Mr. Graves, from a Drawing by Sir T. Lawreuce, P.R.A., cloth, 15s. 
| ir. = a = DUKE of WELLINGTON, partly from the 

M. Brialmont, part] uments, By the Rev. G. R. 

Gumo,, “Chaplain General to H H.M New Edition condensed into 

vol. 
Mr. Gieig hes the of euthors alike have contributed to his 
tten yet. sources, and tline 
has made good use of materials which for = hero's 
and have | | vivid colouring which 
haps no parallel. French tirely satisfueter, Review. 
London: thes 14 Ludgate Hill. 
MARSHMAN’S LIFE OF GENERAL HAVELOCK. 
1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 6d. 
WN EMOIRS of MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HENRY HAVE- 
LOCK, K.C.B. By Ciark Mansuman. Second Edition, thoroughly 


revised. 

“ These fresh Memoirs of Sir Heary Have- fo that 
lock are written by one of his wife's family which characterized Havel self, the 
with an affectionate admiration which the Memoirs are in every the better for 


reader will not fail toshare. We obtain from point of view they have been 
m the | intimate acquaintance with written.” —Z. 
their hero; and as the religious tone of the 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, | vol. post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
LLICE: a TALE. By L. N. Comyn. 


“An unpretending tale of the domestic it has a warmth and tenderness of feeling 
and religious type, possessing very consider- which swaken the sympathies of the reader; 
e merits. its - ite are effectively yet 
whilst strictly revolving round the home circle, suggested. We cordially Tecommend it for 
are drawn with skill and felicity ; 3 om 7 family reading.”—Guardian. 
throughout a moral interest of 2 high order 
London : Loxeman, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 


Seventh Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By the Author of 
“ Amy Herbert,” “ Gertrude,” the “ Experience of Life,” &c. 
London: Lonoman, Garen, & Co., 4 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF SIR HENRY HOLLAND'S ESSAYS. 
Second Edition, revised, cloth, 14s. 


on SCIENTIFIC and other Subjects contributed to 
‘4 the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. By Sir Henny Hovtanp, Bart., M.D., 
F.R.S., D.C.L. Oxon., &c.; Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician in 
Ordinary to the Queen. Second Edition, revised. 

London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill., 

Square fcp. 8vo. appropriately bound, 6d. 

NV AXIMS and PRECEPTS of the SAVIOUR: being a 
i Selection of the most beautiful Christian Precepts contained in the Four 
Gospels. Illuminated, in the Missal style, by Henry Humpneys. 

London: Loneman, Garen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING SERIES OF SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 
“ VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES.” 
May now be had, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

CISSITUDES of FAMILIES: Essays and Narratives 

illustrating the surprising yin of Fortune in the history of our Noble 
Houses. By Sir Bernarvo Burke, LL Ulster King of Arms; Author of the 

* Peerage and Baronetage,” &c. Third Series, completing the work. 

The Fifth Edition of the First Series andthe , have been carefully eves and 


Second Edition of the Second Series, price the Author, and a few Additions the 
2s. 6d. each, may also be had. Both volumes | result of fresh researches. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


ARITHMETRICAL QUESTIONS SOLVED BY FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
OLUTIONS of QUESTIONS in PROPORTION, INTEREST, 
DISCOUNT, STOCKS, PROFIT and LOSS, PARTNERSHIP, &e. by 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. By Watrsr M‘Leop, F.R.GS., M.C.P., Head Master of the 
Model School, and Master of Method in the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea; Author 
of “ Manual of Arithmetic,” &c. 
London: Loneomax, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
In a few days will be published, post 8vo. 
PIGRAMS, Ancient and Modern. Edited, with an Intro- 
ductory Preface, by the Rev. Joun Boorn, B.A., Cambridge. 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Cheaper Genuine Edition in large type, with 36 Illustrations on Wood, complete in 
vol. medium 8vo. cloth, gilt ao. 14s. ; or bound im morecco, 31s. 6d. 
WDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. The only Edition 
of Shakspeare's Plays which can be read aloud. 
The pr f this well-known and favourite Frequent edition, as origina’ prepared, end 
edition 's Piays, complete in one ently “revised by the late ‘nomas Bowp- 
volume handsomely printed in large type—a en, F.R.S. and 8.A. vil lustrated with thirty- 


volume well adapted for a gift-book or pre- ax Thi Vignettes engraved on wood from Designs 
can with Cooke, R. Cooke, iL. “Howard, 


sent, and the only — w G. 
propriety in the hands of young _A., H. Singleton, R. Sungpe, Ei A 
persons as a reward or prize-book—is now thard, R.A., H. Thomson, R.A., it Wedel, 


reduced to in cloth, with gilt edges, or R.A., and “Wordforde, R.A the 
3is. td. handsomely bound im morecoo. The imprint of Messrs. Loneman & Co. 
*,* To be had also with the same Illustrations in 6 vols. for the pocket, 5s. each, 
London: Lovnoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW LATIN CLAS8-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, bound, as. 
VIRGIL ; with Vocabulary, Notes, and Memoir. By Witt1Am 


M'Dowaxt. 


By the same Author, 

CESAR; with Vocabulary, Notes, Map, and Historical Memoir. 

New Edition, bound, 3s. 

_ Edinburg h: & Bovp. London: Sumpuix, Mansnart, & Co. 
New Edition, Improved, Reduced in Price (1862). 
a cloth, very neat, Ss. 

fPHE COOK and HOUSEWIFE’S MANUAL: a Practical 

Sytem of Modern Domestic Cookery and F amily Management ; containing a Compen- 
dium of French Cookery, and of Fashionable Prep for Invalids and 
Convalescents, a Selection of Cheap Dishes, and useful M u 
Branches of Domestic By Mistress Mancaner Dons, of the Cleikum Jan, 


"s. Eleventh Edition. 
Edinburgh : Ourver & Born. 
London : Smerxin, Mansnact, & Co. 
7 Now ready, roan tuck, gilt edges, 6s. (postrge, 4d.) 

ENGINEER’S, ARCHITECT'S, and CONTRACTOR'S 
POCKET BOOK (Lockwood & Co.'s, formerly Weale’s) for 1863; greatly émproved, 

with many New Tables and much valuable and useful Matter. 

London : Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, B.C. 
Second Edition, cloth, 2s. éd. 
THE FOU NDATIONS: a Course of short Sermons to Farm 
By Havers Cave, B.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, Rector of 
J. H.&J. Panxer,337Strand. @. TaomPson, Bury St. Edmunds. 


“y JAS the PENTATEUCH WRITTEN by MOSES, and , and 


isit HISTORICALLY TRUE ?" An able Discussion on this important, 
will be found in the January Number, éd., of the“ BRITISH OUNTROV a 
London: Hovusron & 65 Row. 
Orders for No. 40 be given carly. 
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: The Saturday Review. 


"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCXXV.—ADVER- 
TISEMENTS for the forthooming Number mat te to the Publisher's by the 
3rd, and BILLS for insertion b y the 6th came 
50 Albemarle Street, London, Dec. 24, 1862. 


(THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 73, for 
ARY. 6s. NTENTS: 
1. THIERS' OF THE OF 1815. 
2. -EGAL OF THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC. 


4. HERBERT SPENCER'S 

5. VICTOR HUGO'S LES MISERABLES. 

6. BISHOF COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. 

7. THE AFFAIRS OF GREECE. 
z EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 
London: Jacxsox, Watronp, & Hovoer, 18 St. Paul's Churchyard, and 27 Pat ter Row 

(late Warp & Co.) 


uary 1 will be published, és. 
[THE NATION vAL REVIEW. No, XXXI. 


I. BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. 

Il. ORLEY FARM. 

Ill. THE CRISIS IN PRUSSIA. 

IV. SHELLEY'S POETICAL MYSTICISM. 

V. ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 

VI. THE LAW OF MARITIME CAPTURE AND BLOCKADE. 
VII. HOME LIFE IN DENMARK AND NORWAY. 
VOI. THE FLAVIAN CZSARS. 

IX. LEARNING IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

X. LANCASHIRE IN 1862. 

XI. CURRENT LITERATURE. 
XII. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


= SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. December 27, 1862. 
. Contents: 
rospect and Prospect—The Special Agriculture of Victoria—German Emigration—The 
of Cate A of the Alhambra—The Lunacy Law and its 
nited Kingdom—Woman’'s Rights—Social Classics: Beccaria on the Punish- 
meant of ‘he Day, including all the Current Social Topics. 
The Monthly Part for November is now ready. 1s. 
Office, 10 Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street. 
Now ready, with 4 Illustrations, !s. 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XXXVII. (for 


JANUARY). 


Contents : 
ROMOLA. (With 2 Illustrations.) 
Chapter XX XIII.—Baldassarre an an Acquaintance. 
Place for Re: 


— What Florence thinking of. 

‘_Ariadne Discrowns Herself. 

» XXXVII.—The Tabernacle Unlocked. 
INDIAN COSSACKS. 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XIII.—A Visit to Guestwick. 
»  XIV.—John Eames takes a Walk. 
” Last Day. 


XV.—The 
THE OF AND HOUSEBREAKING. (With Woodcut Iilus- 
tratwns 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON DURING THE WAR. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR 1862. By Geonez Mac Dowatp. 

THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. Part V. (With an Illustration.) 
MODERN TAXIDERMY. 

ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.—No. 27. ON SOME CARP AT SANS SOUCI. 
GOOD NIGHT! By Frepericx Greexwoop. 

OUR SURVEY OF LITERATURE 

. . Memoirs of Lady Morg: Lady Audley's Secret. pire. 
Troubles. L Wilson’ PrecHistoria Man. Wild Wales. Guide- 
book to the Channel Islands. Origin and History of the English 
Language, and of the Early Literature it Embodi 

Beiawex ..... Effects of the Earth's Rotation. Sugar as Food. Are the Nerves 
Excitors or C ? Variability of Nebula. 

Surra, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, No. 26, for JANUARY 1863, 
now ready, Is.—Contents: 1. John Marchmont's by the Author, = taay 
Autis s Secret,” &c.—2. Breakfast in Bed, by George Augustus Sala: No. On the 
- 1s Madness—3. The Newspaper Press of America—4. The Strange bc of 
= Dangerous, by the Editor—5. Bend a Blind Man Saw the International Exhibition—6. 
The Good Old Times of XXXVIIE, Off urora Floyd: Chapter XXXVI. The Brass Button by 
pam; XXXVIL Off the Scent; XXXIX. Talbot B makes 
cation, Ancient and Modern 
aaa : Temple Bar Office, | 122 Fleet Street. 


Price 1s. the New Year's Number of 
THE ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. — Contents: 1. Madeleine 


yo a Novel, by the Author of “ Whitefriars,” &c.—2. Strange Lights—3. The 
Dring F by Caroline King—4. The Mission of Ticket-of-Leave Men—5. A Tangled Skein 
by Albany jun.—6. Chamois Hunti to be a Poet—8. The of | 
adame de Tormpedour—S. A New Comedy of Errors—i0. Episode of the American 
tee a Tale of Mexican Life and Adventure—12. A Story for the Young of 


London: W. Kext & Co., Paternoster Row. 
No. I. (New Series), 100 pages, Illustrated, 6d. 


"THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 


Contents: 
L and Poictiers ; or, the Story of the Black Prince's P: By J. G. ar. With 
IL. Reuben Davidger, anaiint ars and four months a captive amongst ~ Dake of 
Borneo. By the Author of Wild Sports of the World." Illustrated by A. Siader. 


III. The Cadet Corps of the London Rifle Volunteer Brigade. Illustrated by E. ‘aD. 
IV. The Young Norseman. By W. B. Rands. Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 
V.A Saar Voyage from the Thames to the Tyne. Illustrated by J. W. Archer and 


Vi. Fishes, Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. Menageries supplied. By 
the Rev. J.G. Wood. Illustrated by H. 8. Melville. 
VII. The Boysat the Big Guns. By Francis Young. Illustrated by M. Morgan. 
VIII. A Night in an Observatory. 
IX. Skating, with Illustrative Diagrams. 
X. The Story of the British Navy. By E.F. Roberts. Illustrated by H.S. Melville and 
Mrs. Fynes Webber. 
XI. Up in the Alps. By Captain Wraxall. With full page Illustration. 
XII. Chemistry. By W.G. Howgrave. 
XIII. Puzzle Pages. By C. H. Bennett. 
London: 8. 0. Berron, 246 Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


[December 27, 1862. 


pur JANUARY NUMBER of LONDON SOCIETY i is 


Now Is. 


WANTED—A VILLAIN ! (With5 Mesretions by W. Brunton.) 
ON THE ICE. 
TURKEY AND OYSTERS. (Illustrated. ) 
DOMESTIC EXPERIENCES: “ Apartments to Let,” being a Communication from Jack 
Easel, Esquire. (With 3 ) 
THE CONFESSION. (Illustrated.) 
AFTER THE OPERA : A Christmas-Eve Reverie. By the Author of “ The Morals of May 
Fair.” (Illustrated by T. Morten 
AT ANCHOR: A Sequel to “Drifting.” (Illustrated by Alfred W. Cooper.) 
THE TENANT OF THE CHINTZ CHAMBER. A Tale. 
Chapter _I.—My Lady's Companion. 
Chapter IL—T Picture Gallery. 
Chapter Sleep Walker. 
Chapter IV.—Gwendaline. 
RUTH GREY'S TRIAL. (Illustrated by T. Morten.) 
TYPES OF ENGLISH BEAUTY—Edith. (Illustrated.) 
FLOWERS. By the Author of “ In-door Plants,” &c. 
A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. A Story in One Cane. By the Author of “The House 
in Piceadilly."" (With Two Illustrations by C. Green. 
CRICKETANA. Part V. (With a Portrait of Tom Lockyer. , Lord's Cricket Ground and the 
Early London Clubs—Marylebone Celebrities who fave lately passed away 
VERDI AND HIS MUSIC. (With a Portrait.) 


Office: 49 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
GCIENTIFIC RECORD of the EXHIBITION (PRAC- 


TICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL), XIT., December 15, Brice 2s., 
Electrical Instruments and Telegra; ph Apparatu y C. Ww. Siemens, F. B.S »M.LC.E.—Flectro- 
Deposition, by George Gore, Surgical by Lawson, F.R.C.S., Surgeon 


Great Northern Hospital, &c. lesy, by Sir Henry James. 

.E., F.R.S.—Photography and Ph by of 
Coal-Tar Dyes and Organic Preparations, by M.B. F.R.S. ustrated by 
Plate Engraving of Messrs. Cooke & Son's Turret Cloc! Woodcuts. 


London: Loneman & Ce., Hill. 
Proprietors’ Offices (Offices for Patents), 47 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


HE SCULPTORS’ JOURNAL and FINE ART 
MAGAZINE, a Monthly Periodical, 6d., on January 1, will contain the most interesting 
information for the pve hitect, the Sculptor, the ‘Antiquarian, the Student, the Artist, the 
ateur, and the Public. 
8. H. Linprey, 19 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. Order of any Bookseller. 


W EST SHANDON—COTTAGE BUILDING. — THE 

BUILDER OF THIS DAY contains obo View and Plan of West Shandon, on the 
Gareloch—What we may get from Abroad—Cottag and A The Archi- 
tectural Alliance—Theatre Royal, Westminster Walk and Talk in Roman Baths— Workmen's 
Club Union—On Arechitectur»1 Competitions—Albert Memorials — Insurance of Workmen's 
Tools—Re-opening of Leeds Philosophical Hall—The Mines and Miners of the United Kingdom 
—Church-building News—Provincial News—Competitions, &c. 4d. ; by.post, 5d. Office, York 
Street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 


THE IN DEX. Vol. If. No. 35. Price 6d. Published 
ry Thursday Evening. Among its Contents are :— 
A Review of Mr. Ruscell’ s Diary North and Sor 
Review of a Southern History of the War, concluded. 
Clippings from Southern Papers. 
Leaders on The Diplomatic Correspondence of the Government, Mr, Chase's 
Balance Sheet, The Military egy in Amevica, and other T: 
3 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, cot 
HE ENGLISH WOM. AN’S JOURNAL, JANUARY 1, 
1863, Is. Contents: Examinations of the Society of Arts—A Monk's Story, a.p. 136, 
by Careline Oxenden—The Root of Love, Poem, by Isa Craig—The Cui Bono of pohects of 
r Women, by Annie Carey— Works and Wages of W oe = ‘France, by L. F.—French 
Sympathy with Enzlish Effort—The Winter 
No. V.—Notices of Books: tha and the Greeks,” Frearike Bremer; Books 
of the Month—Open a Even 
London: 19 Langhans Place. 
w. = & Co., Paternoster Row. 
GPIRITUAL PHOTOGRAPHS.—A full Account of these 
extraordinary and interesting phenomena will be found in the “ SPIRITUAL MAGA- 
ZINE” for December and January. 6d. each. 
London : J. Prruaw, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


GOULBURN ON PERSONAL 
Third Edition, with Two additional Chapters, 6s. 
"THOUGHTS on PERSONAL RELIGION, being a Treatise 


on the Christian Life in ite Two wong * Elements, Devotion and P ractice. By Epwarp 
Meyaicx Govtsvurn, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Chapiain to the Bishop of Oxford, and 


| one of Her Majesty's Chapilains in Ordinary. 


Waterloo Place, London. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
Beautifully bound in ultramarine cloth, 6s. 6d. 


L,UFR or, the Convent of Algarve: a Poem in Eight 
the Rev. James Banprvex, M.A., Author of The Star of Lovell.” 
Rivixnctons, Waterloo Place, London. 


Just published, a cheaper Edition, | vol. crown 8vo. toned pape 


MEDITATIONS on DEATH and ETERNITY. 


from the German by Rowawn. 
The contents of this volume were selected by the Queen, and by her desire be ay ae by Miss 


F. Rowan, ont printed for Her Majesty for private , however, Her 
Majesty granted her gracious permission to Miss Rowan to publish the selection. | 
THE OCTAVO LARGE TYPE EDITION [an exact fac-simile of that p ly printed 


for Her Majesty), 10s. 6d. may also still be had. 
London: Trisxen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, 1 vol. 8vo. 400 closely printed pages, 10s. 6d. 


DUWTISKA. An Historical and Critical Survey of the 

LITERATURE of GERMANY from the Earliest Period to the ERA of GOETHE. 

By Gosrav Sotxine, First German Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
London: & Co.,& Davin Nort. 


Now ready, 
(THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES 
and CALENDARS for 1863. Edited 4,4 James Graisuzn,F.R.S. In a variety of sizes 
for the Pocket or the Desk. Detailed Lists on application. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


[THE FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Part I.—ACCIDENCE. 


Part 
oll, Rev. W. Tucnwett, M.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Head Master of New 
; Parts I. and II. are published separately. 
Part IIL., in the press, will appear im 
Oxford : Starren & Rose. London: Bert & Fleet Street. 


8vo. cloth, corrected to 1862, 


fi ART MAGAZIN E, a Monthly Journal of Painting, 
Soulpte: re, Architect ental Art, Engraving, Music, Belles Lettres, 6d.: on 
very entitled to a ‘chance in the Art Union for the distribution 

ow Works of High Art, in connexion with this Magazine. <A detailed Prospectus will be issued 


course of few days. 
Office, 68 Holborn Hill, W.C. 


BROOKES'S (R.) GENERAL GAZETTEER, containing 
Descriptions of every Country in the known World. ‘The Population and Area of 
Nations are also given in an Appendix, teclading the Census of Great Britain in 1861. The 
whole carefully revised by A. G. Fixptay, F.R.G 
*«* Also, 18mo. cloth, 5s. ; roan, 5s. 6d. 
Lendon : Witt1am Teoo, Pancras Lane, @heapside. 


HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S .DOMESTIC MAGAZINE) 


for, JANUARY (Double Number), 1s. Cowrexrs 


ismo. cloth, free by post, Is. 


| SCHONBERG’S | CHAIN RULE, a Manual of brief 


LITER ATURB: of and | Summers ; | 
thester, ale of our own Times; Historical phy. | By Aongs | 

Great Belle ond Little llustrated by Adelaide Claxton Morgan's Memoirs— 
and the Fashions for the Month. 

A Sheet of Designs for Useful and Ornamental Needlework. 

Illngtretions and Diagrams for Cutting Out and Making ao Pretty Ball Dress ws Bodice, and the 

ace Postilion Veste for Dinner Costume, and Two Pretty-Shi mages Be net Curtains, 

A Supple me Sheet of Fashions and Needlework, consisting la: pages. A Also 

Printed in Colours, a Greek Braiding Design for Dresses, &c., Br ng Pattern for Wide 
Bonnet Strings, and Embroidered Velvet Glove Gauntlet. 

‘Two Fashion Plates of the Newest and Prettiest Parisian Toilets. 

4 Coloured Pattern of Lamp or Table Mat for Raised Woolwork. And, 


A Lady's Muslin Cravat, Traced Ready for Working. Judges, &c. 
The Fashions 


and Needlework by MADAME ADOLPHE GOUBAUD, 


lied to Proportion, Sim: Je and Com und, Direct and Inverse; 
Barter, or Compound; Prot and lon. Fractional Numbers, 
Exchange, Tare, &c. 
In Germany. the Chain has Sir considerable thas been used by men of business 
and conductors of schoo! 
Teco, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 


wHos WHO in 1863. The Fifteenth Annual Editicn. 
i Church, 


cheapest Book ot Reference pub 


London : Bairy & Co., Cornhill. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Mr. Russell’s American Diary. 
This day is published, with a Map, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 


MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH. 


By WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL, Esq., LL.D. 


* Distinct as to materials, and in many places different as to tone from his Letters, Mr. Rus- 
gell’s ‘ Diary ’ is the best of the many sketches of American society published since the rupture 
of the Union. hearty English manliness pervades it from first to last: and though its 
personalities will doubtless raise a storm of indignation above and below the Potomac, and — 
- m the writer charges of betrayed confidence and abused hospitality, the time may come 
n Americans of all | parties, wate © the history of their great civil war, will use its state- 
ments as 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 1! BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


COMPLETION OF CHARLES KNIGHT’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


This day is published, 
WITH A DEDICATION TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
The Eighth Volume, 12s., and the 58th Part, 3s. 6d., being the Completion of the 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Bringing the History to the Final Extinction of the Corn Laws, 
in 1849. 


With an Appendix containing Brief Annals of LA ge Events and of National 
Progress from 1849 to | 


*,* The tely in Volumes; Vols. I. to VI. 9s. each 
VILL. 128.; and also in Parts, L. to LIV. 1s. each; LV. to LVILL. 3s 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


This day is published, 7s. 6d. the Seventh Volume of 


ONCE A WEEK. 


andsomely bound and Illustrated with many Engravings on Wood. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Now ready, the First Monthly Part, 5d., of 


HE FAMILY PRAYER BOOK. Edited by the Rev. 
Eowarp Ganserrt, M.A., Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Gray's Inn Road, and Boyle 
Lecturer ; and the Rev. Samcer Maarin, of Westminster, Chairman of the Congrega’ 
Union for England and Wales. To be completed in 12 monthly Parts. 
& La Belle Sauvage Yard, London, E.C. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL ny “ery OF HER MAJESTY. 

Now ready, Thirty-Second Edition, with the b ly eng 1 vol. hand 
bound, gilt is. 6d. 

| ODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1863. 
CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

“ The readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject."’"—Spectator. 

A most useful publication.” mes. 

“ The best Peerage and E 

Heasr & Buscusre, Publishers, is Great Marlborough Street. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR LOYAL SUBJECTS. 
OUR FUTURE QUEEN. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. 1s., Illustrated with two beautifully engraved Portraits on 
Steel H-H-H. The Prince of Wales and his Betrothed, bound in a stout ornamental cover. 


A MEMOIR of H.R.H. the PRINCESS ALEXANDRA 
of DENMARK, with an Historical Sketch of the House of Schleswig-Holstein and the 
Alliances which have taken place between the Royal Families of England and Denmark, &c.&e, 
London : Suapxtw, Mansuatt, & Co. Sold by all Booksellers. 

Now ready, fep. 8vo. 2s. 


IFE in DIXIE’S LAND; or, South in Secession Time.— 
This book on the Southern States surpasses even “ Uncle Tom's Cabin” in the extra- 
ordinary character of the scenes and incidents described; and its interest, as com 
that book, is much increased by the fact that it is a genuine narrative of recent events in the 
Southern States, and not a fiction. 
London: Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


First time of publication, complete, 2s. 


the BLOCKADE. By Lieutenant Warnerorp, 
i al narrat! 
London : Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


Now ready, ornamental boards, Is. 6d. 
CONFESSIONS of a TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN. — The 
Pra Eee made in this Volume will be read with deep and peculiar interest. Full of 
London: Geoace Vicxenrs, Angel Court, Strand. 
OTICE.—A TANGLED SKEIN, by Atsany 


jun., is now ready, in 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 
Baornens, Catherine Street. 


ly, uniform with “ FUNNY FELLOW,” complete, Is. 


SOMETHING? TO LAUGH AT. Gorgeously and Grotesquely 


London: & Loce, 158 Fleet Street. 


J OHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY: a Bow Novel,_ by the the | 


Author of Lad: "s Secret,” din the D 
BAR MAGAZINE. 
Office: 122 Fleet Street, London. 


Just published, beautifully printed in antique type, on toned paper, paper cover, Is.; or bound 
in cloth, ls. 6d. 


OLDEN WORDS, No. 1. Part I.: THE RICH and 
PRECIOUS JEWEL of Gop's HOLY WORD. Part II.: PRAYER. Selections 

from the Works of Bishop Jewell, Bishop Coverdale, Bishop Hooper, Archbishop Sandys, 
William Tyndale, Thomas Becon, Richard Hooker, John Bradford, Dr. Donne, Bishop Hall, 
nop my, Taylor, and hton. 

to complete the Work, are in preparation, and will be published as soon as 


London (377 Strand) and Oxford: Jouw Henry & James 
: Henry New Street. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
H{YDROPATHY ; or, Hygienic Medicine. _ By Epwarp W. 
Lane, M.A. M.D. Edin. Univ., Physician to the at Sudbrook Park, 


Richmond Hill, Surrey. 
“ A book of consummate ability.””— Press. 
London: Jeuw New Burlington Street, W. 


Now ready, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 
BLE: TRUTHS with SHAKSPEAREAN PARALLELS ; 
with Passages Illus 


being Selections from Scripture, Moral, Doctrinal, and 
trative of the Text, from the writings of Shakioonse — 
London; Wurrraxer & Co., Ave Maria Lanc. 


Now ready, 3d. 


PUNCH’S ALMANACK, 


Illustrated by John Lecch and John Tenniel. 


“PUNCH” OFFICE, & FLEET STREET, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The Collection of New and Choice Books in Mudie’s Library, 
Volumes the 1 it in the World, is still further augmented and curiched, 
the addition of abundant supplies of ali the princi al ~~ Works as they appear. 
The Rukor for which the Library was originally established — to create a more general 
ner Literature, and to meet the increased demand which has thus arisen—is wll Kept 
steadily in view, and great care continues to be taken that every work of merit and general 
interest shall be introduced as soon as published. 
As the New Works added to the Library from time to time continue to exceed in value the 
yaste of the ucting the numer probable that the for 
use of Subscribers, number of copies sold or worn hile in circulation, 
will shortly exceed ONE $ MILLION VO UMES. 


TERMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS RESIDING IN THE COUNTRY. 


First Class. 
Fifteen ‘Volumes ot one time, Five Guineas pee Annum; and Three Volumes for every 
Second Class. 


Twenty-five Volumes at one time, of Books the first demand for whieh | has age extehins, Five 
Guineas per Annum ; and Five Volumes for every additional G 


Literary Institutions, Town and Village Reading Rooms liberal 
rms. 


y Thousand 
mm day to day, by 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
NOTICE. 


Booksellers, who are not in communication with any other Library, and who may 
wnt - entered on Mr. Mudie's List of accredited Agente ‘are invited 
forward casts to the of the hlanager of tas Country Departmant of on or 
before the 30th instant. 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
26, 1862. 


BOOSEY’S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


This Establishment offers greater advantages to the Subscribers than any other Library in 


Lendon. 

Subscribers paying Two Guineas per annum have the use of Twelve Pieces of Music in 
London, and enty Pieces the Country. They also St. James’ 
Album, a splendid "volume of illustrated Music, published Chri Price One 
Guinea (to non-Subscribers). 

Subscribers paying One Guinea per poe have the use of Four Pieces of Music at one time. 

The Library comprises the most complete collection of Standard and Modern Music, a 
Opelogue of which may be had, post free, 1s. 

Full particulars from 


BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Atlas in folio, 30s. 


ITALIAN IRRIGATION: 


A REPORT 
ADDRESSED TO 
THE HON. THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
ON THE 


Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy f 


WITH 


A Sketch of the Irrigation System of Northern and Central India. 
By LIEUT.-COL. BAIRD SMITH, C.B. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 15s. 


THE LIFE, TIMES, AND WRITINGS 


OF THE 


BISHOP OF EXETER. 


By the Rev. R. N. SHUTTE. 


Vol. IIL., now ready, 30s. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “NOVARA:” 
Austrian Expedition Round the World. 
By Dr. SCHERGER. 
Complete in 3 vols. royal 8vo. £4 10s. 


NOTICE. 

The Second Edition of 
SUCH THINGS ARE. 
By the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 
Will be ready af oll the Libearias next week. 3 vols. Sis. 6d. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 6 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 78 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 27, 1862. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial Literature, 


CENTRAL OFFICES: 
% PALL MALL, «xp 30 Sr. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


NO WORK OF GENERAL INTEREST IS, ON ANY PRETEXT WHATEVER, EXCLUDED FROM THE OOLLECTION. 


Subscribers to the Library can exchange their Books at any of the following Dépéts most convenient to them :— 


TOWN AND SUBURBAN. 


| COUNTRY — (continued). 


BAYSWATER — Mr. Erick, 22 Leinster Terrace, Upper Hyde Park | CHELTENHAM— Mr. T. K. Eaton, Bookseller. 


Gardens, W. 


CHERTSEY and OATLANDS — Mr. R. H. B. Larxry, “County Times” 


BLOOMSBURY — Messrs. J. F. SHaw & Co. 27 Southampton Row, | Office, Chertsey. 


Russell Square, W.C. 
CITY — Messrs. Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill, E.C. 
CLAPHAM — Mr. Breem, The Pavement, Clapham Common, S. 
CRYSTAL PALACE — Mx. F. A. Seance, Stationery Court. 
HACKNEY — Mr. Purtuirs, 3 Church Street, N.E. 
HAMMERSMITH — Mr. E. T, Pace, 9 Angel Row, King Street. 
ISLINGTON — Mr. Warp, 24 Upper Street, N. 


KENNINGTON and STOCKWELL — Mr. Smursox, 3 Dudley Place, 
Clapham Road. 


KENSINGTON — Mr. Wrxter, The Terrace, High Street, Kensington, W. 
KILBURN — Mr. Harris, 7 Manchester Terrace, N.W. 
MAIDA HILL— Mr. Dottie, 44 Portman Place, W. 
NORWOOD and DISTRICT — Mr. Bookseller, News Agent, &c. 


PORTLAND PLACE and CAVENDISH SQUARE DISTRICT — Messrs. 
Garpiner & Son (“Royal Blue ” Office), Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 

SLOANE STREET — Mr. Sranessy, 179 Sloane Street, 8.W. 

SOUTH BELGRAVIA and PIMLICO — Mr. Burrox, 97 Lupus 
Street, S.W. 

TEMPLE BAR —“Bradshaw’s Railway Guide” Office, 59 Fleet Street, 
E.C. 


TWICKENHAM — “Fancy Repository,” Church Street. 


COUNTRY. 


ABERGAVENNY — Mr. J. Mereprra, Stamp Office. 

BARNARD CASTLE — Mr. S. W. Harptne, Horse Market. 

BIDEFORD — Mr. Grirritus, Bookseller. 

BIRMINGHAM — Mr. Henry Wricnt, Temple Buildings, New Street. 
BRIGHTON — Messrs. TREACHER, 1 North Street. 

BRISTOL and CLIFTON — Mr. R. W. Brseuam, 8 and 9 Broad Street, 


Bristol. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS — Messrs. Jackson & Frost. 
CAMBRIDGE — Mr. Preston, 16 St. Andrew’s Street. 
CANTERBURY — Mr. Toomas AsHENDEN, Mercery Lane. 


DERBY — Messrs. Bemrosz & Sons, Irongate. 
EGHAM — Mr. W. F. Larxry, Bookseller, &c. 
FOLKESTONE — Mr. Eneutsn, High Street. 
GLOUCESTER — Mr. E. Nest, Westgate Strect. 
HARROW — Mr. W. WINKLEY, jun. 
HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS — Mr. LuspripGe, 35 Robertson Street, 
Hastings. 
HULL — Mr. J. W. Lene, 15 Saville Street. 
LEAMINGTON — Mr. Arruvur, South Parade. 
LEEDS — Mr. Hamer, 7 Briggate. 
| LEICESTER — Mr. Davis, 18 Granby Street. 
| LICHFIELD — Mr. Msacnam, Market Place. 
LIVERPOOL — Mr. Wa. Samrrn, 43 Lord Street. 
MAIDSTONE — Mr. J. Brown, 87 Week Street. 
MALLOW (County Cork) — Mr. Wren. 
MANCHESTER — Messrs. Hate & Roworrn, 52 Cross Street. 
| MATLOCK-BATH — Mr. W. Bemnose, Bookseller. 
NEWPORT, MON. — Mr. Henry Mvuttock, Commercial Street. 
NORWICH — Mr. T. B. Fuiier, Bookseller. 
NOTTINGHAM — Messrs. Sorkins & Browne, Angel Row. 
OXFORD. — Mr. Bowpen (“Oxford Magazine” Office), 35 Holywell 


PLYMOUTH — Messrs. James & James, 16 George Street. 
PORTSMOUTH — Mr. Lewis, 102 High Street. 
| PRESTON — Mr. R. Lampert, 30 Cannon Street. 


| 


| READING — Mr. J. G. Wx, Minster Street. 

| SALISBURY — Mr. Water Ciarrerton, Bookseller, &c. 

| SOUTHAMPTON — Mr. Guron, 154 High Street. 

| TAUNTON — Mr. Goopmay, Bookseller. 

| TUNBRIDGE WELLS— Mr. Nye, Bookseller. 

| TORQUAY — Mr. Crorpon, Bookseller. 

| WEDNESBURY — Mr. Watrer, Bookseller. 

| WINDSOR, ETON, and SLOUGH—Mr. Cortier, Castle Hil, 


Windsor. 


| YORK — Mr. Peacock, 85 Micklegate. 


Other Dépéts will be opened by the Company as the wants of Subscribers demand. 


SCALE OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Commencing at any period of the year, and rencw.b/e on the same or increased terms at the pleasure of the Subseriber. 


YEARLY. HALF-YEAKLY. QUARTERLY. 


Two Volume"? 012 0 070 
Five 18 6 013 6 
Ten 115 0 100 


The Books exchangeable daily at the Central Office, or at any one of the 
Dépits. 


BOOK CLUBS, SCHOOLS, AND READING SOCTETIES ARE ALSO 
ENTITLED TO 


Twenty Volumes of New Books at one time for Five Guineas 
per Annum. 


Subscriptions can be paid at any of the Company’s Town, Suburban, or 
Provincial Dépéts; and Subscribers of any class, entering at the Central 
Offices, for long or short periods, can have their Books delivered twice a 
week in London or the immediately surrounding suburbs on the prepayment 
of an extra half-guinea upon their subscriptions. 


Orders, accompanied with remittances, are immediately despatched. 


The Scale for the TRADE and LITERARY INSTITUTIONS is specially 


nett. Trade Subscriptions can be taken out in every Town and Village in the 


25 Pall Mall, S.W. 


liberal, and allows One Hundred Volumes of New Works for £19 per annum 
United Kingdom, and are not confined to one Librarian in each place. 


By Order of the Board. FRANK FOWLER, Secretary. 
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December 27, 1862.] 


The Saturday Review. 


Tn one handsome 8yo. vol. with 50 fine Engravings by Wolf and Zwecker, neatly bound, 21s. 


BALDWIN’S 


AFRICAN 


HUNTING. 


Among the Illustrations are the following: 


PORTRAIT OF MR. BALDWIN. 

AN ALLIGATOR DISAPPOINTED. 

A BOAT ATTACKED BY HIPPOPOTAMUS. 
ASLEEP IN THE RIVER. 

A FORCED RETURN. 

KNOCKED FROM A HUT BY A LIONESS. 
SHOT A HIPPOPOTAMUS, 


HUNTING BABOONS. 


INYALAS. 


THE WAGGON AND OXEN RACE DOWN HILL.| AN AFRICAN SERENADE. 


DEAD ALLIGATOR DRAGGED INTO WATER BY | A NARROW ESCAPE. 
COMRADES. A RIVER SCENE. 
SHOT RHINOCEROS—CALF AND DOGS FIGHT-| MY BEARD ADMIRED 
ING. KILLING SNAKES. 

INYALA, DOGS, AND HYENAS. 
TWO LIONESSES ROARING AT ME, 
HIDE AND SEEK WITH BUFFALO. 
STALKING KOODOOS. 

LEAPED BY A BUFFALO. 


CHASING, 


A COLD ENCAMPMENT. 

GIRAFFE HUNTED AND SHOT. 
BLACK RHINOCEROS TOSSING DOG. 
RETURN TO CAMP BY MOONLIGHT. 


CHASED UP AND DOWN HILL BY ELEPHANT. 


GIRAFFE HUNT—HERD OF BUFFALOES 


A GIRAFFE IN A TREE. 
DESERTED AND ALONE BY FIRE, 
SHOT ORYX—DOGS WOUNDED. 


NATIVE CHASED BY BUFFALO COW AND CALF. 
CHASED BY AN ELEPHANT, 

DINING WITH KAFFIR CHIEF. 

TRAVEL BY MOONLIGHT. 

FOREST ON FIBE. 

HYENA CHASED BY TORCHLIGHT. 
CROSSING THE ZUGELA—A DUCKING. 
ZEBRA HUNT-—-FALL WITH HORSE. 

CHASE OF THREE ELANDS. 

SHOT A GEMSBOK BEFORE HORSE'S FEET. 
HOKSEBACK—PASS BY SAVAGE ELEPHANT. 
CHASED BY INFURIATED BUFFALO. 
CHASE OF OSTRICH. 

LION SHOT. 

CHASING HARRISBUCKS, 

NIGHT SHOOTING. 


BY NATIVES. 


GLASGOW DAILY HERALD. 

“ By every new comer from that garden of South Africa, Natal, we have been regaled with the most exciting accounts of the marvellous adventures of = 
mighty Nimrod, whose daring exploits and wonderful escapes ‘by flood and field’ were declared by the professional Zulu traders and hunters to far exceed 
those of Gordon Cumming. Then we hear from Dr. Livingstone, from the far Zambesi, of his releasing an English hunter from the hands of the Makololo 
chief, who had him under surveillance, because, from his daring explorations of the dangerous vicinage of these celebrated falls, the astute Kaffir thought he 
must bemad. The hero of these adventures is WrLL1AM CHARLES BALDwry, the author of this book, and we do not hesitate to say that our ‘ great expecta- 
tions’ have been fully realized by the perusal of this most exciting narrative.” 


ATHEN ZUM, 
“This book is as amusing almost as ‘ Robinsen Crusoe,’ so simply graphic are the details, while a profusion of excellent illustrations by Wolf and Zwecker 


enable us, as it were, to behold the land while we listen to the story teller. 


There are so many incidents in Mr. Baldwin's volume that selection becomes 


difficult. He is always in the field, or the river, or in horrible peril, or in jollity after privation. We part unwillingly with Mr. Baldwin, whose splendid 


volume comprises a narration of nine years of eventful life.” 


GLOBE. 

“ To ride at will through the deserts of Africa, to hunt the sea-cow, to chase the 
buffalo, to stalk the lion and the elephant, to contend with the wiles of the natives, 
to strive and to overcome these states of being, constitute the very marrow of a 
hunter's life. Mr. Baldwin has revelled ten years in it. He has modestly told his 
hair-breadth escapes, and has described without mawkishmess his many sufferings. 
No book of hunting experiences ever published contains more striking and varied 
scenes and incidents. It is decidedly one of the best works of its kind. The 
illustrations are quite worthy of the story. The narrative is so unpretending, 
yet so vivid, that in many places we are reminded of Defoe. What this book 
does so well is to set before us the life of a hunter. If anyone wants to know 
in what manner a roving Englishman lives, and moves, and has his being, beyond the 
frontiers of our colonies, let him read this volume. We will undertake to say that 
he will find in it not only amusement, but ample food for reflection. He was the second 
European who had reached the Falls, and the first from the Natal country. How he 
got back the reader may find out for himself, if he will follow our example and 
refresh himself by reading this. admirable volume.” 


MORNING POST. 


“The novelty of the Author’s daring adventure cannot fail to win attention, and 
will be read with thrilling interest. Some of his narrow escapes are so marvellous 
that they might excite a suspicion of his using a traveller’s embellishing licence, did 
not the simplicity of his unadorned and unpremeditated journal, sometimes penned 
on the floor of his waggon, or in a Kaffir hut, or prostrate on the bare earth, with 
an ink compounded of tea and gunpowder, speak for the truthfulness of his narrative. 
We shudder while reading the Author’s desperate encounter with buffaloes. Hyenas 
by their nightly yells frequently disturbed sleepers, and carried off by surprise other 
wounded or slaughtered animals. Of all these encounters the fiereest and most appal- 
ling were those with lions; but they generally terminated in the fall of the forest 
monarch. In these pursuits he passed nine years, and explored the country from 
Port Natal to Lake Ngami and the Zambesi.” 


EXAMINER. 
“This is a most lively narrative of sporting adventure, thick with incident, on 
hunting grounds that were a few years since unvisited by the European. The pith 
of eight years’ sport where the game was lion, elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 


giraffe, ostrich—and where the range of excursion was so wide that in the last 
hunting trip the sportsman, reaching the Zambesi Falls, traversed 2,000 miles of 
an unexplored country — furnishes a book rich in stirring adventure. The 
pictures of sporting incidents, too, supplied by such excellent artists as Mr. Wolf 
and Mr. Zwecker, vigorously represent to the eye some of the more interesting of the 
scenes described. A first-rate African hunting-book as this one is will rank in Eng- 
land high among the best books of the season.” 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

“ Among the most interesting and exciting books recently published is Mr. 
Baldwin’s journal of his hunting in South Africa, in various regions from Natal 
| to the Zambesi. The interest of the narrative is rather increased than diminished 
from the circumstance that part of the ground had been traversed by Dr. Living- 
stone. Mr. Baldwin penetrated twelve degrees north of Port Natal, and as far as 
the Falls of the Zambesi, being the second European who has reached that marvellous 
scenery since its discovery in 1855. Besides the dangers from the treachery ef the 
natives around him he was more than once left almost single-handed by his own 
Kaffirs and drivers, and frequently nearly lost himself in the desert and the bush. 
His many escapes from wounded and furious buffaloes, charging elephants and 
lions—one wounded hMoness knocking him over in her leap at night, and a lion 
grazing his shoulder in a bound over man and horse—from rhinoceroses, alligators,. 
and wild pigs, hippopotami, puff adders, and other creatures which people generally 
prefer meeting in confinement, are sometimes almost miraculous.” 


PRESS. 

“ There is no lack of variety or incident in this handsome volume. It is not merely 
a book upon field-sports, but one full of interest for every class of readers. Written 
in a simple, unaffected style, the descriptions are always clear and concise. The 
illustrations are extremely characteristic, and give a lively idea of the wild grandeur 
of South African scenery. Mr. Baldwin claims the honour of being the second 
Englishman who has visited the Victoria Falls on the Zambesi. On his very first 
hunting excursion, he barely saved himself from being devoured by an alligator. A 
huge buffalo, too, once leaped over him and his horse as they were lying prostrate 
on the ground, and an elephant chased him up and down hill until wind and strength 
had nearly failed him; while, at another time, he was only saved from a wounded 
| elephant by his horse suddenly wheeling round under his very trunk, and closely 
| shaving the flank of the unwieldly brute.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, 


8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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COLBURN’S ‘NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents vor January. No. DV. 
TI. EXPLORATION OF THE YANG-TSZE-KIANG. 
Il. THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of“ East Lynne.” Part XVI. 
Ul. FREDERICK PRINCE OF WALES. By Sir Naraanret. 
IV. DAMON AND PYTHIAS. By Cart Bernuarp. 
V. ABOUT A SENSATION. By Evwaap P. Rowser1. 
VI. RUINED ABBEYS AND CASTLES OF GREAT BRITALN. 
VII. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. A Tale ofthe Day. Part XXIV. 
VIII. UMBRIA AND THE MARCHES, 
IX. THE PRUSSIAN OPPOSITION. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


THE NUMBER. 


MACMILLAN’ S MAGAZINE. 
Yo. XXXIX., for JANUARY 1863, is now ready, 1s. 


CONTENTS : 
I. THE PINES AT HAMPSTEAD; a Dream of Christmas Eve. 
ll. THE HISTORY OF ALMANACS. By Tuomas Wasenr, F.S.A. 
Ill. HOMELESS. 


IV. VINCE NZO; or, Sunken Rocks. By Jounw Rerrin1, Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” 
“ Doctor Antonio,” 


&e. 
Chapter 20._ A Pilot in a Troubled 
»  21.—Sunshine and First Vacation. 
22.—Spoken in the Wheei 
Vv. THE GAME OF WHUIST. By W.P. 
VI. THE WATER-BABIES: a Fairy Tale for By the Rev. Cuanres 
Krwosixy, Author of “ Westward Ho!” &e. VL. 
VIL. THE FIRST WAITS; a Meditation for in Dy the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman 
VITL POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE GOSPEL. By the Rev. J. Luewerrn Davins. 
1x. RIGHTS OF BELLIGERENTS AND NEUTRALS. By 
HORNTO: 
x. “ ALL’ ITALIA;" Filicaia’s Sonnet. Translated by Sir Joun Kinostow James. 
XI. THE BISHOP AND THE PHILOSOPHER. By Marrusw Annoto. 


Vols. I. to VI. are now published, handsomely bound in 
cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS. 


NOW READY, ONE SHILLING, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


(EXTRA) 


LONDON SOCIETY, 


CONSISTING ENTIRELY OF 


Christmas Stories and Sketches, richly Illustrated by numerous 
well-known Artists. 


CONTENTS: 
MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


Pant _1I.—Christmas in Town. 
» 11.—Christmas in the Country. [Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 
A CHRISTMAS FIRESIDE TALE :— 
All hepenté Snowdrops, Christmas Roses, and other Flowers—Cherry-Brandies, Visitors, 


and k les—Soldiers, Hidden Treasures, and a Ghost—Pretty Girls, Sybarites, and 
alico. (Illustrated by G. du Maurier. 


MY CHRISTMAS PIECE. 
Being something about Pantomimes,B 


bo 


3. 


and other Christmas Extravaganzas. 
Uilustrated by William M°Connell. 


THE WISHING WELL; or, Christmas Time at Langton 


(Illustrated by F. R. Pickerszgill, A. 


4, 
5. THE. KISSING BUSH. 
{Illustrated by E. J. Poynter. 
6. THE GHOST at HEATHERBELL ABBEY. 
(illustrated by T. Morten. 


7. CHRISTMAS in the DAYS of DICK WHITTINGTON. 


8, THE CHRISTMAS WREATHS of ROCKTON. 
(Illustrated by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 
9. ASKING A BLESSING: a Christmas Story, in Three 
Chapters. 
Cuarrzn I.—The Concert. 
I1.—Christmas Eve. 
.—* On Earth 
10. BUYING THE MISTLETOE. 
11. CHRISTMAS in the STREETS: 


Christmas. 


(illustrated by J. D. Watson. 


({Mlustrated by C. Green. 


a Policeman’s View of 
Drawn by George H. Thomas. 


12. CHRISTMAS CHARADES. By an Old Manager. 
(Illustrated by G. du Maurier. 
13. THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN’S NEW YEAR'S DREAM. 


(Illustrated by Florence Ciaxton. 


THE YOUNG LADY’S NEW YEAR’S DREAM. 


Tes Review.’ 


(Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton. 


14. MY CHRISTMAS INVITATION. Illustrated. 


OFFICE: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


GOLDEN LEAVES. 
Edited by ROBERT BELL. 
This Volume contains the choicest, Specimens of 200 to our Poets, from Chaucer to our own 


bw and isil 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO. 


27, 1862. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The JANUARY NUMBER contains: 
CARDINAL POLE; or, The Days of Philip and Mary. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


BOOK I.—Caaes. IV., V., and VI. 
II. MR. GRIMSHAW'S CHRISTMAS DINNER. By Deprer Cosrexco. 
Ill. GERMAN ALMANACKS FOR 1863. 
IV. A SUMMER IN AMERICA. By Carracw Bnoox J. Kwront.—Cuar. IX. A Canadian 
Settler's Home. 
MYNHEER ON HIS TRAVELS. 
MODERN MARRIAGES A LA MODE. Part V. 
A VISIT TO RUSSIA IN THE AUTUMN OF 1862.—Cuars. IV., V., VI. and VII. 
By Henny Moor. 
VIIT. JOHN DRYDEN AND SAMUEL PEPYS. By Moxxsuoop. 
IX. HORSES AND STUDS IN FRANCE. 


Vv. 
vi. 
vu. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


“The Story of our Lives from Year to Year.” —SWaksreane. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
NOW READY, 4d. 
SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE, 
FORMING THE 
EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Containing : 
HIS DRESSING CASE. 
HIS BROWN PAPER PARCEL. 
HIS PORTMANTEAU. 


HIS HAT BOX. 
HIS WONDERFUL END. 


HIS LEAVING IT TILL CALLED FOR. 
HIS BOOTS. 

HIS UMBRELLA. 

HIS BLACK BAG. 

HIS WRITING DESK. 


Early in January, NO NAME, by Mr. Wirxre Cottrs, will be 
completed ; when a New Story, by the Authoress of 
“ Mary Barton,” will be commenced, 


ENTITLED, 


A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 
This will be followed, in March, by a New Serial Work of Fiction, by 


CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 


Author of “It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 


Att tHe Year Rovnp is published in Weekly Numbers, 2d.; in 
Monthly Parts ; and in Half-Yearly Volumes, bound in cloth, 5s. 6d. 


CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGAZINE: 


CONTAINING CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE CLERGY 
AND 


DISTINGUISHED LITERARY MEN; 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY EMINENT ARTISTS OF THE DAY. 


The FIRST NUMBER, for JANUARY 1863, is now ready, 
with 12 Illustrations, price ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS: 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 


THE NEW CURATE. A Tale in Nine Chapters. 
Caapter I.—The Small Room in Laura Place. (Illustrated by J.E. Millais, A.R.A.) 
II.—Discord from the 
» III.—Eclipse of the Lone 
» 1V.—The Earnest Listener. 
CHRISTMAS EVE AND MORN. 
(With an Illustration by C. W. Cope, R.A.) 
ARMY READING-ROOMS. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR IN THE EAST. 


(With an Illustration.) 


(With 3 Illustrations.) 
HOW SUSY TRIED TO BE A HEROINE. A Story for Christmas 
Eve, in Four Chapters. (With 3 Illustrations.) 


I.—Susy's Visit to London. 
Michael Barton. 
» III.—Romance at the Farm. 
AV.—Tried with Fire. 


TROLLOPE AND THE CLERGY. 
PICTURES OF DOMESTIC LIFE: “ONLY GRANDMAMMA!” 
(With an Illustration by J. D. Watson.) 


CHRISTMAS EVE: THE DECORATION OF THE CHURCH. 
(With an Illustration by L. Huard.) 


LADIES’ WORK IN A COUNTRY PARISH.—OBJECTS OF EFFORT. 


| THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY: THE MARTYR. 


(With an Illustration by J. D. Watson.) 


| CHRISTMAS DAY IN A LONDON HOSPITAL. 


LONDON: JAMES HOGG & SONS, 9 AND 10 ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


AND THE BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, Jan. 1, 1863. 


Conrenrs : 


I. BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. 

II. ORLEY FARM. 

Ill. THE CRISIS IN PRUSSIA. 

IV. SHELLEY'S POETICAL MYSTICISM. 

V. ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 

VI. THE LAW OF MARITIME CAPTURE—BLOCKADE. 
VII. HOME LIFE IN DENMARK AND NORWAY. 
VIII. THE FLAVIAN C#SARS. 

IX. LEARNING IN THE CHURCE OF ENGLAND. 

X. LANCASHIRE IN 1862. 

XI. CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A SELECTION from the POEMS of ROBERT 


BROWNING. 1 vol. fep. 8vo, Gs. (This day. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH; a Biography. By 


Joun Forster. A Cheap Edition, with Lilustrations. Post 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


[This day. 
Mr. Lever’s New Work. 
BARRINGTON. By Cuartes Lever. With 
26 Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo. l4s. (This day, 


New Novel by the Author of “ Agnes Tremorne.” 
THE COST of a SECRET. By Isasetta 


BLaGpeNn. 3 vols. post 8vo. [This day. 


Mr, Anthony Trollope’s New Work. 


ORLEY FARM. By 


With 40 Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 22s. 
*,* A new Issue is now ready. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Cuwartzs 


DICKENS. A New and Cheap Edition, with a Frontispiece and Vignette by | 
Marcus Stone. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 


THE HISTORY and PLEASANT CHRONI- 


CLE of LITTLE JEHAN DE SAINTRE and of the LADY of the FAIR 

COUSINS. Done into English by ALEXaNDgeR Vance, Author of “ Romantic 

Episodes of Chivalric and Medieval France.” 1 vol. post 8vo. da 


Great Neapolitan Earthquake of 1857. 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES of OBSERVA- 


TIONAL SEISMOLOGY;; as Developed in the Report to the Royal Society 
of London, of the Expedition into the Interior of the Kingdom of Naples, to 
Investigate the Coremeneness of the oe. wes of December 1857. 
By Ropert Maier -R.S., F.G.S., M.R.1.A., &c. Published by the 
Authority and with the] aid of the Royal Society of London. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations in Lithography and Wood, and Maps. [Now ready. 


A LENTEN JOURNEY in UMBRIA and | 


the MARCHES of ANCONA. By Tuomas Apoipnus Trotiors. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 


THE GANGES and the SEINE: Scenes on 


the Banks of Both. By Sipney Laman Buancaagd. 2 vols. post Svo. 18s. 


A SAILOR BOY’S LOG BOOK from 


PORTSMOUTH to the PEIHO. Edited by Watten Ware. Post yo. 
price 5s. 


THE DUTIES of MAN. By Mazzini. 


Post 8vo. 78. 


MARIETTA: A_ Novel. By THoMAsS 
goveeee Trottors, Author of *‘ La Beata,” &c. nd Edition, post 


FRANCATELLIS ROYAL CONFEC- 


TIONER. With numerous Ilustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. shen M. THACKERAY. 


Containing “‘ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,” “ Dr. and “ Our Street.” 1 vol. 
square cloth, 7s. 6d, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK’S Work on 


JAPAN. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Maps and upwards of 100 in Chromo- 
lithography j andon Wi (Early in January. 
2. 
LORD MACAULAY’S’~ HISTORY of 


England, from the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND, Library Edition, 
complete in 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


8. 
REV. CHARLES MERIVALE’S HISTORY 


of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE, Complete in7 vols. 8vyo. with Maps, £5 6s. 


4. 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Library Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, 
2 vols. 4to. £2 8s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 7 's Edition, condensed; with 46 Illustrations 
and Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. lis 


6. 
LYRA GERMANICA, First Series, translated 


by C. Winkworra and Illustrated by J. Leighton, F.S.A. Fep. 4to. 2ls. 


THE CHORALE-BOOK for ENGLAND. 


The Hymns translated from the German by C. Wiskworta; the Tunes com- 
piled and edited by W. S. Bennett and Orro Goipscumipr. Fep. 4to. 1Us. Gd. 


8. 
CATS and FARLIE’S MORAL EMBLEMS. 


Edited by R. PiGor and Ilustrated by J. Leighton, F.S.A. Second Edition. 
Imperial 8vo. 3is. 6d. 


9. 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH; an Oriental 


Remenee, Illustrated with 68 Original Designs on Wood by John Tenniel. Fep. 
Ato. 2is 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 


Genuine large-priut Edition, with a Woodcut Illustration to each Play. Medium 
8vo. lds, 


il. 
LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME. With Mlustrations on Wood, Original and from the Antique, by 
George Scharf. Fep., 4to. 21s. 


12. 
PROBLEMS in HUMAN NATURE. By 


the Author of “ Morning “1d " the “ Afternoon of Life,” and “* The Romance 
of a Dull Life.” Post Svo. 5s. 


13. 
MISS SEWELL’S STORIES and TALES :— 
AMY HERBERT... 25.60. IVORS as. 6d. 
GERTRUDE. 2s.6d. | KATHARINE ASHTON.... K 
| THE EARL’S DAUGHTER........ 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAL.. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE .. 28.64. | LANETON PARSONAGE.. 


CLEVE HALL 3s. 6d. URSULA. 
Oreach Work in cloth extra, with gilt edges, 1s. additional (suitable for presentation). 


14, 


THE WEATHER-BOOK: a Manual of Prac- 


tical By Rear-Admiral Ropsar Fitzroy, R.N. 6vo. with 16 
Diagrams on Wood, 15 


15. 
THE TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr. 


Harrwie, Author of The Sea Living Wonders.” With 8 Chromoxy- 
lographs and 172 Woodcuts, 8ro, 2 


THE SECOND WAR of INDEPENDENCE 


in AMERICA, By E. M. Hupson. Translated from the Comes 7 the eer : 
with an Introduction by B. A. Porg. 8vo, 7s. 6d. (On Monday ne. 


17. 


CANADA and the CRIMEA. From the 


Journals and Letters of the late Maier amma R.E. Edited by his Brother. 
Second Edition, Portrait. Post 8vo. 


18. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DIOTIONARY, 


FRENCH ENGLISH: being the French atid English 
Dictionary condensed by the Author, Square l&mo. 5s. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & 60. 14 HILL. 
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This day, the Eighth Edition, at every Library in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. By M. E. 


Baavpow, Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” 
“Ttisa loping novel, like a good gallop, to be enjoyed rather than criticized. It is 
full of rool nt, well put together. When we begin aed we cannot but go on" 
ie Limes. 


Ready next week, at every Library, in 3 vols. 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD. 


By J. Suenipan 1x Faxv. 


' Now ready, 3 vols. 
A TANGLED SKEIN. By Axsaxy Foy- 
Now ready, 1 vol. 


MY PRIVATE NOTE-BOOK;; or, Recollec- 


tions of an Old Reporter. By W. H. Warts. 


Now ready, the Second Edition, 2 vols. 14s. 


BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 


“ Guy Livingstone.” 


Also, now ready, the Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of 


“ Guy Livingstone.” 


Now ready, 2 New Edition (the Fourth), | vol. 5s. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of 


“ Barren Honour,” “Sword and Gown.” 


Ready January 10, in 3 vols. 
AURORA FLOYD. By the Author of “ Lady 
Audley's Secret.” 
Now ready at all Libraries, 


THE PUBLIC LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 


13 Great Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


MESTRESS and MAID. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 2 vols. 

“ A good, wholesome book, gracefully written, and_as pleasant to read as it is instructive.” 
—Atheneum. “All lovers of a good novel will hail with delight another of Miss Mulock's 
charming fictions.” —/ohn Bulli. “ Never has the truth of that noble aphorism, ‘one touch of 
peng | — the whole world kin,’ been more forcibly verified than in this very charming 
story.’’—-Messenger. 

REECE and the GREEKS; being the Narrative of a Winter 
Residence and Summer Travels in Greece and its Islands. By FREDRIKA BREMER, 
Translated by Many Howrrrt. i. 

** The best book of travels which this charming authoress has given to the public.” —A thencrum, 
“ Miss Bremer has many things to tell of the King, the Queen, and the country, that have a 
special interest at the present time.”—United Service Magazine. “ Miss Bremer's work is full of 
the most vivid and picturesque descriptions of Greek life and scenery.”"—Sun. 

THIRD EDITION of FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a 
PRISON MATRON. Revised, with Additions. 2 vols. 

“ The authoress writes throughout with good sense, good taste, and good feeling. The pheno- 
mena of female prison life which she describes are most curious, and we consider her book to 
be as authentic as it is new in the form and details of its information.”—T7he Times. 

RIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, and FALLEN LEAVES. By 
the Rev. Jonn Cummrxo, D.D., F.R.S.E. 2 vols. printed on toned paper, 2is. (Just ready. 


| ES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. The AUTHO- 
RIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. Second Edition. Complete ia 3 vols. 31s. ful. 

“ The merits of * Les Mis¢rables’ do not merely consist in the conception of it asa whole; it 
abounds page after page with details of unequalled beauty.”—Quarterly Review. “ Having 
carefully examined Mr. Wraxall’s translation of this celebrated novel we can conscientiously 
recommend it to the public,as a perfectly faithful version.”—Examincr. 

K NGLISH WOMEN of LETTERS. By Jurra Kavanaen, 

Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Addie,” “ French Women of Letters,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ A pleasant contribution to the literature of thetimes. To this task Miss Kavanagh has 
brought knowledge of her subject, delicacy of discrimination, and a genial humour which 
makes her sketches pleasant to read.” —A thenceum. 

YHE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
National Scotch Church, London; Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. with Portrait. 

* Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Edward Irving is copious, earnest, and eloquent. Irving, as a man 
and asa pastor, is not only fully sketched, but exhibited with many broad, powerful, and hte- 
like touches, which leave a strong impression.” — Ediniurgh Review. 

E-ISSUE of JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, An entirely 
New Edition, Iilustrated by Millais, bound, 5s. 

“ Avery cheap and handsome new cdition of the interesting story of John Halifax, worthy to 
pass freely from hand to hand as a gift-book in many households." —Examiner. 

TTALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL; a Personal Narrative, 
By COUNT CHARLES ARRIVABENE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, &c. 
’ I YRAVELS in BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the Narrative of 


a Yacht Voyage Round Vancouver's Island. By Capt. C. E. Banaerr-Lenwanp, F.R.G.S. 
GHORT POEMS. By Freperick Coriins Witson. 5s, 
bound. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
A PRODIGAL SON. By Durron Coox, Author of “ Paul 


Foster's Daughter.” 3 vols. 


By Faevenicx Annotp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo. 


“ The value of this little book consists in the care with which the writer has collected together 
much of what Lord Macaulay wrote and spoke which is either not known or not easily accessi- 
ble to the general reader. ... He conscientiously and impartially studies the subject of his 

h d h , and thus prod a volume which cannot fail to be | 


raph from 
yead with interest."—Zhe Examiner. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 


HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. I. History of 


England. 3vols. II. Ew during the Middle Ages. 3 vols. III. Literary History 
of Europe. 4vols. Twelfth Edition, 10 vols. post 8vo. each 6s. 


Ir 


LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-1783. Fifth Edition, 7 vols. post 
8vo. each 5s. 


FORSTER’S HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL 


WORKS. _I. The Grand Remonstrance, 1611. II. Arrest of the Five Members. III. 
Cromwell, Defoe, Steele, Churchill, Foote. 3 vols. Second Edition, post 8vo. each 12s. 


Iv 
LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the LORD CHAN- 


CLLLORS of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of G the Fourth. 
Fou th Edition, 10 vols. post 8vo. each 6s. 


ROWLAND’S MANUAL “of the ENGLISH CON- 


STITUTION ; its Rise, Growth, and Present State. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


vi 
SIR GARDNER WILKINSON’S ANCIENT EGYP- 


TIANS : their Private Life, Manners, and Customs. Third Edition, with 500 Woodcuts, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 


vil 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. With Notes 


and Illustrations. Cabinet Edition, Plates, 10 vols. fep. 8vo. 30s. 


Vir 


MOORE'S LIFE of LORD BYRON;; with his Letters 


ond Jenenels. With Notes and Illustrations. Cabinet Edition, Plates, 6 vols. fep. 8vo. 
pr 


REV. GEORGE CRABBE’S POETICAL WORKS; 


with his Life, Letters, and Journals. By his Sow. ith No le 
Cabinet Edition, Plates, 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 2s. 


BISHOP HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS; containing 


Palestine, Europe, the Red Sea, Hymns, &c. Portrait, fep. 8vo. 66. 


xI 
DEAN MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS; containing 


Samor, Fall of J 
Martyr of Antioch, Ann Boleyn, &c. Plates. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET 


ELGINBROD. By Grorez MacDonarp, M.A, 
Author of Within and Without,” * Phantastes,” <c. 3 vols. 
QLA VES of the RING; or, BEFORE and AFTER, By the 
Author of “Grandmother's Money,” “ Under the Spell,” &c._3 vols. 3 
“*Slaves of the Ring,’ as a story, is superior to any of the author's works. It is devel 
with great skill.”—/’ost. “ A very good story.”—Obserrer. “ A clever novel. The author 
the art of exciting the reader's curiosity and keeping it alive to the end.” —Daily News. 
E MAROON. By Capt. Mayne 3 vols. 
*“**The Maroon ’ will rank amongst Capt. Reid's most popular works.”"—A thenceum. 
MARION LESLIE. By the Rev. P. Beaton, M.A. 3 vols. 
a 


“ A genuine, hearty, human story, full of healthy and unflagging interest."’-- Post. 
BEATRICE SFORZA, By Dr. Brewer. 3 vols, 
(Just ready. 


NEW WORKS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 
HE NEST HUNTERS; or, Adventures in the Indian Archi- 


lago. By Darrox, Esq., Author of “ The White Elephant,” &c. Fep. 
With Illustrations. 5s. 


THE DUCHESS of TRAJETTO. By the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.” Post 8vo. Uniform with “ Madame Palissy.” 

ARTHUR MERTON: a Story for the Young. By Mrs. J. B. 
Wess, Author of “ Naomi; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem.” lémo. With Frontispiece. 
Anrnvr Hart & Co., 26 Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Now ready, 2 vols. in 1, demy 12mo. cloth, lés. 
ue PAPAL CRIMINAL HISTORY, &c. By Dr. Breet. 


London: W. Waznnoox, 28 Brydges Street, Catherine Street, Strand ;"W. Easy, 7 Middle 
Queen's Buildings, Brompton ; and, by order, of all Booksellers. 


Demy 8vo. pp. 520, 15s. 
’ | YHE PORT and TRADE of LONDON, Historical, Statistical, 
Local,and General. By Cuanzes Carrer, Manager of the Victoria (London) Docks. 

“In a work on the Port and Trade of London, Mr. Charles Capper has very usefully brought 
together the results of experience gained from his position as Manager of the Victuria 
and has condensad ap amount “ seeerenations which will prove serviceable to every mercantile 

lent.”.—The Times, 10, 1862, 

ac nis work should have its place in the library of every statesman, merchant, political 
economist, statistician, and journalist. Few books will be found more useful, few more 
frequently in the hand for reference." —Morning Herald. a 

“The work of a practical man —one of those minds by which London has become the 
emporium of the world. We cordiaily recommend Mr. Comte work. There is neithers 
library nor a counting-house in the United Kingdom that ought to be without it.” PES 

orning avertiser. 

“To a young man freshly entered into London, and making out for him-elf the thousand 
combinations of trade, Mr. Capper's book is likely to prove eminently useful, and we can 
recommend it to his attention.”— London Keview. 

London: Sarre, Exper, & Co., 65 Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 
This day, with Portrait and Vignette, post 8vo. 73. Gd. 


| (HE STORY of LORD BACON'S LIFE. By W. 


Herworta Dixon, Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple. 

“We think Mr. Dixon deserves well of the public, for having written a highly interesti: 
narrative of Bacon's life ; and for having combined great vivacity of style with a thorough 
patient investigation of fact.”"—Parthenon. 

“ Even those who cifier most widely in their estimate of Bacon from Mr Dixon, must admit 
that this story of lis lite is told with great ability, and will be read with great interest.” 

Notes and Queries. 

“ "s*Story of Bacon's Life’ is a great improvement on his previous effort. What- 
envi ee or ingenuity could do to remove the stains from his memory, has been 
done by Mr. Dixon.’’—Spectator. 

Joun Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 


In January next will be published, | vol. small 8vo. 


MISCELLANIES. Collected and Edited by 


Srannors. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1862, 


On Tuesday, pp. 744, 1 vol. &vo. 16s, 
A CRITICAL HISTORY of FREE 


THOUGHT in reference to the CHRISTIAN RELIGION: being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1862, By Rev. ADAM STorEY Farrar, M.A., Michel 
Fellow of Queen’s Coll., Oxford. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 904 4 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 


Lonpow anp Camsriner, 


NEW WORKS. 


THE WORKSof WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 


a Critical Edition of the Text, with a complete Collation of the Quartos and 
Folios, and with the Principal Emendations of subsequent Editors and Critics. 
To be completed in & vols. demy 8vo. handsomely printed. By W.G. Crank, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator in the University 
at and Joun Guiovar, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 


SIX MONTHS in the FEDERAL STATES. 


By Epvwanp Dicey, Author of “ Memoir of Cavour,” &c. (Immediately. 


A PAINTER’S CAMP in the HIGHLANDS; 


and Thoughts about Art. By P. G. Hamerton, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


SCRIPTURE SONNETS. By Mrs. Henry 


Bavce. Handsomely printed, with tnitial Letters to each Sonnet, an’ bound in 
gilt cloth, 5s. (This day. 


DIALOGUES between a CLERGYMAN and 


LAYMAN on FAMILY WORSHIP. By Freverick Denison Maurice, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter’s, St, Marylebone. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


THE FAIRY BOOK: Classic Fairy Stories. 


Selected and rendered anew hy the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
fig will form one of “ The Treasury’ Series. With Vignette vy 
- Noel Paton, and Frontispiece. 


(In the press. 
THE SLAVE POWER: its Character, Career, 


and Probable Designs. By J. E. Cainnes, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence in 
Queen's College, Galway. Second Edition. the press. 


HISTORY of FREDERICK the SECOND, 


EMPEROR of the ROMANS. By T. L. Kincton, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and the Inner Temple. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 32s, 


THE HISTORY of FEDERAL GOVERN- 


MENT, from the Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the 
United States. By Eowarv A. Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. Vol. J. 8vo. with Maps. (Nearly ready. 


ON CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION: an En- 


quiry into the Position of the Church and the Clergy. In reference, I. To the 
Articles; 11. To the Liturgy ; lll. To the Canons and Statutes. By the Rev. 
Cuaa.es Hesert, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. (This day. 


CHRIST and other MASTERS: the Chief 


Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christianity and the Religious Systems of 
the Ancient World. By Cartes Harnwick, M.A., late Archdeacon of Ely. 
Revised, with the Author's latest Corrections, and Prefatury Memoir by 
Francis Procter, M.A, Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. (In the press. 


BACON’S ESSAYS and COLOURS of 


GOOD and EVIL; with Notes and Glossarial Index by W. Atpts Waicart, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Vignette of Woolner’s Statue of 
Lord Bacon. 18mo. handsomely printed and bound in extra cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
a 7s. Gd.; extra, 10s.6d, Large Paper Copies, cloth, 7s. Gd. ; morocco, 


*,* This Volume is one of the *“* GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


THE BOOK of PRAISE: from the best, 


English Hymn Writers. Selected and Arranged by Rounpett Parmer. With | 
Vignette by Woolner. !8mo. Sixth Thousand, handsomely printed and bound | 
in extra cloth, 4s. 6d, ; morocco, 7s. 6d. ; extra, 10s. 6d.: 


*,* This Volume is one of the ‘GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


LECTURES on the EPISTLE to the 


PHILIPPIANS. By Cuartes Joun Vaucnan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, red leaves, 7s. Gd. 


VITI: an Account of a Government Mission to 


the Vitian or Fijian Group of Islands. By Bertnotp Sgemann, Ph.D., F.LS. 
With Map and Iliustrations, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


MEMOIR of GEORGE WILSON, M.D., late 


Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. By his Sister, 
Jessig Airken Witson. Cheaper Edition, Third Thousand, 8vo. cloth, with 
Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES DELIVERED in AUSTRALIA. 


By Joun Woottey, D.C.L., Principal of the University of Sydney. Crown 
8vo. (Jn the press. | 


THE LIFE of WILLIAM BLAKE (PICTOR | 


IGNOTUS). With Selections from his Works, By ALexanper Gitcnaist, 
Author of the “ Life of William Etty, R.A,” 
Ilustrations. 


Medium 8yo. with numerous | 


| LITTLE ESTELLA, and other Fairy Tales, 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


THE LADY of LA GARAYE. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Norton. Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne. New and Cheaper 
Edition, bandsomely printed and bound in extra cloth, with Ms yy and Fron- 
tispiece on Steel, from Designs by the Author. Engraved by C. H. Jeens. 
18mo, 4s. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY of SONGS and 


LYRICS. Selected by F. T. Patcrave. Vignette by Woolner. Fourteenth 
‘Thousand, 18mo. extra cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco plain, 7s. 6d.; extra, 10s, 6d. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. In 


the “Golden Treasury Series.” Vignette by Holman Hunt. 18mo. extra 
cloth, 4s. Gd.; morocco plain, 7s. 6d.; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from the 


BEST POETS. Selected by Coventry Patmone, In the “ Golden Treasury 
Series.” Vignette by Woolner. Fourth Thousand, 18mo, extra cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
morocco plain, 7s. 6d.; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. 


COUNSELS of an INVALID: Letters on 


Religious Subjects. By Groace Wits x, M.D., late Regius Professor of 
Technology in the pany of Edinburgh. With Vignette Portrait of the 
Author. Fep. 8vo. extra cloth. 


RELIGIO CHEMICI. By Ggorce Wuzsoy, 


F.R.S.E., late jus Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. 
With a Vignette a Design by J. Noel Paton. Crown Ove. cloth, Os. 64. 


EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY for the 


Young. With Descriptions of the Tombs a.d Monuments, By the Author of 
Sidney Grey,” &c. Edition, with Frontispiece, fep. elegant 
cloth, 5s. 


THE POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, 


Sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With a Memoir by F. T. Pat- 
crave. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


GOBLIN MARKET; and other Poems. By 


Cunistina Rossetti. With 2 Designs by D. G. Rossetti. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


WESTWARD HO! By the Rev. 


Kinostey, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Rector of Eversley, Hants. 
New and cheaper ition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


TWO YEARS AGO. By the Rev. CHartzes 


Kinostey, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Rector of Eversley, Hants. 
New and cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR and POET. By 


the Rev. Cuarces Kinoszey, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Rector 
of Eversley, Hants, With New Preface. New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE MOOR COTTAGE: a Tale of Home 


Life. By May Beventey, Author of “ Little Estella, and other Fairy Tales 
for the Young.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


DAYS of OLD: Stories from Old English 


History. By the Author of “ Ruth and her Friends.” With Frontispiece. 
Royal l6mo. extra gilt cloth, 3s, 6d. 


DAVID, KING of ISRAEL: a History for 


the Young. By Jostan Watcnt, Head Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar 
School. With Illustrations. Royal l6mo. extra cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


RUTH and her FRIENDS: a Story for Girls. 


With Frontispiece. Third Edition, royal 16mo. extra gilt cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales for the 


Young. Second Edition, with Illustrations, royal 16mo. extra gilt cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OUR YEAR: Child’s Book in Prose and 


Rhyme. By the Author of “John Halifax.” With numerous Illustrations by 
Clarence Dobell. Royal 16mo. extra gilt cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By May Bevertey. With Frontispiece, royal 16mo. extra gilt cloth. 


MY FIRST JOURNAL: a Book for Children. 


By Georoiana M. Craik, Author of “Lost and Won.” With Frontispiece. 
Royal l6mo. extra gilt cloth, 3s. 6d. 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS - and 


HOLIDAYS. _ By Mrs. Octetant, Author of “Margaret Maitland.” With 
Frontispiece. Royal 16mo. extra gilt cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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» he Saturday Review. [December 27, 1862. 


A MISCELLANY OF POPULAR SONGS. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINING ONE OR MORE SONGS WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. | 4 
He Wsexiy Vocautsr is intended to provide the public with a periodical supply of the newest and best Vocal Music by all the mosgum 
opt ar Composers of the day. miong its conttibutors will be M. W. Balfe, Henry Smart, J. L. Hatton, George Linley, George Barker, Franka 
fori, with extracts from the works of Verdi and Meyerbeer. , 
In addition to New Songs, compositions of a standard character will occasionally be introduced, in order to render Toe WEEKuY Vocaual 
worthy of preservation as a library of the choicest English Vocal Music. 
No. 1 will contain a Song by M. W. Balfe, entitled “The Angels call me with their Song.” 
No. 2 will contain the popular Christ}’s Song, “ Annie Lisle.” 
Tue Weerxry Vocauist will also be published once a month, under the title of “Taz Moxtruiy Vocautst,” price Sixpence. 
Tne Weesty Vocarist may be had of all Newsvendors, Booksellers, and Musiesellers. Copies may be had direct from the Office throught thi 
pest ; the postage being One Penny for Five Numbers. 444 


PUBLISHED AT THE OFF _ 15 BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND. 


MUSIC FOR WINTER | EVENINGS. 


BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 


A SHILLING LIBRARY OF POPULAR MUSIC. 


1. TWENTY SONGS by MENDELSSOHN, 1s. 22. SIX FOUR-PART SONGS by MEYERBEER, VERDI, &c., 1s. 
2% LWELVE SQNGS by BALFE, 1s; 33. MENDELSSOIIN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Books 1 and 2, Complete, 1s. 
¢.- FOURTEEN SONGS by VERDE, Is. 3. MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Books 3 and 4, Complete, ls. 
Av CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ soNGs (First 1s, 29. MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Books 5 ahd 6, Complete, 14 
5. PEPSY PORUBAR WALTZES, Is: TEN SONGS by ABT, CURSCHMANN, MOLIQUE, ls. 
6. TWELVE SETS cf QUADRILLES, 1s. TWENTY-FOUR SCH@PTISCHES, V ARSOVIANAS, and 
7. EIFTY ROLKAS and,GALOPs, 38. TWENTY ROMANCES by MASSINI, PUGE?, ARNAUD, 
TWENDY-FIVE GEMS for Pisnoforte, 1s. 2%. TEN STANDARD GLEES, 1s. 
% NENB QRIGAENAL PIANOFORTE PIECES by J. Ascites, 18 49. THE OPERA IL TROVATORE, for Pianoforte Solo, 1s, ‘ 
BK NOCTURNES and MAZURKAS DE SALON, fot Piabotorte, THE OPERA LA TRAVIATA, for Pianoforte Syld, 
i. ELVE DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE 1s. 42. TWENTY WELSH MELODIES, with English Words, ‘Is, 
12. "EEN SONGS by BEETIIOVEN, ls. | 3. TEN POPULAR TENOR SONGS, Surg by Sims Reeves, 1s. 
DWELYE SONGS by HATTON and LINLEY,Js. | 44. TWELVE CONTRALTO SONGS, Sung by Madame Sainton, 
Us DWENTY BALLADS by POPULAR COMPOSERS, 1s. is. SELECTION of SOPRANO SONGS, Sung by Miss Pyne, Is. : 
1 SIXTBEN SONGS by KUCKEN, Is, 46 to 9, BEETHOVEN'S THIRTY-TWO SONATAS, in 14 Numbers, ts, each. - 
ic. TWELVE DUETTS by MEN DELSSOHN, KUCKES, and KELLER, 1. | 60. THE OPERA UN BALLO IN MASCHERA, for Pianoforte Solo, is, ja 
17. MENDELSSOHN’S MUSIC to MIDSUMMER NIGIT'S DREAM, ts. TWELVE DEVONSHIRE SONGS, by EDWARD CAPERN, 1s. 
la. TWELVE SONGS by FRANCOIS SCHUBERT, !s. 62. HOWARD GLOVER’S OPERA, RUY BLAS, for the Pisnoforte, is, 
TWELVE FANTASIAS by BRINLEY RICHARDS and OSBORNE, €3. CHRISTMAS ANNUAL of DANCE MUSIC for 1862, Is, 
2. TWELVE SONGS by DONIZETTT, te. 61. TWENTY-FIVE COMIC SONGS, Is. ' 


65. ONE HUNDRED REELS and COUNTRY DANCES, for Piarioforte, Is, 


21. DANCE MUSIC-for CHRISTMAS, 1s. 
ONE HUNDRED CIIRISTY’S AIRS, for Pianoforte, 1s. 


22, SIXTEEN SACRED SONGS by HANDEL, 1s. 66. 
23. SIX OVERTURES by MOZART, ROSSINI, gnd BEETHOVEN, 1s. 7. THE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBUM, 13. 
SIX .YOUR-PART SONGS by MEYERDEER, BALFE, &e. 18. 68%. THE CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE ALBUM, Is. 
256. TWENTY CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Second Selection), Is. co. THE GOLDEN WREATH, Twenty-eight Juvenile Songs, with Original Words and 
26. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Third Selection}, 1s. Popular Music, 1s. 

ion) . TWENTY CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Fifth Selection), 1s, 


2%. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Foarth Selection), Is. 
*s. EIGHTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS for GENTLEMEN, 1s. 
%. SIXTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS for LADIES’ VOICES, ts, 
‘%®. PIVE SETS of DANCE MUBIC, as Pianoforte Duets, 1s, 

sl. TEN SONGS by BELLINI, from tlic SONNAMBULA, ls. ( 


All the Songs have English Words and Pianoforte Accompaniments. 


. TWENTY CHRBISTY'S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Sixth Selection), 1s: ; 
SELECTION of SACRED MUSIC for PIANOFORTE, !s. . 
SIXTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS (Third Selection), ik. 


PRESENTATION BOOKS. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE ALL SPLENDIDLY BOUND EXPRESSLY FOR THE SEASON :— 


THE CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS’ SONG BOOK. THE OPERA SONG BOOK, 


Trice 8s. Sdverbly bound in blue cloth. sit edges. mtains 120 Christy’s Minstrels’ | Price 4s. Handsomely bound, gilt edges. Contains Thirty-six Son 
Songs, with and Pianoforte = in 2 vols: 4s. each. Donizetti, and all with English Words and Planolerte Acco! 


THE BALL-ROOM MUSIC BOOK. | THE GERMAN SONG BOOK. 


Price 43. Splendidly bound, gilt edges. Contains Forty Polkas; Ten Galops, Two | nid an onta Me 
Varsovianas, Two Schottisches, and Twelve complete Sets of Quadrilles. Pr Pram 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK. eri 
Price 4s.. Handsomely bound, gilt edges. Contains Thirty-one Morceaux de Salon by THE ST ANDARD ENGLISH SONG BOOK. 


c, Datystiockx, Gorra, Commettanr, R N, 
Price 4s. Superbly bound, gilt Contains Fifty Standard Songs by Dr. ARNE, 
Suietp, Carey, P URCELL, &c.; ali with 
es 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, ments. This Collection comp’ all the thost celebrated nglish Son, 


Pricé 4s. In green cloth, Rit edges. Contains Fifty-four pieces for Pianoforte and ‘ 
Twenty-eight Songs. All suitable for the youngest performers. THE. OPERATIC ALBUM. 
r Splendiily illustrated, and handsomely bound in satin. Price One Guinea; 
> ing One Hundred Gems for the Pianoforta, eclgcted from Martha, Louisa Miller, 
THE ENGLISH SONG BOOK. Il Trovatote, La ‘Traviata, Rigoletto, Er, Les Vépres Siciliennes, Sonnambala, 
Price 4s. bound. Contains Forty-four Songs by Batre, Harton, Lixiry, Norma, Puritani, Don Pasquale, Lucrezia Borgia, Lucia di Lammermoor, Linda 
Mout, Loner, Waichtox, &c.; all with Pianoforte Accompaniments. di Chamouni, Elisir d’Amore, Fille da Regiment, Robert le Diable, Les 


Huguenots. Arranged by Revotr NorDMANN. 


jin crimson cloth and gold, Collection, of MENDELSSOHN'’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 


five ilar Songs from Verdi’s Operas, in English and Italian, ineluding many 
bens hitherto in this country, and arranged in such a Splendidly bound in crimson and gold. Price 7s. 6d. New and compas Edition of 
manner @g.to sult peayly eyery “wey. of voice. Illustrated with a Portrait of ‘the Six Books, in 1 vol. Edited; and with a Preface, by J. W. Davison, and 
Verdi, on Iidia Portrait by Joun LYNon. 
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